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PEEFACE. 

The following pages are reprinted from the North- 
western Journal of Education (now North- West- 
ern Monthly) for 1896-97. During this year the 
source study method was introduced into Nebraska 
and these papers were prepared in the midst of uni- 
versity work to enable the teachers of the state to see 
what the method means and how it may be applied. 
They answered their purpose and evidently aided in 
placing the new work on a permanent basis. 

Possibly it would have been better to have done 
nothing further with the studies, but numerous re- 
quests received during the summer both from old read- 
ers of the Journal and new readers of the Monthly, 
have induced us to reprint them in book form. There 
has been no revision of the matter, and the book bears 
all the marks of haste that characterized the papers. 
The circumstances under which the book came into ex- 
istence should disarm criticism. 

Fred Morrow Fling, 
H. W. Caldwell. 



PART I. 



STUDIES 

IN 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



HISTORICAL METHODS. 

The pedagogy of the last half of the nineteenth 
century differs both in matter and in method from 
that of the first half. Our age is scientific above all 
things, and this spirit has permeated, one by one, all 
branches of instruction. The change in matter has 
consisted in a revolt against the claims of the classics 
to a monopoly of all knowledge and all discipline. 
The revolt was successful and the classics were rele- 
gated to their proper place in the new curriculum. 

Henceforth they are to form a part and not the whole 
of education. Through the breach thus made new 
studies entered demanding their share of attention. 
In truth, some of them demanded more than their 
share, and for a time, under the influence of the reac- 
tionary spirit, the movement threatened to go too far 
in the opposite direction and to abandon the classics 
entirely. 

But the new matter was not more important than the 
new method. With the sciences came the scientific 
spirit and the laboratory method. The old method, or 
lack of method, presided at the birth of the new 
studies, but the text-book recitation was at first sup- 
plemented by experiments performed before the class, 
and at last by experiments performed by the class, and 
the change was complete. That the laboratory method 
was the only method to be employed in teaching the 
sciences was quite clear; that it had a universal appli- 
cation and might be as readily employed in teaching 
other subjects, not generally recognized as sciences, 
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was not so clear. The result of this apparent inability 
to understand the great possibilities in the new method 
has been a marked absence of progress in the teach- 
ing of certain subjects. History, unfortunately, is one 
of these. laay "unfortunately," for I know of no 
subject whose right teaching is of more importance, 
especially for the people of a democracy. And yet it 
was but natural that history should be one of the last 
subjects to feel the touch of the scientific influence. 
Its subject was commonplace — humanity; its material 
— the every day objects found under the hands and 
eyes of every human being. Neither subject nor ma- 
terial lent itself readily to scientific treatment The 
impulse to change generally comes from the top and it 
was only in the last generation that the historical 
method was sufficiently developed to make it possible 
for the great teachers of history to give that impulse. 
But at last the impulse has been given and is making 
pits way throuh our whole system. Up to the present 

time, however, it has made the greatest progress in the 

universities and better colleges and has not produced 

a very deep impression upon the secondary schools. 
Yet the signs are not lacking to prove that the time 
has come for energetic and systematic work in the 
grades below the college, and these signs are nowhere 
more numerous than in Nebraska. The enthusiasm 
shown in the last meeting of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation, in the district associations, in the summer 
institutes and summer schools, and the readiness dis- 
played by city and county superintendents to forward 
the movement, demonstrate to my mind the readiness 
of the teachers of Nebraska to hear the gospel 
preached and to do their part in improving the teach- 
ing of history in the state. 

An attempt has been made to organize the move- 
ment, and an association has been formed called *'The 
Association of Nebraska Teachers of History." Every 
teacher of history in Nebraska should be a member of 
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this association. Membership costs nothing and is 
simply an evidence of interest in the work and proof 
of willingness to co-operate in making it a success. 
There is a secretary for each district and under- secre- 
taries will be appointed for the counties. The work 
of these secretaries will be to solicit membership, dis- 
tribute matter on methods, and to gather information 
that may be helpful in teaching history. The North- 
western Journal of Education will be the official 
journal of the association and through its columns 
Professor Caldwell will advise the Reading Circle in 
its work in American history, and a series of articles 
on the teaching of general history will run through 
the year. It is the intention to give a short sketch of 
the '* History of the Teaching of History," to deal in a 
general way with "Historical Methods," and then to in- 
dicate, month by month, in the treatment of American 
and European history how these methods may be ap- 
plied in studying and in teaching history. 

What is History? 

A good definition of history is not easy to find, but 
perhaps one of the best is that given by Bernheim: 
"History is the science of the evolution of man in his 
. activity as a social being. " Let us examine the defini- 
tion carefully and endeavor to get at its meaning. In 
the first place, it is claimed that history is a science, 
that is, a body of systematized knowledge. If, as has 
been recently affirmed, there is no science but exact 
science and natural science, and man is excluded from 
the realm of nature, this claim cannot be allowed. 
But I am inclined to think that all sciences are not 
equally exact, and that if the term "natural" be used 
to exclude man, then there are sciences that are not 
natural sciences. I am also inclined to think that 
man is as natural as any other animal The refusal 
to concede to history a place among the sciences may / 

have had some weight a hundred years ago, but it has 
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noDe to-day. "Knowledge is science in the degree in 
which it can be subjected to method and law and so 
rendered comprehensible and certain. Under this 
test history must surely be assigned the rank of a 
science, though confessedly inexact and as yet but 
partially wrought out." But what science is abso- 
lutely exact or completely wrought out? All are in a 
state of flux, and are more or less inexact and incom- 
plete. History is one of the late comers^ Its greater 
incompleteness and inexactness as a science is due to 
its complexity and to the fact that its development de- 
pends so largely upon the development of a consider- 
able number of auxiliary sciences. 

We note in the second place that history is the 
"science of the evolution of man." History is no 
longer a simple teller of stories; the muse has set her- 
self a sterner task. We are conscious that the society 
of to-day differs from the society of one thousand 
years ago. An evolution has taken place and it is the 
work of the historian to trace this evolution through 
all its phases. It should be noted, further, that it is 
not simply the evolution of the American, or of the 
Englishman, but the evolution of all men. This idea 
is too new to be fully realized, but in the period of 
African, Chinese, and Japanese wars, it should be evi- 
dent to the most superficial observer that history, uni- 
versal history, has for its theater the whole globe and 
for its actors all mankind. 

The last point in the definition to be considered is 
the fact that history has to do with all the activities 
of man as a social being. History is not simply "past 
politics." It is that and something more, for in order 
to understand the meaning of the social evolution of 
man, all the expressions of man's life in society must 
be considered, whether these expressions be political, 
economic, literary, artistic, or religious. It is with 
man's social life in its completeness that the historian 
has to do. 
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The Sources of History. 

The historian then attempts to describe the evolu- 
tion of the society of which he himself forms a part. 
But how can this evolution be traced ? The old Greeks, 
Bomans, and Germans, are long since dead and cannot 
be called back to life that we may study their civiliza- 
tion. That civilization must be reconstructed, but how 
and from what material ? Shall we allow full play to 
our imaginations and call the result an historical recon- 
struction? Such a history would have as much value 
as the work of a botanist who had never studied plant 
life. There is but one way to reconstruct the life of the 
past and that is from the remains of the past. Every- 
thing that has come down from the past must be used 
in reconstructing the past These remains are called 
historical sources. As the word "history" is applied 
indiscriminately to both the fact and the- record of the 
fact, it is of the utmost importance that, at the very 
outset, we draw the line sharply between the two. The 
historical fact is what actually did happen in all its 
fullness and truthfulness; the record of the fact is the 
belief of certain persons as to what happened. It is 
self-evident that the fact and the record of the fact may 
be quite different things. In truth, they generally are 
quite different and never can be exactly the same. If 
this last assertion be correct, then we can never know 
exactly what happened at a certain time and in a cer- 
tain place and it is evident that absolute historical 
truth is beyond our reach. 

An examination of the way in which the record is 
made will make more clear the truth of the above state- 
ment. An event takes place and is gone. One or 
more persons make a record of it. Our knowledge of 
the event is obtained from the record. If it be inexact 
or incomplete we are helpless, for the event will not 
take place again. It cannot be conjured up a second 
time and induced to move slowly that we may catch its 
•lightest peculiarity. The botanist, the chemist, and 
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tte physicist may repeat their experiments until the 
record is satisfactory, while the historian is often de- 
pendent upon the record of an event made by a careless 
or ignorant observer. What we have before us then is 
not a photograph of the fact, for the fact passed 
through a human brain before reaching paper and was 
more or less distorted in the passage. A hundred and 
one things may conspire to make this record defective. 
Physical defects, combined with ignorance, passion, 
and prejudice may so transform the fact as to render it 
hardly recognizable and to make the record a veritable 
caricature. And when, in addition to all this, the re- 
cord is not made upon the spot, time plays strange 
tricks with the memory and renders the transformation 
even greater. Such are the difficulties of making the 
fact, or that which actually happened, agree with the re- 
cord of the fact, or the belief as to what happened. 
What actually happened, is called objective history; 
what is believed to have happened is called subjective 
history. The aim of the scientific historian is to make 
the last approximate as closely as possible to the first. 
This can be done only by a most exhaustive collection 
of all the record a and remains relating to the event 
and a most careful and critical examination and inter- 
pretation of them. But what specifically are these 
sources ? They are the records of eye and ear witnesses ; 
the persons taking part in the event and the place 
where the event took place; all direct remains from the 
event that have come down to us and enable us to form 
a setting for the event. In the case of a battle, we 
search for the diaries and letters of the combatants; we 
Interrogate survivors; we read the dispatches of gen- 
erals and the reports of observors; we study the battle- 
field, the arms and equipments, and the resources of 
either side. In short, all material is collected that can 
throw any light upon the event itself and help us to 
restore it. The sources may be classified as follows: 
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I. Historical remains. 

A, In narrow sense. 

a. Bemains of men. 

b. Languages. 

0. Social conditions: manners and customs, fes- 
tivals, forms of worship, institutions, laws; 
constitutions. 

d Products of human skill: utensils, arms, 
buildings, coins. 

e. Records: courts, assemblies, speeches, news- 
papers, letters, tax-rolls, etc. 

B. In broader sense. 

a. Monuments. 

b. Inscriptions. 
IL Traditions. 

A. Pictorial: statuary, pictures. 

B. Oral: stories, anecdotes, songs. 

C. Written: annals, chronicles, biographies. 
While the reconstruction of a period in history must 

rest upon the . historical sources coming down to us, 
much help in interpretation of the sources is obtained 
from analogy. There exist to-day upon the globe, so- 
cieties representing many of the stages through which 
our civilization has passed. Through the study of ex- 
isting societies, much light is cast upon the obscure 
places in past development. 

These sources then, the remains of the event itself, 
are to the historian what the plant is to the botanist 
and the chemicals to the chemist The difference be- 
tween the sources and a narrative text must be fully 
grasped before the new method can be understood. 
Grote's History of Greece is not a source, but the re- 
sult of Grote's study of the sources, his attempt to re- 
construct the past from the sources. The value of this 
reconstruction is determined by comparing it with the 
sources, and the sources of Greek history are all the 
things enumerated above under the heads of Historical 
Bemains and . Traditions. Where are these sources 
enumerfttedf ^ First of all in bibliographies devoted to 
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the histories of particular countries. In some of the 
older bibliographies, no distinction is made between 
sources and modern writers, but in the latest scientific 
works the two classes are kept separate. When a work 
on bibliography is not accessible, the information may 
be obtained from the foot-notes of a modern historical 
narrative. Turn to a volume of Gibbon or Macaulay 
^nd at the bottom of each page will be found an enu- 
meration of the sources of information. From these 
footnot-es a complete Jist of Gibbon's or Macaulay' s 
sources may be obtained. 

Criticism of the Sources. 

But when the historian has collected his material he 
has only taken the first step. The material must be 
tested and its value determined. Upon the success of 
this criticism of the sources depends the value of the 
reconstruction. What will be its value if it rests 
upon worthless material? We must know first of all 
if the material is genuine, that is, if it is what it pre- 
tends to be. Much material that the last century ac- 
cepted as genuine has been rejected as false by this, 
and often as intentionally false, or forged. The 
"Forged Decretals" and "The Gift of Oonstantine" 
are but two of many examples that might be cited. I 
have not space to enumerate the tests by which evi- 
dence is tried to determine its genuineness. In spite 
of the high degree of development attained in this 
branch of historical method, the results reached are 
not always satisfactory. The diflPerent opinions among 
specialists touching the lately discovered ** Athenian 
Constitution," of Aristotle, is a not uncommon illustra- 
tion of inability to reach satisfactory results. 

If our material has stood the tests of genuineness, 
we then proceed to consider its relation to the event. 
Suppose, for example, we have a description of the 
battle of Salamig; what do we want to know about 
that account in order to determine its value ? First of 
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all, who wrote it ? Herodotus. Who was Herodotus ? 
A Greek. Was he living at the time? Probably. 
Was he present at the battle ? Probably not. Why 
not? The battle took place in 480 B. 0. and Herod- 
otus was born about 485 B. C. That would make 
him about five years old at the time. It is evident, 
then, that Herodotus, although he lived at the time, 
could not have been present at the battle and must 
have obtained his information from others and many 
years later. He is not, then, a source, but was obliged 
to write his account from the sources, as a man born 
in 1860 might write the history of our Civil War. This 
conclusion is both true and false. There are cases in 
which a work that was not originally a source might 
become a source, namely, when all the material upon 
which that work is based has been lost. The sources 
with which Herodotus worked have disappeared and 
we cannot go back of him. He is practically our 
court of final appeal Having now decided that the 
account of the battle of Salamis in Herodotus is the 
principal source of information, shall we proceed at 
once to use it? That is, is the criticism at an end, and 
is it time to reconstruct the event from the record? 
Not yet. We want to know more about this man and 
the conditions under which he wrote. What had 
been his education, what was his position in society, 
what his special preparation for writing? In a word, 
was he able to tell the truth ? But a man may be able 
to tell the truth and not be willing to do so. Herod- 
otus lived in Asia Minor. Was he friendly to the 
Persians and hostile to the Greeks? Was he an aris- 
tocrat? He might be unfair to the Athenians. Was 
he a democrat? He might be unjust toward the 
Spartans. How can these questions be answered? 
By a careful study of the work of Herodotus, page by 
page, and line by line, aided in the study by opinions 
of men like Grote, Curtius, and other historians of 
Greece who have covered the same grpund. Tbe tests 
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thus applied might bo summed up under the following 
heads: 

I. Who was the writer? 

IL When did he live? 

III. Where did he live? 

IV. Was he an eye and ear witness? 
V. Was he able to tell the truth? 

VI. Was he willing to tell the truth? 

VII. When did he make the record? 

It is easily seen that questions IV. and VL are the 
least easily and satisfactorily answered. A negative 
answer to question VI. would have the most disastrous 
eflpect. The absolute conviction on the part of the his- 
torian that his witness was not truthful would lead 
him to reject the evidence. The reconstruction of the 
event might have produced far different results had 
the evidence been accepted. It often happens that the 
different versions of an event found in different histo- 
rians is due to the fact that one historian believes a 
certain witness honest and the other believes him 
dishonest 

The work of criticism being ended, the work of re- 
construction begins. 

Establishment of the Facts. 

The first step in reconstruction is the establishment 
of the facts. The event may be described by a single 
witness, by several witnsses that agree in substance, or 
by several witnesses that disagree. In the first case the 
value of the evidence will depend upon the general char- 
acter of the witness and the way in which his evidence 
harmonizes with our general knowledge of the period; 
the second case represents the most satisfactory kind 
of evidence, when the witnesses are independent of one 
another. In the last case, the evidence of the most re- 
liable witnesses must be set over against the least re- 
liable, and when they disagree the evidence of the 
unreliable witnesses is rejected. These are the general 
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principles. I have not space to point out in what 
manner they are modified in the application. 

Having established the individual facts, the next 
step is to arrange them. This may be done under 
the heads of time and place, that is, we may arrange 
in their order all the events that have taken place in 
the United States (place) during the nineteenth cen- 
tury (time), or it may be done in accordance with 
the relation of the facts to some feature of the history 
of the period studied, as the constitution, the, religion, 
the art, etc. The two methods may, of course, be com- 
bined, that is, we may arrauge the facts with regard to 
religion in the United States, in the nineteenth century. 
The arraugement of the facts is determined by the ob- 
ject that the historian has in mind and is nothing 
more than putting his notes in order that he may see 
what they mean as a whole, and what the develop- 
ment has been. At first sight it might appear that 
the work of reconstruction was now at an end. But 
this is far from the truth. 

Interpretation and Combination. 

The facts having been established it is necessary to 
determine what each fact means (interpretation) and 
what they all mean when taken together (combination). 
The interpretation of the sources is divided into inter- 
pretation of the remains, of the traditions, and inter- 
pretation of the sources by one another. Suppose that 
we have established the fact that in one of the Euro- 
pean countries milestones of a certain kind and the re- 
mains of walls of a peculiar construction are encountered 
along the roads. Interpretation justifies us in saying 
that this was once the course of a Eoman highway. This 
is the simplest form of interpretation of remains. More 
difficult problems in interpretation would be to restore 
the coinage system of a country from the coins that 
remained, or to descibe the condition of the early 
European tribes from the root words common to all 
the Aryan people on the continent. An interpretation 
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of the facts of tradition demands a knowledge of the 
writing of the period we are studying, of the style of 
the writer, of the time and place where the record orig- 
inated, and the character of the writer. All of these 
things have been mentioned under the head of general 
criticism; they must be applied in the interpretation 
of each fact, for if we do not understand all these 
things, we shall fail to interpret the facts correctly. 
Last of all, we are much aided in the work of reconstruc- 
tion, through the interpretation of the sources by one 
another. The documents are often unintelligible, and 
the contemporary narrative written by those who have 
helped to make the documents tell us what they mean. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey are used to interpret the 
remains found in Greece and in Asia Minor. Having 
now fixed the facts and interpretated them it is neces- 
sary to combine these interpretations that we may get 
a view of the whole subject. The combined result 
must be lighted up by phantasy that working upon the 
results given it by criticism, interpretation, and combi- 
nation endeavors to see the events in the form in which 
they happened. It is not with the imagination playing 
freely that we have to do here, but with the phantasy 
dealing with definite data. Where the phantasy is 
defective the highest results are not obtained; where 
the imagination is uncontrolled, the results are unscien- 
tific and often worthless. Phantasy as here used means 
the ability to restore the historical past from definite 
data without doing violence to the data. But all the 
difficulties of reproduction have not yet been enum- 
erated. 

Physical and Psychical Conditions. 

The final conception of the subject calls for an un- 
derstanding of the physical, psychical, and social con- 
ditions under which the events took place and their 
relation to other events. For the factors to be consid- 
ered in dealing with human development are the in- 
fluences of nature, the psychology of the individual and 
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of the masses, and the institutions under which the in- 
dividual lives. Geography, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy are for the student of history, auxiliary sciences. 
Last of all, in considering the subject, treated in its 
deepest and broadest meaning, the historian rises into 
the realm of the philosophy of history. 

The Historian and the Teacher. 

Having {hus, step by step, proceeding from the most 
particular to the most general, formed a conception of 
the past period in accord with the evidence, the his- 
torian commits it to paper, supporting his narrative 
throughout by proof. His work is done. He has 
worked carefully, faithfully, and honestly, but it must 
not be forgotten that the value of the result depends 
upon the ability of the historian and the material at 
his disposal. If he had at his disposal all the sources 
in existence, if criticisms, interpretations, combinations, 
and reproductions were infallible, it would never be 
necessary to rewrite the history of that period. But 
that is inconceivable and as a consequence history is 
constantly being rewritten from the sources. 

Such is the way in which history is written. " But 
why," you ask, ** has so much space been devoted to 
the way in which history is written ? I want to know 
how to study history and how to teach it." The stu- 
dent of history and the teacher of history must learn 
of the writer of history. His method must be our 
method. This position is sound and is in harmony 
with the scientific spirit that characterizes all our 
school work to-day. You may read history, if you 
will, but do not imagine that you are studying history, 
if you are not employing the method of the historian 
working directly with the sources and forming your 
own judgment. 

The objection will be raised that this might do for 
the specialist in history, but is out of place when ap- 
plied to all students of history. But this argument is 
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Dot logical. It is just as necessary that all students of 
history should do laboratory work in history by going 
to the sources, as that all students of botanv, chemistry, 
and physics should do laboratory work in those lines. 
As I have already said, the laboratory idea i^ more 
novel when applied to history than when applied to 
some other subjects, but it is not less true because it is 
novel It is not the intention to make historians of all 
our boys and girls, but rather to teach them to study 
what history they do study scientifically. And it is 
high time that this work were being done. For if 
there is any one thing that we need more than another 
in our political life, it is men who are capable of de- 
termining what are facts and of telling what those facts 
mean. In the past, history has been read and recited 
in our schools that our boys and girls might obtain a 
certain amount of information concerning their nation 
or their race. May it be studied in the future for the 
further purpose of disciplining their minds and render- 
ing them capable of forming sound, independent judg- 
ments upon the sources or the raw materials of history ! 
To such a mind the opinion of another is of value only 
as far as it rests upon evidence that stands unscathed 
the test of the severest criticism. 

The Teaching of History. 

Having considered the way in which history is writ- 
ten, it is now in order to point out its application in 
teaching. The success of the application in the school- 
room will depend upon the extent to which the teacher is 
filled with the spirit of historical research. To acquire 
a fair share of this spirit, genius is not necessary, but 
simply a desire to know the truth and a willingness to 
search patiently for it I shall assume, then, that the 
teacher possesses some of the spirit that she wishes to 
impart to her pupils, and that she is endeavoring to 
develop more of that spirit in herself. 

It might be possible to deal with the application of 
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the method to all the grades, from the primary to the 
graduate courses in the University, but that would be 
too comprehensive and would pass beyond the scope of 
these papers. It is not the intention to describe an 
ideal state of things, but to take the teaching of his- 
tory as it exists and to show how it may be improved. 
We shall consider, then, how the study of the sources 
may be made practical for the grammar and high 
schools, and how by devoting no more time to the 
teaching of the subject than is now given, better re- 
sults may be obtained. 

A Collection of Sources. 

The work cannot be done without a collection of 
sources any more than botany can be studied without 
plants. But by a collection of sources I do not mean 
a library; I mean a book made up of extracts from the 
sources and photographs of the historical remains. 
This book must be placed in the hands of the pupil. 
I have talked with teachers who told me that they were 
"using the new method," and I have discovered that 
there was but one copy of a book of sources in the 
school-room, and that was on the teacher's desk. They 
believed that they were using the new method, but I 
fear that they did not know what the new method is. 

The book of sources is not a narrative like the ordi- 
nary school history. It does not read smoothly. " It 
seems to be disconnected," as one puzzled teacher put 
it She was right. It is disconnected, and it is the 
duty of the pupil under the guidance of the teacher to 
connect it Out of the photographs of ruins, of temples, 
of statuary, of remains of every kind, out of the ex- 
tracts from documents, diaries, contemporary narratives, 
newspapers, etc., this brick and lumber and morter of 
history — teacher and pupil are to do on a small scale 
what the historian does upon a large scale — recon- 
struct the past Of such source books, there are at 
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present two available for use. Studies in General His- 
tory by Mary D. Sheldon, and Studies in American His- 
tory by Mary S. Barnes and Earl Barnes, both published 
by D. 0. Heath & Co. The latter book is now in use 
in the Beading Circle, the former was used some three 
years ago and was a failure. The failure was due, I be- 
lieve, to the fact that the attempt was made to read it like 
the ordinary narrative and not to study it as a collec- 
tion of historical sources. That misunderstanding 
will not exist this year. If the teachers are willing to 
work under Professor Caldwell's guidance upon the 
collection of sources placed in their hands. United 
States History will take on a new meaning for them. 
The studies in General History or the studies in Amer- 
ican History should be examined carefully and note 
taken of the different kinds of sources they contain. 
An hour or two may be most profitably employed 
in that way. Then the book of sources should be com- 
pared with the ordinary school narrative. 

The Narrative Text. 

The narrative school history — Myers, Barnes, or 
Swinton — can never take the place of the book of 
sources, nor can the book of sources take- the place of 
the narrative. The pupils should use both. If they 
can have hut one, it should be the book of sources. 
The narrative text and the book of sources supplement 
one another. The book of sources contains the mate- 
rial to be worked up into a narrative; the other book 
contains the material that has been worked up into a 
narrative. This comparison of the book of sources 
with a good narrative text should be continued until 
their relation is understood. The books are not op- 
posed to one another, but they are not the same thing 
and one cannot do the work of the other. 
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Study of the Sources. 

The work begins by placing in the pupils' hands the 
source-books and explaining to them what the books 
are. If the work opens with the geography of Greece, 
let a few words be said upon the influence of the ge- 
ography of a people upon its history, and then, for 
the morrow's lesson, six or seven questions at the end 
of the first extract may be assigned. The mistake of 
assigning too much work at the outset should not be 
made. Many of the questions look simple to the 
teacher; they may not appear so simple to the pupils. 
Some questions that appear very simple prove, on in- 
vestigation, to be anything but simple. Moreover, if 
the teacher be a bright woman, she will not limit her- 
self in the class discussion to these questions, but will 
add others suggested by her own study. 

The pupils should be told that all the questions 
asked in the book can be answered from the material 
found In the book. I say this, because so many teach- 
ers have told me that these source-books cannot 
be used without a library. They can be used without 
a library, because they have been used without a library 
and with excellent results. '' Shall we use no other 
sources than those found in the book?" That depends 
upon circumstances. The pupil cannot use two ex- 
tracts until he has used one. Let him study the mate- 
rial in his source-book first, then if he has time to go 
deeper into the subject, more sources may be put into 
his hands. If the pupils want to do outside reading, 
either in the sources or in narratives, so much the bet- 
ter, but that outside reading must not take the place of 
the work on the source-book. 

Before the pupils come into the class again, they 
must prepare their lessons. This lesson consists in 
the answering of six or seven questions, or, in other 
words, in solving six or seven problems. This is the 
rock upon which a large majority of the teachers have 
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been wrecked. They did not insist upon the prepara- 
tion and the work was not done. Each question must 
be answered fully, the answers written neatly in a note- 
book and brought into the class in that form. This 
should represent the independent thought of the pupil 
and should enable one to gauge his ability. An an- 
swer that does not carry its proof with it should not 
be accepted. *'Yes" and **No" are not complete an- 
swers; they are simply theorems to be demonstrated. 
** Why did you answer 'yes'?" is the question to be 
put at once, and the pupil must understand that his 
work is not finished until he has ^woved his point by 
evidence taken from his source-book. This reasoning 
must all appear in the answer contained in the note- 
book. 

When the class meets each pupil has before him, 
open on the desk, his notebook with answers and his 
source-book. This exercise is not to be a test of mem- 
ory. The teacher should not waste the recitation hour 
in trying to discover how many facts have lodged in 
the brain of this boy or of that girl. I have stated 
that the source- books should be open for use, because 
I was told by a Nebraska teacher that the principal of 
her school criticised her severely for allowing the 
books to be open during the recitation! That man 
was quite absolutely in the clutches of tradition! Let 
the teacher read the first question and call for an an- 
swer. She should be sure the answer is read. Boys 
and girls have an innate objection to doing things in 
the right way. She told them to write the answers 
out, but some of them did not think she meant it. 
She must convince them that they are unprepared if 
they come to class without the written answer. The 
answer read, she proceeds to criticise it First of all, 
has any evidence been omitted? Let other members 
of the class supply it. Is the reasoning incorrect? 
She forces the pupil to defend his answer with the 
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evidence before him and follows him from point to 
point until he sees that it cannot be defended. When 
his conclusions are wrong, she does not tell him so at 
once and give him the right answer, but lets him see 
that he has not proved his point. It may be through 
lack of evidence; it may be from a false interpretation 
or combination. The whole discussion plays around 
this pupil's answer, and the rest of the class is drawn 
into it. The pupils having more evidence and other 
conclusions contribute them. ' While this discussion is 
going on, every member of the class follows closely 
and takes down in his notebook every bit of evidence 
that he had overlooked and every interpretation or 
combination that he had not noticed in writing his 
answers. At the close of the hour each pupil goes 
away knowing more about the subject than when he 
came. He carried in his own work; in the class room 
he added the ideas of the teacher and of fellow pupils. 
The class notes, as proof of attention, must be insisted 
upon and kept distinct from the original answers. 

The Outline. 

The work goes on in this manner until all the ques. 
tions on the topic have been answered and discussed. 
Many teachers have thought that the work stopped 
here, but if the method of the historian is to be our 
model, that cannot be true. We must arrange and 
classify our results and see how they look as a whole. 
The results to be arranged are the answers and class 
notes. Let this be explained to the pupils and let it 
be pointed out that their work on the topic will be 
finished only when the judgments they have formed 
are arranged in the shape of a narrative. They should 
be told that they are writing history. It may not be 
very valuable history for the world at large, but it 
may be very valuable for them. Their conclusions 
may be very weak, but it is only through the exercise 
of the judgment that they learn to draw sound conclu- 
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sions. They are to analyze their results and this 
analysis is to be ^iven the form of an outline. If 
they do not know how to make an outline, time should 
be taken to teach them. The material should not be 
arranged for them, but an outline of some subject 
should be upon the board showing them how to make 
heads and sub-heads. Then they should be allowed to 
try their hands on the history. 

These outlines — or some of them — should be placed 
on the board before the recitation and criticised during 
the recitation. The attempt should not be made to 
run them all in one mould, but the pupils should know 
what they are about and be able to give reasons for 
their divisions and sub-divisions. Above all, no points 
should appear in the outline that cannot be supported 
by evidence. It is true that — as a student once re- 
marked — " a man has a right to his opinion," but it is 
equally true that in history that opinion is of no value 
unless it rests on evidence. 

The Narrative. 

The last step consists in composing a short narra- 
tive, based upon and following the outline closely. 
Portions of these narratives should be read and criti- 
cised, and some especially good narrative read in its 
entirety in the class. Here, as elsewhere, the teacher 
should watch closely for unsound general statements, 
for inexact and incomplete statements. Any and all 
of these things indicate that the pupil is not working 
with his eye on the evidence. The reading of the 
narrative completes the study on that topic, and the 
same operation is repeated with the next topic. 

General Suggestions. 

As the pupil goes from topic to topic and handles 
one bit of evidence after another, the teacher should 
let slip no opportunity of acquainting him with the 
principles of the historic method in their simplest 
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forms. By the use of many simple illustrations, and 
by frequent reiteration, the boy or girl is led to see 
something of the value of the study of the life of hu- 
manity and to understand something about his relation 
to it. He may learn, little by little, that the Restoration 
of the past must rest upon evidence, and after he has 
made an intelligent study of a period, he should be 
able to enumerate the evidence used. In connection 
with his American history he might even be allowed to 
collect evidence and to learn something of its value. 
Pupils may be sent to old residents to gather informa- 
tion touching the history of the town, state, or nation. 
They may be asked to make a list of the sources that 
would be used in writing a history of. the town. This 
list. should be based upon their personal research. Of 
course, with young pupils the matter of criticism can- 
not be carried far, but they can learn that an eye and 
ear witness is the best kind of a witness. The boy 
who went to the circus is listened to in preference to 
the boy who did not go, but has heard about it. They 
pan understand why we should go to the diary of 
Columbus if we want to know what happened on his 
voyage to America. They can even understand why 
the evidence of one witness is better than that of 
another. They know that if their father belongs to 
one political party he does not believe what the papers 
of the other party say. It would also be an easy matter 
to show how diflScult it is to learn the whole truth about 
an event. They may write independent accounts of 
something that has recently taken place in the city or 
town, and of which they have personal knowledge. 
The accounts should be as careful and detailed as pos- 
sible. Let them compare the accounts, noting the 
different points of view and attempting to reconcile 
them, thus establishing the matter of fact. In this 
way in the work in United States or general history a 
thousand opportunities will occur to familiarize the 
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pupils with the principles of the historical method. 
There should be but little generalization at the outset; 
the generalizations should develop naturally from the 
specific cases. 

Having thus outlined the general principles of the 
historic method and indicated how the method mav be 
employed in the secondary schools, it is the intention, 
in the following numbers, to deal with the different 
periods of European and American history for the 
purpose of giving specific illustration of how the 
method may be applied. It is hoped that the teacher 
through the study of these cases in her classes will 
soon obtain such a grasp upon the method as to be 
able to apply it indefinitely. But it should be said'by 
way of anticipation, that the teacher should not feel 
discouraged if she does not get on rapidly at first. 
Let her have patience and persevere; let her remem- 
ber that the principles of historical criticism are but 
the rules of common sense employed in every day life, 
and she will soon see light. 

The success of the work will depend, to a large ex- 
tent, upon the control of the note-book. I have found 
that the most satisfactory book is one with a separable 
cover. The leaves are tied in as fast as needed. 
Covers and paper may be obtained at a very smalL 
cost. The material should be arranged in the book in 
an orderly manner. My system has been to follow 
this order: Answers, Class Notes, Outlines, Narratives. 
A heading on each sheet indicated the topic to which 
the answers belong^ed and all the answers were num- 
bered. Sheets of brown cardboard separated the An- 
swers from the Class notes, the Class notes from the 
Outlines, etc. The object of all this system was to 
render the examination of the books easy. For they 
must be examined at fixed intervals and a repord kept 
of their condition. The work will not succeed unless 
the pupil does his duty and the conditiou of bis book 
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is an excellent test of how he is doing it. The record 
for each pupil may be kept upon a separate sheet, with 
the following columns, running from left to right: 
Due (when the book was due and when handed in). 
Answers (how many, quantity, and quality). Class 
notes (quantity and quality). Outline, Narrative, Oral 
Discussion (part taken by the pupil in class discussion). 
At the end of the term the card will give a good idea 
of what the pupil has done. There was one other col- 
umn headed "Time " and in it was noted the number 
of hours given to the preparation of lessons. It was 
taken from the student's "time card," kept in the 
back of his notebook. This " time card " was of the 
size of the notebook and was ruled with columns at 
the left for the date, in the center for a statement of 
the work done (writing answers, making outlines, etc. ), 
and at the right for the hours or minutes given to the 
work. The keeping of this card is a valuable piece of 
work in itself. Such are the general suggestions 
touching the work. Others will be made from time to 
time throujDjhout the year. 

Reading References. 

The following works contain about everything that 
exists on method in the English language. They have 
to do more with the question of how to study history 
than how to teach it, but I have tried to show that the 
teacher must know how to study history before she 
can teach it. These are books that every teacher of 
history, who is not a teacher simply for a year and a 
day, should possess. They should form the beginning 
of a professional library. Study them, meditate upon 
them, and apply their teachings. Go to them again 
and again, until you have mastered them and are ready 
for something better: 

Freeman, E. A., Methods of Historical Study, Lon- 
don, 1886; Droyson. J. G., Principles of History, 
Boston, 1893; Hall, G. S., Methods of Teaching His- 
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tory, Boston, 1889; Andrews, E. B., Brief Institutes 
of General History, Boston, 1890; Arnold, T., Modern 
History, New York, 1895; Acton, Lord, The Study oti 
History, London, 1890; Stubbs, W., Medieval and 
Modern History, Oxford, 1887; Barnes, M. 8., Studies 
in Historical Method, Boston, 1896; Hinsdale, B. A., 
How to Study and Teach History, N. Y., 1895. 



CHAPTER IL 



THE GRECIAN PERIOD. 

Interpretation of the Period. 

In this chapter and those that are to follow, U 
is our purpose to apply the method to the diflferent 
periods of European and American history. The prin- 
ciples laid down apply to all history work, but my own 
studies from this time on have to do only with Eu- 
ropean history. I assume that my readers are high 
school teachers, and that the applications are ioJbe made 
to high school work and with advanced pupils. I as- 
sume, further, that many of these teachers have either 
graduated from some college, or have been college stu- 
dents for a year or more, while many others have been 
faithful students since graduating from the high 
school, and are making praiseworthy efforts to develop 
themselves. To these last, I would say just a word. 
In many cases, your failure to secure a college or uni- 
versity training was due to circumstances over which 
you believed that you had no control. It may have 
been so, but it is no longer so. Tou can go on with 
your work if you will. Every summer the University 
offers you the advantages of a summer school, where 
you may make a beginning and continue the work by 
yourself throughout the year. A group of enthusias- 
tic teachers, working for five weeks this summer, com- 
pleted a course in Grecian history that covers a semes- 
ter's work of four hours per week in the University. 
During the year, they purpose taking the work in 
Eoman history, and intend to come back next summer 
for a course in the Middle Ages. What they could do, 
you can do. After three or four years of this kind of 
work, your services as teachers of history will be valu- 
able, and will be soufi:ht for. 

8 ^ 
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The object of these papers is twofold: (1) to help 
you immediately in your class work, and (2) to show 
you how to secure a better understanding of the matter 
and method of the subject that you are teaching. To 
accomplish this, I shall divide my monthly papers into 
three parts: (1) general examination of the subject 
matter for the mouth; (2) presentation of this in the 
class-room, consisting of an examination of the mater- 
ial in Sheldon's Studies; and (3) additional references 
for the teacher. 

Relation to the Other Sciences. 

The subject treated in these papers will be Euro- 
pean history and not general history. By general 
history J. understand universal history, and until more 
time is given to history in our schools it would be 
wiser to confine the year's work to European history, 
with such incidental studies as may be necessary in 
order to understand, in a general way, the influence of 
the East upon Europe. But, although the subject is thus 
limited, the teacher should never forget that European 
history is only a part of universal history, and universal 
history but a part of general evolution. It is not to 
be expected that the pupil will understand what these 
ideas mean, but the teacher must grasp them if she 
would have her work consist of something more than 
an enumeration of dates and dynasties or a descrip- 
tion of myths and battles. A string of facts does not 
constitute history, and one may know many facts with- 
out knowing much history. What I have to say, then, 
upon guiding ideas and laws in history is for the 
teacher and not for the pupil. These suggestions are 
intended to aid the teacher in organiziDg historical 
material, and in distinguishing important from unim- 
portant matter. Nothing will be gained by treating 
these laws in the abstract in the classroom, but the 
history should be handled in such a manner that the 
pupils will inevitably understand the workings of the 
laws. 
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The first idea to be fully understood is that of the 
unity of all history. No more independent histories 
of Greece, Rome, France, England, or the United 
States. There is but one evolution of mankind in so- 
ciety, and the evolution of mankind in these different 
countries is but a part of a greater whole. The history 
of human evolution, furthermore, is but a part of the 
evolution of the universe, and is governed by the same 
laws. The same laws that underlie the sciences of 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, botany, and 
zoology, underlie history. These laws have to do with 
the five fundamental ideas of space, time, matter, mo- 
tion, and force and are as follows : the indestructibility 
of matter, the continuity of motion, the persistence of 
force, the persistence of the relations among forces, 
the transformation and equivalence of forces, the direc- 
tion of motion, and the rythm of motion. The law 
that expresses the combined consequences of the ac- 
tion of these different laws is that "of the continuous 
redistribution of matter and motiony An explanation 
of the working of this law would combine the whole 
philosophy of history. 

In all the universe two processes are going on, evo- 
lution and dissolution. In the first there is an inte- 
gration of matter and loss of motion; in the second, 
the reception of motion and disintegration. As this 
evolution goes on the homogeneous changes inevitably 
into the heterogeneous, thus becoming complex and 
differentiated. Greater heterogeneity produces greater 
stability and it also produces segregation or the draw- 
ing together of like units into groups. 

But all this is in the abstract. What is its applica- 
tion to history? The evolution of society is nothing 
more than the continuous redistribution of matter and 
motion. If we take in at a glance the history of civ- 
ilization from its beginning in Egypt down to the 
present time, we see clearly the formation of a great 
social aggregate. To-day humanity is bound together 
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in a grand industrial and economic organization such 
as the Greek and the Roman never dreamed of. Yet 
this is but a beginning, for the integration of the fu- 
ture must be even greater than that of the past. But 
while human brotherhood is thus being brought about 
by the working of natural law, we must not conclude 
that the men and races of the future will be all alike. 
They will be more unlike. As society increases in size 
it grows more heterogeneous, not more homogeneous. 
The difference between Frenchmen and Englishmen, 
between Englishmen and Americans becomes more 
marked instead of less. Every part becomes more 
and more dependent upon every other part. There is 
a division of labor among the parts of a community, of 
a state, of the world. People of the same occupation 
tend to draw together or segregate. The formation of 
classes is as inevitable as the rising of the sun. 

But while the evolution of the larger human aggre- 
gate has been going on, smaller aggregates forming 
parts of it have completed their evolution, have reached 
a state of equilibrium and dissolved. The histories of 
numberless individuals, towns, cities, and states illus- 
trate this truth. The kingdoms of Egypt, Assyria, Per- 
sia, Macedonia, Rome, and others are but a few of many 
examples. 

To follow in detail the working of the laws above 
stated is not always easy. There are, however, many 
self-evident applications. For instance, the periodic 
waves of religious, political or economic enthusiasm 
that sweep over a people are due to the law of the 
rythm of motion. Tribes migrating along river valleys 
are following the line of least resistance. 

In tracing the operation of these laws in history, we 
find that they work through three mediums: man, his 
natural environment, and his social environment 
When evolution is fully understood, it should be pos- 
sible to analyze into simple forms the complex histor- 
ical product resulting from the action and reaction of 
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man, nature, and society upon one another. Let us 
look for a moment at mese three historical factors. 

History, Heredity, and Geography. 

We have to note, in the first place, when we begin 
our study of man in society that he has already passed 
a long period of time upon the earth. When we meet 
with him in Egypt, Assyria, or Greece it is by no 
means with primitive man that we have to do, but with 
a man who for thousands of years has been under the 
influence of heredity, of natural and social environ- 
ment. The Greek of the Homeric age differed from 
the Egyptian of the same period because his ancestors 
for many generations had inherited characteristics dif- 
ferent from those inherited by the Egyptians, had in- 
habited a country utterly different from Egypt, and 
had been influenced by manners and customs very un- 
like those ruling in the valley of the Nile. It is an 
easy matter to make clear to the average pupil the 
influence of land and climate and the way in which life 
is conditioned by these. Take as extreme examples, the 
negro of the tropics, the Arab of the desert, the in- 
habitant of the Nile valley, the Greek, the Swiss, the 
Esquimaux, and point out, or better draw out by 
questions, the influence of land and climate upon the 
life of these peoples. An extreme of heat or of cold 
deadens the energies of man. He lacks ambition 
where nature supplies food that needs but to be gath- 
ered. Civilization lies not in the tropics, where life is 
BO easy, but in the temperate zone where by the sweat 
of his brow man wins his bread. How great the de- 
pendence of man upon nature is may be shown by 
the statement that social evolution depends upon pop- 
ulation and population depends upon an abundant food 
supply. 

Turning to the second factor, the individual, we note 
that before the child has been acted upon by his physi- 
cal and social environment, he is what he is because of 
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his ancestors. He is born with physical and mental 
characteristics that distinguish* him from other child- 
ren, and he will never be just like them. And as we 
ascend from the individual to the family, from the 
family to the community, the nation, the race, we notice 
certain characteristics that distinguish each group from 
other groups. These differences lead to unlike views 
of life, to cross purposes and conflict. But while em- 
phasizing the points of dissimilarity among individuals 
and groups, we must not overlook the great points of 
similarity. There is a physiological man and a psy- 
chological man, and this man is neither Peter nor Paul, 
neither a Frenchman nor an American, neither a man 
of the eighteenth century nor of the nineteenth. Biology 
and psychology know only man in general. If this 
were not so, if we did not know that the Greek of three 
thousand years ago was governed by the same physical 
and psychical laws as the man of the nineteenth century, 
a science of history would be an impossibility. 

Man dies, but society lives. Society, that great ag- 
gregate of institutions created by men for their own 
welfare, changes from generation to generation, be- 
coming constantly more complex and more effective in 
shaping the life of the individual. Not only does so- 
ciety act upon the individual, but the individual reacts 
upon society. **And so, little by little, age by age, 
society, which has croatocl man, is by man transformed." 
The influence of the iiidividual upon society is shown 
in the constant roadjuHimonts taking place in the so- 
cial macliinory, whilo tho inoroasiiig differentiation and 
dofinitonoHH in tho Hooial organization may bo seen by 
a comparison of Iloniorio ^ov(M*innont with its king act- 
ing as rulor, priont, law-givor, jud^o, and general, with 
our complex organization in whioh those functions are 
no longer oxorointul by <uu> num. 

Such are tho i^nidln^ Idonn and hiWH tliat make of 
history sonuUhIng moro than an ontortaining tale. I 
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do not say that history cannot be taught, if the teacher 
lacks a knowledge of these things, but I do say that it 
is likely to be taught blindly and ineffectively. In 
asking for such a preparation, I do not ask for the im- 
possible; I am asking what college trained teachers 
should be able to do to-day and what others should as- 
pire to do; for every high school teacher should either 
be a college graduMe or should have a training equiv- 
alent to that given by a good college. If she does not 
have it now, it is her duty to set about the task of ac- 
quiring it. Whether an understanding of the subject 
calls for five or ten years' work, it matters not; the im- 
portant point is that some progress is being made each 
year. 

Such is the setting that each part of our history 
must have. However limited it be in time and space, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that each period 
in the evolution of humanity is but a part of the 
grander evolution that is changing star mist into suns, 
suns into habitable planets, and these in turn into dead 
moons. Our European history, then, is an inseparable 
part of universal history, and our Grecian history an. 
inseparable part of European history. The work 
throughout should be shaped in such a way as to im- 
press upon the mind of the pupil the unity of European 
history. 

Tha Geography of Greece and Europe. 

The first point to be noted is the physical features 
of Europe and the characteristics that give it unity, 
when contrasted with the other continents. After the 
varieties of climate, differences of elevation, length of 
seacoast, the great number of bays and islands, gulfs, 
seas, lakes, and navigable rivers have been noted, it 
will be seen by comparing Greece with the rest of 
Europe that here the European characteristics are 
heightened and that '' Greece is Europe condensed and 
reflected in a mirror.'' We study its mountain bar- 
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rierfl that protect and divide, its seacoast, harbors, 
islands, climate, soil, and productions. We note that 
the eastern half is more favored than the western half, 
and that this more favored eastern half is in close con- 
tact with Asia Minor. These are but suggestions of 
the manner in which the geography must be kept in 
sight all through the work. 

But if there is a geographical unity that hold& the 
peoples of Europe together, it is not all, for there is 
also a race unity. "With few exceptions, the peoples of 
Europe are closely related. If we omit the Finns, the 
Magyars (Hungarians), the Basques, and the Turks, the 
other inhabitants of Europe may be included under 
one race name, the Aryans. The Greeks, the Latins, 
the Celts, the Teutons, and the Slaves are allied in 
language, manners and customs, government, and re- 
ligion. They have a common history that is nothing 
more and nothing less than an account of evolution of 
the present social organization that we call European 
society, and that embraces the histories of all the peo- 
pies making up the Aryan race in Europe. In deal- 
ing with any part of this history, the whole should 
never be lost sight of, for in this way only can the just 
proportions of each part be understood. 

The Early Greeks. 

The Greeks, however, were not the original inhabi- 
tants of the lands around the ^gean sea. As nomad 
tribes they wandered into these new homes from south- 
eastern Europe, bringing with them a primitive civil- 
ization that had much in common with the civilization 
of the other branches of the Aryan race. Here, under 
the charm of their new surroundings and the influence 
of the older civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Phoenicia, they developed into the Greeks of his- 
tory. In the beginning they were not united, for 
union is a result of development. Just as the Aryans 
of Europe had differentiated into Greeks, Latins, Celts, 
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Germans, and Slaves, so the inhabitants of the coasts of 
the -Slgean — not then known as Greeks — divided into 
little tribes, occupying the natural divisions formed by 
mountains, seacoasts, and rivers. In the early days 
there was little communication, the difference among 
the tribes became marked, and there was no common 
name for all. Later, intercourse became more com- 
mon, tribe struggled with tribe, and little by little, out 
of it all grew common interests and a larger integra- 
tion. The people became known as Hellenes and their 
land as Hellas. But never did this integration go so 
far, in the independent history of Hellas, that the in- 
terest ii\ the common country remained for any length 
of time paramount to the interest in the local state, 
and never until the Greeks became subject to the rule 
of Macedon were they all united under one govern- 
ment. The Greek states became ever more -hetero- 
.geneous, but the force that strove to unite these parts 
into a harmonious whole was never sufficiently great 
to overcome the resistance that it met. 

Colonization. 

But while the Greeks were integrating and differen- 
tiating, they were growing more numerous. From all 
parts of the peninsula colonists went forth to settle 
the islands of the -^Eofean sea and the coasts of Asia 
Minor. Colonies in turn became mothers of colonies, 
and soon a greater Greece appeared occupying the 
whole northern and eastern coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. That this greater Greece never became polit- 
ically one, that the Greeks did not anticipate the Ro- 
mans in uniting the peoples of the Mediterranean, are 
facts of great significance that find their explanation 
in the early history of the Greek and Italian peninsulas. 

The Foreign Wars. 

It was natural that this greater Hellas should in many 
places come in contact with opposing forces. The proof 
of its strength would be found in its ability to resist 
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the expanding power of other peoples. It failed at all 
points but one, and its failure was the proof of its 
weakness. The Greeks did not fail against Carthage, 
against Rome, and against Macedon because the Greeks 
physically, morally, and intellectually were inferior to 
their ancestors who fought against Persia, but because 
they were less united and fought against superior ad- 
versaries. The little Greek communities were organ- 
ized for war with one another, but when " war arises 
between two great peoples, a more comprehensive organ- 
ization is imperative. A supreme power is needed that 
shall make it possible to unite all the forces against 
the foreign foe." Macedon and Rome had such organ- 
ization and such supreme power and the Greeks were 
conquered by each in turn. This larger view of the 
Greeks pushing out the boundaries of Greece to the 
North, .the East and the West, encroaching upon the 
territory of its neighbors, is that of a people in the 
summer of its strength. Then came a time of contrac- * 
tion, and on every hand the boundaries fell back before 
the advance of the foes of Greece. Sicily was lost, 
Italy was lost. In quick succession in Asia Minor, on 
the Black Sea coast, in the islands of the ^gean the 
power passed from Greece, and at last the peninsula of 
Greece itself ceased to be free and the Greek people 
had become a part of that larger integration, the Ro- 
man Empire. 

In the school narrative of Grecian history this lar- 
ger survey is lost sight of, and the emphasis is laid 
upon the evolution of that part of Greek life shut up 
in the peninsula. This is clearly to take too narrow a 
view of the subject. We do not make use of all the 
information that we have. Our knowledge of the 
Greece of our own day blinds us in our study of the 
Greece of two thousand years ago. 

The Evolution of Greek Life. 

While Greece was expanding and differentiating into 
tribes and states, her religious, political, social, and 
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economic organization was growing more complex, that 
is, more differentiated, and, more definite, and segrega- 
tion was going steadily on. It is more especially with 
these things that the school histories have to do. They 
trace the development of the government with its 
greater and greater distribution of power and definite- 
ness. The most complete development is shown in the 
Athenian constitution between the Homeric age and 
the age of Pericles, It will be noticed also that while 
the law of evolution was producing greater complexity 
in the state, the state was steadily growing in size. 
From the leadership of Athens in Attica to the Athe- 
nian empire, the integration went on irresistibly. 

The working of the laws in religion, bringing out 
variety of belief, with a tendency to unite on general 
principles, is shown in the development of local cults 
at Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and other places, and the 
rise of great religious organizations like the Amphic- 
tyonies and of religious gatherings like the great 
games. The same thing may be followed out in the 
development of industry, art, and literature, while the 
working of the law of segregation is shown in the for- 
mation of classes at Athens, Sparta, and elsewhere. 

Lack of Unity. 

Turning to the attempts to unite all the Greeks in 
one state, to carry out on a large scale the work that 
was being done on a small scale in the different schools, 
we find examples in the Athenian Empire, overthrown 
by Sparta; in the Spartan supremacy, ended by Thebes; 
in the Theban leadership that closed with the death of 
Epaminondas, and in the Achaean League that fell 
before Rome. Many of these attempts to unite the 
Greeks seemed full of promise, but in no case was the 
promise fulfilled. To point out the causes of failure 
would not be a difficult matter. 

Such was the evolution of the Greeks, the first 
branch of the Aryan race in Europe to reach a high 
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plane of civilization. I repeat again that it is not ex- 
pected nor desired that this sort of thing should be 
taught to high school pupils. What I have written 
has been for the teacher. It is suggestive, and indi- 
cates along what lines she must study if she will really 
know what history means, and will treat the subject 
intelligently and effectively in the classroom. In the 
third section I shall have something to say upon books 
that may be helpful in giving this broader and more 
philosophical view. 

SHELDON'S STUDIES. 

The second section each month will be devoted to 
the examination of some part of Sheldon's Studies in 
General History. I shall try to make it definite and 
practical so that thfe teacher can repeat the work in 
the classroom, but the teacher should remember that 
the ^^sottrce-melhod^^ cannot he applied unless sources 
are in the hands of the pupils^ and that a modern nar- 
rative text is not a source. 

When it is possible, two years should be given to the 
European history, the first year being devoted to the 
study of the Greeks and the Romans, and the second to 
the Germanic development. When this cannot be done 
and the teacher is obliged to cover the whole ground 
yn a year, then the work may be divided for the year as 
it was for the two years. Given nineteen weeks for 
Greece and Kome, eleven weeks should be devoted to 
the study of the Greeks, for the simple reason that a 
good beginning calls for slower work. For eleven 
weeks' work upon the matter relating to Grecian his- 
tory, I would suggest the following distribution : 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 

First Week. — Monday, place the books in the hands 
of the pupils; explain what they are, t.6., the difference 
between a source and a narrative; assign half the ques- 
tions on page 33, telling your pupils that all can be 
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answered from a study of the map on pages 30-31, and 
the note on page 32 ; describe the use of the note book 
and the way in which the questions must be answered 
(see the September number of the Journal), and ex- 
plain the successive steps of outline making and narra- 
tive that will complete the work. This talk should be 
carefully prepared, should be simple and clear. Tues- 
day, the questions are discussed in the class and notes 
taken. Do not consume all the recitation hour in dis- 
cussing one question, but do not make the opposite 
mistake of taking **yes" or **no" for an answer, 
or of considering all questions of equal importance. 
Wednesday, discuss the remaining questions, and as- 
sign work on the outline for the next day. Thursday, 
put some of the outlines upon the board and criticise 
them. Require the narrative for the next day. Fri- 
day, read and criticise the narratives in the class. Lay 
the foundation well in this week's work, but remember 
it is not final nor exhaustive, especially the last. Other 
outlines will be made and other narratives written. 
Do not expect too long an outline nor too full a narra- 
tive. Do not require your pupils to use outside ma- 
terial until they have used that found in the book. 
By working over the questions in advance of the class, 
the teacher will be able to economize time by learn- 
ing what is more important and what less. For ex- 
ample, in the first paragraph of questions, page 33, 
these points are brought out: (1) the Greek penin- 
sula and the Greek states into which it is divided are 
protected by natural boundaries; (2) the Greek 
states are independent because they can supply their 
own needs; (3) the Greek states are small compared 
with modern states. The second paragraph treats of 
two things: (1) the occupations of the Greeks; (2) 
the relation of the Greeks to Asia. This preliminary 
analysis is indispensable to a successful discussion. 

Second Week. — Monday, first paragraph of questions 
on page 37 ; Tuesdajj^ second and third paragraphs ; 
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Wednesday, outline; Thursday, narrative; Friday, first 
half of the questions on page 39. 

Third Week. — Monday, remainder of questions on 
page 39. Do this work carefully, for it is the foundation 
of all future work on government. Tuesday, outline and 
narrative, giving more attention to the outline than to 
the narrative, and if the same class is doing work in 
English composition, time may be saved by examining 
the narrative in connection with that work, and this will 
give the pwpils more time to work; Wednesday, study 
of questions on page 42; Thursday, outline and narra- 
tive; Friday, study of questions on page 46. 

Fourth Week. — Monday, outline and narrative; 
Tuesday, questions page 47; Wednesday, questions on 
page 53 (half) ; Thursday, questions on. page 58 (half)'; 
Friday, questions on page 56. 

Fifth Week. — Monday, outline and narrative ; Tues- 
day, questions on page 60 (half) ; Wednesday, questions 
on page 60 (half ) ; Thursday, outline and narrative; Fri- 
day, questions on page 6*2. 

Sixth Week. — Monday and Tuesday, questions on 
page 65; Wednesday, questions on page 69; Thurs- 
day, questions on page 72; Friday, outline and 
narrative. 

Seventh Week. — Monday, questions on page 72; 
Tuesday, questions on page 76; Wednesday, questions 
on page 80; Thursday, questions on page 82; Friday, 
questions on page 85. 

Eighth Week. — Monday, questions on page 87; 
Tuesday, outline; Wednesday, narrative; Thursday 
and Friday, questions on page 93. 

Ninth Week. — Monday, questions on page 96; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, questions on page 101; 
Thursday, questions on page 105, and Friday, ques- 
tions on page 107. 

Tenth Week. — Monday, questions on pages 110 
and 113; Tuesday, outline; Wednesday, narrative; 
Thursday, questions on page 115; Friday, questions 
on page 117. 
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Eleventh Week. — Monday, outline and narrative ; 
Tuesday, questions on page 121; Wednesday, ques- 
tions on page 122; Thursday, questions on page 127; 
Friday, outline and narrative. 

If a half a year can be given to this work, the above 
outline may be expanded by giving more time to the dis- 
cussion of the questions, by making more outlines and 
developing the narratives. It will be noted that the whole 
matter may be arranged under a small number of main 
heads: Study on the Geography; Civilization of the 
Homeric Age; Colonization; Constitution of Sparta; 
Constitution of Athens; The Persian Wars; Athenian 
Leadership; Peloponnesian Wars; Supremacy of Sparta, 
Thebes, Macedon ; Conquests of Alexander and Spread 
of Greek Civilization; The Greek Kingdoms and the 
Supremacy of Rome. As the topics are treated one 
by one, bind them together by short, rapid reviews. 
In discussing advance topics, bring out by question- 
ing the relationship between the period studied and 
the earlier periods. You should not expect your pupils 
to remember a multitude of facts, but each one should 
have as a result of his work a clear, general outline of 
Grecian history. The rapid reviews may be aided by 
the preparation of outlines to be hung upon the wall. 
These outlines should be printed in large letters 
upon large sheets of manilla paper. One outline 
should contain the main periods of Greek history with 
about twelve dates, and as these periods are developed 
in the class, the outline of each period should be pre- 
pared and hung upon the wall. A boy may forget his 
dates, but if he has studied the great events intelli- 
gently, he will not fail to get them in the right order. 
On a certain occasion, a candidate for admittance to 
the University could not tell which was the earlier in 
point of time, the Persian Wars or the Peloponnesian 
War. Her work had evidently been a failure. She 
should have known, at least, that jealousy of the Athe- 
Dian Empire had caused the Peloponnesian War, and 
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that the Athenian Empire had been one of the results 
of the Persian wars. This review work may be aided 
by the use of historical maps. Townsend, MacCoun & 
Co., publish a set of historical wall maps for $20. If 
the funds are not to be had for that, get a copy of 
Labberton's Atlas, without text, and have the princi- 
pal plates enlarged by the pupils. Let the maps show- 
ing the development of Greece be hung side by side 
upon the wall ; then by a comparative study of these 
maps bring out the changes that took place in the dif- 
ferent periods. These maps should be used every day, 
and pupils should be taught how to study them. 

I have emphasized the importance of keeping con- 
stantly in view the whole of the history that is being 
studied for the reason that many teachers have failed 
right here. They did not know how to bind the differ- 
ent studies together. But this binding process is the 
last step and not the first. The first step is to study 
critically the material contained in Sheldon on the 
different topics. What are the sources with which we 
have to do? 

The first division deals with the geography. The 
material there consists of a map and a description of 
the products of the country. Always draw the atten- 
tion of your pupils to the material that they are study- 
ing. If you would add to the material for this study, 
what would you add ? Evidently a more detailed map 
would be the first thing; then photographs of the 
country, its products, etc., or some of the products 
themselves, and, last, descriptions of the country and 
people by travellers. All of this would be source mat- 
ter and would enable us to understand more fully the 
influence of the country upon the history of the 
people. 

In the second period we have to do with the Heroic 
Age. What are the sources? The Lion Gate of 
Mycenae (page 34) actually existing to-day, and the 
Homeric poems (pages 37-46). These are the only 
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sources incorporated in the text. From the first, we 
can form some idea of the early architecture and sculp- 
ture of Greece, from the second, we become acquainted 
with the literature, manners, and customs of the 
time. Of course the Homeric poems were composed 
in the Greek language, and we lose as much when we 
read a translation as the Germans lose when they 
read Shakespeare in German. As records of the Tro- 
jan War these poems have practically no value. Homer 
probably never lived, and the poems are evidently a 
national product, not composed by one man at one 
time, but by many men at different times. The poeins 
are of value because they unconsciously reveal to us 
the manners and customs of the age in which they 
were composed. Agamemnon and Menelaus, Hector 
and Paris are fictions, but there undoubtedly were 
kings and queens, councils and assemblies, religions, 
wars, etc., as we find them in the Iliad. While none 
of the events in Mr. Howells' novels, for instance, may 
be true, the historian could draw from many of them 
true accounts of the life of New England in the nine- 
teenth century. It must be kept constantly in mind that 
the study of the Heroic Age is a study of conditions more 
than of actions. Do not for an instant allow the pupils 
to treat "The Expedition of the Argonauts,'' **The Tro- 
jan War," ''The Dorian Migration," "The Establish- 
ment of the Delphic Oracle," as real events. The early 
Greeks looked upon these stories as history; we do 
not. All of these things happened before there were 
any written records, and if there was originally any 
foundation of facts to these myths it has been so 
overgrown by fiction that it is no longer discernible. 
About the events of this period, about the definite acts 
of definite men at definite times we know nothing. 
This may seem an unsatisfactory conclusion to reach, 
but it cannot be helped. What the Greeks of a later 
age imagined concerning the Heroic Age may tell us 
something about the Greeks of the later period, but it 
4 
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certainly casts no light on the earlier period. I re- 
peat, then, that in dealing with this Heroic Age we 
have to do with conditions rather than with actions. 

It will be noted that the paragraph on page 33, 
headed **The Settlement of Greece" deals rather with 
the influence of the East on Greece. After the Greeks 
had settled around the .Sgean, they began to feel the 
influence of the older civilizations in Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Assyria, etc. There is evidence in abundance 
to prove this. It is found in the Greek language and 
in the ruins existing to-day. So much, then, about the 
Cadmus and Pelops myths is undoubtedly true, namely, 
that Greece received her first impulse toward a higher 
civilization from the older countries. This might all 
be true, and Cadmus and Pelops never have existed. 
They probably never did exist. 

Although none of the details concerning "The Ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts," "The Trojan War," and 
"The Dorian Migration" appear to have any histori- 
cal foundation, yet these myths point to a time when 
Greece was in an unsettled condition, when boundaries 
were shifting and colonists were going out to find new 
homes, when men were led away by fondness for ad- 
venture and hope of gain, while many of the colonies 
were founded only after years of struggle with the 
original inhabitants. 

Even if Homer did not write the Iliad, the Iliad ex- 
ists, and is the product of the Greek mind. The story 
of the founding of the Delphic Oracle is a myth, but 
the Oracle itself was no myth. Poem and oracle are 
two of the formative forces in Greek life. The pupil 
should read the one and understand what the other did. 
Both of the subjects just named should be treated as 
parts of the early conditions in Greece. Having noted 
that the civilizing impulse came from the East, and 
that the Greece of that age was in an unsettled condi- 
tion, we ask what manner of life is revealed to us by 
the monuments and the poems that have come down to 
us? Here the genuine source study begins. 
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The following features can be brought out by the 
study of the sources: the Lion Gate shows us the 
condition of architecture and sculpture, and how primi- 
tive they were may be seen by comparing the archi- 
tecture of the Lion Gate with the Parthenon on page 
88, and the sculpture with the figures on page 89; on 
pages 37, 38, and 39 we have pen pictures of the govern- 
ment of the age, and we see the government machinery 
in motion; on pages 40, 41, and 42, we find extracts 
illustrative of the home and social life of the Greeks, 
and on pages 42, 43, and 46, we have a bit of Greek 
theology. This material should be worked over care- 
fully by means of the numerous questions given, and 
the answers should be analyzed and arranged in the 
form of an outline. As an illustration of the way in 
which all the material should be treated, I shall take 
the extracts on pages 37, 38, and 39, dealing with the 
government, and treat them as I would have them 
treated in the class-room, every answer to be sup- 
ported by evidence from the text. 

What title has the chief ruler among the Greeks? 
The answer would be " king. " Give your proof. (Copies 
of Sheldon containing the extracts from the Iliad must 
be open before the pupils.) The first thing to be done 
is clearly to find out who the chief ruler was. A study 
of the evidence shows that it was Agamemnon. What 
was he called? This leads to the citation of all the 
passages in which the title "king" is applied to the 
leader. Note that there are two steps in all this: (1) 
seeking out the evidence, and (2) telling what it means, 
or interpreting it. If any of the pupils have failed to 
get a complete answer, let them make notes of the new 
evidence cited. It will be noted that each question calls 
for a careful examination of the whole extract 

Make a list of the things that he does. Calls a coun- 
cil ; calls the assembly ; presides over each ; gives laws ; 
^acrifice^ to the gods; commands in battle; judges the 
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people. When an answer like this has been given, the 
pupil should be required to point out the passages 
that justified him in making this statement, and these 
sentences or phrazes from the source should form part 
of the answer brought into the class. The form in 
his note book would be (1) Question, (2) Answer, (3) 
Evidence. 

What title may he have on account of each one of 
these duties f Ruler or president, because he summoi^ed 
councils and assemblies, and presided over them; legis- 
lator, because he gave laws; priest, because he sacri- 
ficed ; general, because he commanded in battle ; judge, 
because he decided cases. 

So the teacher proceeds, question by question, the 
attention of the class being fixed upon the text con- 
taining the extract from the Iliad. The last question 
is, Hoiv do the following extracts show this government 
to have been supported? The king had flocks, woods, 
farms, vineyards, and orchards of his own; he received 
gifts from the people and seized booty in war. Note 
how primitive and indefinite all this is. The power is 
in the hands of one man, for although there are coun- 
cils and assemblies, the king may act in opposition to 
their wishes. 

An analysis of the answers received will produce 
somewhat the following result: 

HOMERIC GOVERNMENT. 

I The King. 
A, Duties. 

1. Euler. 

a. Summons council and assembly. 
h. Presides over the same, 
c. Instructs the same. 

2. Legislator, 

3. General. 

4. Priest. 
0. Judge, 
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B, His power arbitrary. 

C, His resources. 

1. Income from his own lands. 

2. Gifts of the people. 

3. Plunder. 

II. The Council. 

A, How composed; minor kings. 

B, Kelatio)! to the king. 

1. Called and presided over by him. 

2. Advises him. 

C Relation to the people. 

1. Advises and controls. 

2. Judges. 

III. The Assembly. 

A, Composed of free men. 

B, No freedom of speech. 
C No right to vote. 

D, Called to listen. 

This outline should then be developed into a narra- 
tive, thus completing the study on the Homeric Qov- 
emment. The other studies on the Homeric or Heroic 
Age should be treated in the same way, and then a 
larger outline prepared, covering the government, so- 
cial life, and religion. If the teacher be pressed for 
time, but one outline may be made at the end of the 
study on the Heroic Age. 

The other periods should be taken up in the same 
way, the attention being drawn first to the character of 
the evidence. Our best material on the Persian Wars 
is given us by Herodotus, and yet Herodotus was but a 
child when the invasion took place. Our information 
about the early Spartan constitution is drawn from 
Plutarch's Lives, and Plutarch lived at least six hundred 
years after the period he describes. Our account of the 
Peloponnesian War was written by Thucydides who 
took part in it ; the defence of Socrates is in the words 
of his pupil Plato; the virtues and vices, the follies and 
foibles of the Athenians are shown by the extracts from 
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their great dramatists, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des and Aristophanes, and the struggle with Philip of 
Macedon is studied in the speeches delivered against 
him by his great opponent Demosthenes the Athenian. 
Kemember, however, that while these speeches are 
sources, they are not the best of sources and it is not 
fair to judge Philip by the political speeches of Demos- 
tbenes, for Demosthenes does not always tell the truth. 
Let the pupils consult an encyclopedia for the data 
needed concerning the different sources. Each time 
that a new source is taken up they should be required 
to make a brief statement as to who made the record, 
when he lived, where he lived, and what the value of 
the source is. These questions, raised in connection with 
every new record, will soon become familiar and will 
be asked involuntarily. Much has been gained when 
the pupil has learned to ask for proof and has learned, 
too, that all evidence is not of equal value. 

REFERENCE LISTS. 

The laws underlying historical evolution are treated 
at length in the writings of Herbert Spencer. Every 
teacher of history should make a careful study of 
Spencer's First Principles. Darwin's Descent of Man, 
Huxley's Man's Place in Nature, and Gidding's Prin- 
ciples of Sociology may be studied in turn after 
Spencer has been mastered, or by way of light reading 
in connection with Spencer! 

If more material is needed for the studv of Grecian 
history, I should advise that the sources be supplied 
first, either to the teacher's own library or to the 
school library. Even if the pupil has not time to work 
over any more material on the Persian Wars, for in- 
stance, it is an education to him to handle the whole 
of Herodotus in a translation, to glance through the 
book, get some idea of its size, and to read a little here 
and there. All the sources quoted from in Sheldon 
may be found in the Bohn or Harper libraries, and 
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may be had for ninety-five cents or l^ss. Plumptre's 
translations of jEschylus and Sophocles and Frere's 
translation of Aristophanes are excellent, are cheaper 
than the Harper translations and preferable to them. 
Plato's Apology is to be had in a cheap form in Hind's 
Handy Literal Translations. A catalogue will be 
found in the back of the Bohn and Harper books giv- 
ing all the Greek translations published by them. 
Myer's History of Greece (larger work), published 
by Ginn & Co., gives references to the sources and a 
. good list of narratives dealing with the whole or parts 
of Greek history. The four standard narratives deal- 
ing with Grecian history as a whole are by Grote, Ab- 
bott (not yet finished), Curtius (translated from the 
German), and Holm (now being translated from the 
German). Grote's history is one of the best that has 
ever been written. It may be had for three or four 
dollars. I should advise that the sources be pur- 
chased first with a set of Grote. The other narra- 
tives may be added from time to time. 

Next month the history of the Romans will be 
treated. ^ 



CHAPTER III. 



THE ROMANS. 

The Interpretation of the Period. 

In the last number of the Journal we dealt with 
the beginning of European civilization and the evolu- 
tion of the first branch of the Aryan race — the Greeks. 
We followed that evolution to the point where the 
Greeks had come into contact with the Romans, and 
had become a part of the Roman Empire. It is neces- 
sary now to retrace our steps and follow the develop- 
ment of the Roman oower. 

The Beginning. 

With the appearance of Rome in European history, 
the area of history becomes larger and the number of 
peoples involved becomes greater. We shall trace 
rapidly the growth of Rome, beginning with the little 
city state upon the Tiber, following its conquests as it 
becomes mistress of the Italian peninsula, of the 
Western and of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Until Rome had conquered the Greeks in southern 
Italy, it may be said to have been outside of the 
larger circle of European civilization. When the 
light of history is shed upon the Italian peninsula, 
we find it occupied by a number of different tribes 
more or less closely related, the Italians, Etruscans, 
Celts, and Greeks. The Etruscans had undoubtedly 
dominated the whole peninsula, but when they first 
come to our notice they are confined to the north- 
ern and western half. The Celts were just pushing 
in over the Alps of the north, while the Greeks occu- 
pied the south of the peninsula. The Italians in the 
center jwere thus shut in by the Etruscans and Greeks. 
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In the seventh century B.C., there was nothing in 
the condition of Rome to indicate its future greatness. 
It was one of a large number of Latin communities 
forming a subdivision of the Italians. It had grown 
up upon the Tiber upon the frontier of the Latin set- 
tlements, forced to struggle continuously with the 
Etruscans and with the small tribes bordering on 
Latiumto the south. 

Conquest of Italy. 

Much depended upon these early struggles and upon 
the early organization of the city, but we know little 
or nothing about them. They are all shrouded in dark- 
ness. But there, is one thing that we do know. This 
frontier city, having entered into alliances with other 
towns of Latium, began gradually to show a marked 
preponderance over its neighbors. While the southern 
Latins were bearing the brunt of war, growing grad- 
ually weaker, Rome was increasing in size and devel- 
oping a most effective constitution. While the consti- 
tution itself was growing, much of the strength of 
Rome was given to its internal affairs and to civil 
wars. During this period the progress outside of the 
city was insignificant, but when the constitution had 
once taken definite shape, plebeians and patricians had 
been merged into a common state and granted equal 
civil and political rights, then it was possible for Rome 
to devote all its forces to external affairs and its do- 
minion then progressed by leaps and bounds. By 
most skillful diplomacy that enabled it to divide its 
opponents and to fight them singly, or to make alliances 
for the purpose of crushing too strong an opponent, 
Rome conquered one after the other, Latium, Etruria, 
Samnium, the Celts, and last of all, the Greeks of 
southern Italy. By the conquest of southern Italy, 
Rome not only became mistress of the peninsula of 
Italy, but became a factor in the civilization of the 
Mediterranean basin. 
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Southeastern Europe. 

At this time, the state of the Mediterranean world 
was not unlike that of Europe of to-day. In the west 
was the commonwealth of Carthage and the tribal states 
of Spain and Gaul. In Greece a variety of govern- 
ments existed. Macedonia was a monarchy; Assyria 
was an empire, while Egypt was a monarchy under 
Grecian princes. In a brief period of time all these 
states were destined to disappear before the advance of 
Rome and to become absorbed in one great world em- 
pire. 

Conquest of Carthage. 

When the conquest of the peninsula was finished, 
Rome's interest seemed to lead it in two directions, 
to the west and to the east. By the conquest of the 
Greeks of southern Italy it had naturally involved 
itself in the affairs of the east. The nearness of 
Sicily and the fact that Carthage held the most of this 
island made a struggle with that power inevitable. 
Here for the first time was the great republic brought 
face to face with an equally great republic. Rome was 
mistress of the peninsula. Carthage was mistress of 
the sea. 

The struggle that followed divides itself into three 
periods. The first centering around Sicily, resulting 
in a marked success for Rome, and characterized by 
the creation of a fleet that drove the Carthaginian fleet 
from the sea. At the close of the first war, Rome was 
in possession of Sicily and soon afterwards of Corsica 
and Sardinia. Carthage made good its loss by ex- 
tending its territory in Spain. 

The second period was one of the most critical in the 
whole history of Rome. Hannibal crossed the Alps 
and carried the war into the heart of the enemy's 
country, marching and countermarching upon the soil 
of Italy and threatening Rome itself. While contest- 
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ing stubbornly every inch of ground at home, Rome 
sent its troops into Spain and Sicily and finally into 
Africa itself, forced Hannibal to return, and conquered 
him on the eventful day of Zama. These victories 
stripped Carthage of all its possessions except a small 
territory around the city itself and left Rome mistress 
of the Mediterranean. But so fearful was Rome of 
its late rival that it could not rest until Carthage's power 
was absolutely broken. The Third Panic War was 
little more than the act of a tyrranical power crushing 
out what little strength remained in its antagonist. 
Carthage as a city disappeared from the Mediterranean. 

Conquest of the East. 

But even before the struggle with Carthage had been 
brought to an end, Rome had been pushing out its 
boundaries in all other directions ; into the basin of the 
Pp, into Gaul, and across the Adriatic into Greece. 
The steps were natural ones; Rome conquered in order 
to defend what it had already conquered. Crossing 
the Adriatic to 'attack the Illyrian pirates, it aided 
the Greeks against-Macedon. The wars, arising from 
a desire to protect the Greeks, led first to the over- 
throw of Macedon and then of Greece. Rome, that 
had been called in to help the Greek states against the 
Macedonian power, forbade the Greeks themselves 'to 
make war with one another. The policy of maintain- 
ing peace forced Rome to become mistress of all the 
little states. The possession of Greece and Macedon 
brought it into contact with the powers of Asia 
Minor, Assyria, and Egypt, and one after another the 
kingdoms in these countries fell before it until in the 
last. century B.C., Rome dominated the whole Mediter- 
ranean. It had been a most marvelous progress, but 
the conquests were for the most part unpremeditated. 

As the Roman power grew, the Mediterranean looked 
to Rome as the center; as a mediator in all disturb- 
ances; as a preserver of j)eace. 
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The Roman power Had at first expressed itself 
through inflaence, but this infiaence soon changed to 
one of direct dominion, and at the end of the period of 
conquests, republics and federations, monarchies and 
empires had ail given place to one great world empire. 

Inflaence of the Conquest on Rome. 

But what was the effect of Rome's conquests upon 
Rome itself? A city governed the world. As Rome 
added to its territory, it had not changed its form 
of government The original government was not 
equal to the new burden laid upon it. But instead of 
reforming the government or reorganizing it, Rome 
simply resorted to expedients. The addition of ter- 
ritory outside of Italy led to the formation of prov- 
inces governed by Roman officials. These officials, 
responsible alone to the senate after their return, were 
practically free from control Great abuses resulted 
in the provinces, and dissatisfaction increased rapidly 
among the conquered peoples. This dissatisfaction was 
increased by the existence of unequal rights. Not all 
of the peoples subject to Rome had equal rights nor 
bore equal burdens. Around Rome these people were 
arrayed in circles. The Roman citizens themselves, 
either in Rome or in different parts of the Roman 
world possessed all civil and political rights. Outside 
of these were the Latins, possessing civil rights but 
not political rights; then the Italians, the provincials 
and allies. Passing outward from Rome, the numbers 
increased and the bonds grew weaker. But there was 
one peculiarity about the situation of these classes — 
instead of desiring to break away from Rome, they 
wished to secure only Roman rights, and the numer- 
ous revolutions that followed in the different parts of 
the empire were for the purpose of securing these rights. 

These conditions reacted inevitably upon Rome it- 
self; it had never been a democracy in the true sense 
of the wordj the dominant power was the Senate, an 
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aristocratic body, composed of retired office holders. 
It was a body of men possessing the highest intelli- 
gence and the greatest experience ; a most conservative 
body, passing down the traditions of government and 
acting in accordance with them. But this conservatism 
at one time was beneficial to Rome and at another 
injurious. It opposed reforms that had now become 
inevitable and had steadily become corrupt. The in- 
crease of wealth from conquest and the taxation of the 
conquered people had a most injurious influence upon 
politics. Corruption made its way into all parts of the 
government; judges sold decisions, and corrupt govern- 
ors returned from plundered provinces and purchased 
the silence and approval of the senate. Patriotism de- 
cayed. The rich became richer and the poor became 
poorer, and the hostility between the two classes be- 
came every year more marked. 

The evil influence of Home's possessions was seen 
also in social life; in over refinement among the upper 
classes; in the decay of religion, and in the physical 
decay of the old Roman citizens who seldom served as 
soldiers. The smaller farms that had characterized 
the early days of Rome, and furnished the livlihood of 
the citizen soldier, gradually gave way to great estates. 
Slaves, brought home from foreign conquests, displaced 
the free laborer. The middle classes decayed, and the 
proletariate made its appearance in Rome. New con- 
ditions appeared, and society, if it would live, must re- 
adjust itself to these conditions. Either the govern- 
ment must be strengthened by the restoration of the 
middle class, or the aristocratic governm^ent must 
give way to an empire that would administer the 
affairs of the conquered provinces in the interest of 
the masses. The struggle broke out in 133 under the 
leadership of the Gracchi. It increased in bitterness, 
bloodiness, and violence year by year, culminating in 
the open war between Marius and Sulla, and resulting 
in a victory for the office-holding aristocrat^ under 
the leadership of Sullen 
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Fall of the Republic. 

15ut the struggle at Rome between the senate and 
the great proletariate was only one indication of decay. 
The slave wars, the revolt of the Italians demanding 
equal rights with the Komans, the agitation in the 
provinces, all pointed to the same cause — that the 
government that had been capable of grappling with 
the little city state was no longer able to manage the 
affairs of a great empire. But at the same time that 
the efforts to reorganize the state proved unsuccessful, 
there were indications that the other solution might be 
possible. 

Sulla was the forerunner of Caesar. So long as the 
general commanding a mercenary army supported the 
senate, the government was safe. The moment that 
the interests of the general were not those of the senate, 
the government was doomed. Through the endless 
foreign wars, Rome had brought into existence a "mer- 
cenary army, composed of men who were more attached 
to their general and his success than to the senate and 
civil magistrates, and when finally Julius Caesar fell 
out with Pompey and the senate, the time had come to 
realize the fruits of this development. Caesar, through 
the devotion of his army, was able to overthrow Popi- 
pey and his supporters and to establish an empire upon 
the ruins of the republic. Caesar, it is true, was assas- 
inated, but Octavius supported by Caesar's army estab- 
lished more firmly the empire that had been introduced 
by Caesar. Rome had conquered the world, but it had 
cost Rome her republican government. In order to 
rule the world, she had been compelled to transform 
herself into an empire. 

Effect of Rome's Conquest on the World. 

But what was the effect of Rome's conquest upon 
the world? She found the Mediterranean world di- 
vided among many peoples. In the Caucasus, in Ar- 
pienia, Asia Minor, Assyria, Phoenicia, Judea, E^ypt, 
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Spain, Gaul, Italy, and Greece, there existed a great 
diversity of languages^ governments, manners and 
customs, religions, and law. Into this world Home was 
to bring a degree of unity such as had never existed 
before. Under her, these elements of European civil- 
ization were to be integrated to a high degree. She 
gave to the world unity in government and uniform 
administration, she extended citizenship to all, opened 
her offices to all, and subjected all to taxation. She 
found laws differing from state to state. In place of 
these legal codes applying only to the people of the 
state, she substituted the Roman law, based upon 
legal principles applicable to all men, at all times and 
in all places. 

She developed a world literature full of broad, 
humane ideas, expressing itself in two languages, 
Latin and Greek, and this literature preached the doc- 
trine of human brotherhood. 

She found a vast variety of religions practiced by 
local tribes and peoples, and by her unifying power 
broke down the boundaries, swept away the local char- 
acteristics, and prepared the way for Christianity. 
Within her boundaries thus prepared, a newer religion 
arose — the religion of love, destined to be a world re- 
ligion. She first persecuted it and then adopted it and 
made it the religion of all her citizens. 

Significance of Roman History. 

With this her work was completed. Home had ad- 
vanced European civilization through better govern- 
ment, better laws, and better religion. But now Home 
stood in the way of further progress. The empire 
that at first was beneficial to all its subjects tended to 
become oppressive. Unrestrained by institutions and 
by laws, it became constantly more absolute. Taxa- 
tion grew more and more excessive; the power concen- 
trated more and more at Rome and at Constantinople, 
while life became less and less spontaneous at th© 
extremities. 
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Rome had begun to decay before the German move- 
ment began, but it is very clear that through her work 
a long stride had been taken toward the development 
of a larger and more complex civilization than that 
developed by Greece. 

Rome retained by adoption all that was good in the 
art, literature, and philosophy which had been worked 
out by Greece, and had added to it much that Greece 
had not been able to accomplish. 

But one problem she had not yet solved — she had 
not been able to conceive of a system that would make 
it possible for all the citizens of this great empire to . 
cooperate in the fabrication of law and in the adminis- 
tration of the government. Her failure to do this 
rendered her future existence impossible. It was for 
another branch of the Aryan race to solve this problem. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME, 

In the distribution of time, eleven weeks were to be 
devoted to Grecian history and eight weeks to Roman 
history, on the assumption that the whole ground of 
European history was to be covered in one year. This 
work, of course, will be very unsatisfactory, and when- 
ever it is possible only Grecian and Roman history 
should be treated in one year. For those who are 
laboring under the dire necessity of covering the whole 
ground, the following distribution of time is suggested: 

First Week. — Monday — Study on the questions on 
page 130. Tuesday — Preparation for an outline and 
narrative. I would suggest that where it is possible, 
the time be taken from English work and given to the 
preparation of the narrative. The more outlines and 
narratives that are prepared, the more satisfactory will 
be the work, but if anything is sacrificed it should be 
the narrative. The study upon the outline should be 
careful and scholarly. Wednesday — Study the ques- 
tions on page 132. Thursday — Study the questions 
on page 134. Friday — Study the questions on page 
X36, 
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Second Week — Monday — Study the questions on 
page 137. Tuesday — The outline should be prepared. 
Wednesday the narrative should be written out. 
Thursday — Study the questions on page 140. Friday 
— Study the questions on page 140. 

Third Week. — Monday — Study the questions on 
page 140. Tuesday — Study the questions on page 
151. Wednesday — Preparation of an outline and 
narrative. Thursday — Study the questions on page 
153. Friday — Study the questions on page 155. 

Fourth Week — Monday — Study the questions on 
pagd 158. Tuesday — Study the questions on page 
162. Wednesday — The preparation of an outline and 
narrative. Thursday — Study the questions on page 
164 Friday — Study the questions on page 166. 

Fifth Week — Monday — Study the questions on 
page 169. Tuesday — The preparation of an outline 
and narrative. Wednesday — Study the questions on 
page 172. Thursday — Study the questions on page 
175. Friday — Study the questions on page 177. 

Sixth Week. — Monday — Study the questions on 
page 180. Tuesday — Study the questions on page 
182. Wednesday and Thursday — Study the questions 
on page 187. Friday — Study the questions on page 
189. 

Seventh Week. — Monday — The preparation of an 
outline. Tuesday — The preparation of a narrative. 
Wednesday — Study the questions on page 192. Thurs- 
day — The questions on page 196. Friday — The ques- 
tions on page 205. 

Eighth Week. — Monday — An outline and narrative. 
Tuesday — Study the questions on page 211. Wed- 
nesday — The questions on page 212. Thursday — 
The questions on page 218. Friday — The questions 

on page 22. 

Sheldon's stddies. 

It will be noted in connection with the study upon 

the m^p that Italy differs in many respects from 

5 
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Greece. In the first place its harbors are few and on 
the west, while the harbors of Greece are on the east- 
ern coast. This places Italy with its back to Greece, 
and brings them in contact in different ways. It is 
necessary to cruise around Italy in order to reach the 
harbors on the west. Italy has low mountain chains 
and few islands, and both of these things have a 
marked influence upon its history. It was never a 
commercial power as Athens was, and its mountain 
chains did not act as barriers except on the north, 
where the Alps separate Italy from Europe. 

The position of Rome in Italy and the positi<5n of 
Italy in the Mediterranean undoubtedly bad much to 
do with the success of Rome's conquests. 

The study of the political organization of Rome 
and the development of its constitution is a most im- 
portant one, as the organization of the state had much 
to do with Rome's supremacy, especially in the early 
days. 

It will be noted that the development was in the 
direction not of adding new bodies to the constitution, 
but of transferring the power from one portion of the 
constitution to the other; for while the parts remained 
practically the same, the power seems to flow steadily 
from the king into the hands of the masses of the 
people. When the reaction sets in, after Rome has 
made its conquests, the power seems to go back again 
and is finally concentrated in the hands of the emperor. 

In each case the extracts from the sources should be 
studied in connection with the constitutional outlines; 
as for instance, the extracts from Livy on pages 136 
and 137, should be studied in connection with the con- 
stitutional outlines on pages 131-135. In dealing with 
the conquests of Rome beginning with page 137, it is 
not important that all the details should be emphasized, 
but it should be made clear to the pupils that Rome 
made little progress in conquests until its constitution 
was practically worked out. That in the first stages of 
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the struggle it was aided by Latium ; that wlien it be- 
came strong through the assistance of Latium, it 
crushed the peoples of Latium and made itself head of 
the territory. 

It should be noted that through every new conquest, 
through the settlement of Roman colonies and through 
the tribute of ships and men demanded from the con- 
quered people, the Roman power became more formid- 
able and more compact; that after breaking the power 
of the Celts and Etruscans, Rome had but two op- 
ponents left on the peninsula, the Samnites and the 
Greeks; that the conquest of Samnium naturally 
involved Rome in a war with the Greeks, and that the 
overthrow of the Grecian power in the peninsula put 
the Latins in the place of the Greeks as the defender of 
Grecian interests in the West. 

All these steps in the progress should be marked 
even if the details are not stated, and this work should 
be accompanied by a close examination of the map. It 
might be well to make this march of the Roman power 
objectively clear by drawing successive maps and show- 
ing by the spread of a certain color, yellow for in- 
stance, the spread of the Roman power on the penin- 
sula. 

In addition to this advance of Rome, the conditions 
under which it held the conquered territory and the 
relation to the conquered should be noted. The fact 
that it left the conquered peoples practically independ- 
ent, reserving to itself the right to make war and peace, 
and to coin money, and the right to demand from them 
men and ships for the defense of the empire, is one 
that we must not neglect, if we would understand the 
success of Rome's conquests. The marked contrast 
between the growth of Rome and the growth of Greece 
should not be overlooked. Greece spread itself out 
over the Mediterranean but never became united. Rome 
advanced by binding the newly conquered territory 
firmly to itself. 
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Material on pages 147 and 151, consisting of ex- 
tracts from Livy, will be studied in connection with the 
conquests of Rome, described on pages 137 to 140, 
and in the general outlines based upgn these studies. 
The notable works under the kings and the republic, 
the list of religious feasts, the note on the vocabulary, 
and the study on the twelve tablets should form dis- 
tinct subheads. Taking this material all together, we 
have an account in full of the movements of the period, 
the essential deeds done by the Romans, and the state 
of their civilization at that time. So throughout the 
studies the extracts from the sources giving us an in- 
sight into the life of the time should always be ana- 
lyzed in connection with the deeds done by the Romans 
in each period. The material in Sheldon does not pre- 
sent the matter of Rome's conquests, the influence of 
the conquests upon Rome and upon the world as it 
has been treated in the first part of this paper. But 
while my presentation of the subject may bring out 
more clearly certain significant points, the arrange- 
ment of the material in Sheldon is more in keeping 
with the natural evolution. 

Before Rome's conquests were finished, they began 
to react upon Rome; before the Carthaginian wars 
were completed the influence of Rome's conquests up- 
on manners and morals became evident; before the 
conquests were completed, Rome had begun to organ- 
ize the Mediterranean basin and unify it. In fact, all 
of these things were developing side by side — the con- 
quest, the decay, and the unification. 

It is the business of the teacher to see that all of 
these points are clearly brought out in the outlines 
after the questions have been discussed. 

I feel the necessity of emphasizing in this paper the 
need of careful study of two kinds of material found in 
Sheldon. The lists, for instance, found on pages 196 
to 211. An excellent history of the life of the empire 
can be worked out from this material. It calls for 
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careful thought and reasoning; it calls for time, but 
the results will well repay the time put upon the sub- 
ject. These parallel columns full of dates may not 
look attractive, but they contain a large amount of ex- 
cellent material. 

The second point is the study of the pictures con- 
tained in the pages devoted to Roman history. These 
pictures are put there for a purpose. They are the 
actual remains — or the photographs of them — that 
have come down to us. From the study of these we 
may know much of the artistic life of the Romans, of 
the character of their public buildings, of their occu- 
pations, and of the influence exerted by Greek art and 
architecture upon the work of the Romans. This kind 
of work is indeed novel and may at first sight appear 
difficult — perhaps too difficult to the teacher attempt- 
ing it, but it is only necessary to make a beginning. 
Questions will suggest themselyes to the teacher and 
pupils themselves will suggest questions. 

It may be that the old method of work that led the 

teacher to accept everything found in the print, and which 

led her to feel that no questions should be asked unless 

she could answer them, stands in the way of the new 

method of work. The teacher should give the pupil to 

understand that they are all students together. She 

^hould not hesitate to say that she does not know what 

the answer to a question is; she should not hesitate to 

say that there may be more than one answer; that 

perhaps the pupil who disagrees with her may have 

found some of the truth that she overlooked, but she 

must never forget that the conclusions reached must 

rest upon the evidence found in the sources — either in 

the extracts from the contemporaneous authors, from the 

pictures or maps, or from the condensed statement of 

fact. Remember that the pupils have a right to their 

opinions, but that these are worthless unless they rest 

upon the evidence. 
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In this month's work it will be noted that our 
sources consist of extracts from Livy, Plutarch, Polyb- 
ius, Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, Suetonius, Horace, Lu- 
cretius, Tacitus, Epictitus, Virgil, Pliny, and from the 
New Testament. These form the written sources and 
give us a great variety of material. 

Although it is not to be expected that the pupils in 
our high schools will go very deeply into source criti- 
cism, yet they can at least make a beginning. It is 
possible for them to see that the accounts given by 
Livy of what happened in early Rome are of inferior 
value. Why ? IBecause Livy lived hundreds of years 
after these events; he was obliged to study the records 
of the past just as the student of to-day has to do. His 
records were few, and he was unable to distinguish 
Carefully between the true and the false. The nearer 
we get to the time of Livy, the more valuable his 
work becomes; the fuller are the records that he has at 
his disposal and the more capable he is of determining 
their value. Here is a case in which the question "Who 
made the record ? Where and when was it made ?" can 
be easily answered by the high school student. 

The study of Plutarch may yield equally good re- 
sults. It might be noted that Plutarch was a Greek 
and that he read the Latin language only with diflSculty ; 
that for that reason his information obtained from 
Latin sources would be unsatisfactory. Because he was 
a Greek he was not able to enter so well into the life 
of the Romans as into that of the Greeks. He would 
naturally be better informed in regard to Greek man- 
ners and forms than in regard to the life of the Ro- 
mans. He wrote the biographies of a large number 
of men, some of them living in his own time and 
others living many centuries before his own day. He 
wrote the biography of Theseus, a mythical individual, 
resting his account upon the fables. He also wrote the 
biography of Sulla, one of the ablest of the Romans, 
drawing his material from the diary written hj Sulla 
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himself. A large amount ol information concerning 
Plutarch's sources may be found by the pupil in the 
lives written by Plutarch, where he makes mention of 
these sources. 

Although the judgments formed by the pupils upon 
the value of the material may be neither extensive nor 
very scientific, they are at least judgments and will grow 
better and more valuable as the work progresses. 

While the lives of Plutarch and the history of Livy 
resemble in many respects our modern narrative, espe- 
cially when they deal with remote times, the history of 
Caesar, speeches of Cicero, the history of Sallust, the 
letters of Pliny, and the works of Tacitus together with 
the New Testament, approach nearer to the original 
records and are largely contemporaneous material. 

Caesar described the wars in which he took part 
himself. The speeches of Cicero are those delivered 
in the senate and in the forum, but in using these as 
evidence we must bear in mind that they are to be 
treated like all other speeches, and the question must 
be asked, in what respect was Cicero, the lawyer, influ- 
enced by devotion to his client, or Cicero, the statesman^ 
by excessive devotion to the state. His speeches in 
many respects would resemble the speeches of Demos- 
thenes, with which we had to do in Grecian history. 

In the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny, we 
have the actual communications that passed between 
the emperor and one of the governors of a province, 
dealing with the affairs of the empire, and in the New 
Testament the teachings of Christ and his followers, 
the founders of the new world religion. 

The pupil should always know what the sources are 
that they are studying and something of their value. 
These points, so far as possible, they should work out 
for themselves under the direction of the teacher. 
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REFERENCE LISTS. 

Some of the best single volumes dealing in the nar- 
rative form with Roman history are Pel ham, "Out- 
lines of Roman History," published by Putnam's Sons; 
Allen, **A Short History of the Roman People," pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company; Howe and Leigh, "A 
History of Rome," published by Longmans & Company. 

Mr. Pel ham's work is an excellent sketch, giving the 
growth of Rome in large outlines and is very helpful 
on account of the footnotes referring to the sources 
and to the best modern narratives. 

Allen's work is attractively written, is well supplied 
with maps and with good illustrations. The work of Howe 
and Leigh is considerably larger than either but covers 
only the period to the death of Caesar. It is most at- 
tractively written, very finely illustrated, with much 
new material and many excellent maps. These are but 
brief narratives, helpful by way of interpretation. The 
great histories of Rome are by Mommsen in four vol- 
umes, published by Scribner's Sons, covering the period 
to the death of Caesar; Merivale in seven volumes, 
published by D. Appleton & Company, taking up the' 
history where Mommsen leaves it and continuing it down 
to near the close of the second century A. D. It is 
then taken up by Gibbon, in his "History of the Ro- 
man Empire" in five volumes, published by different 
houses and appearing in very inexpensive form, which 
carries it on to the fall of the empire. 

One volume most helpful to the teacher who has 
been over this ground several times is Freeman's Chief 
Periods of European History, published by MacMillan 
& Company. 

These are the modern narratives or the comment? 
upon the sources. Where more material is needed foi 
study, either by the pupil or the teacher, instead of 
supplying a large number of narrative histories, it is 
much wiser to add more source material. Either more of 
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Plutarch's Lives, extracts from Livy, Polybius, Caesar, 
Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, Tacitus, or Suetonius. All of 
this material may be found in the Bohn or Harper 
libraries and may be had for about one dollar per 
volume. 

I would emphasize once more the difference between 
the source and the modern narrative, and would repeat 
what I have already said, that in adding either to the 
teacher's library or to the school library new material, 
the preference should be given to the sources as the 
original material upon which study must be based. 
Sext month the Middle Ages will be discussed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE MIDDLE AGES — PERIOD OF TRANSITION. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD. 

Development of the Roman Empire. 

We have traced the evolution of society around the 
Mediterranean basin up to the formation of the Koraan 
Empire. It was a civilization that embraced all the 
western peoples that up to this time had developed any 
civilization. Through the conquest of Home, these 
peoples had been forced together, had been given a 
common government, common law, and common reli- 
gion. But the sciences were not suflSciently developed 
at this time to make it practicable for a society spread 
over so wide an area to hold together. Even with the 
superb Roman roads and all possible provisions for 
rapid transit, Rome was still a month of travel distant 
from the extremities of the empire. In addition to 
this, the Roman world never conceived the idea of rep- 
resentative government, and the organization of the 
city state was ill fitted to the work of the empire. 
Although citizenship was extended to all free men 
within its bounds, it^ was a genuine impossibility to 
exercise the rights of citizenship, for these rights 
could be exercised only at Rome. Such was the con- 
dition of the empire, that although no invasion of the 
barbarians had taken place, a readjustment must nec- 
essarily have followed, or the empire would have fallen 
to pieces of its own weight. 

outlying Races. 

Outside of this nucleus of civilization, to the north 
and to the southeast, stretched a great area of barbar- 
ism. North of the Roman frontier wandered the Ger- 
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man tribes, and in the deserts of Arabia were found 
the Arabs. From these two sources were to issue forth 
great human streams to overflow the empire. 

The area of civilization was to be enlarged to take 
in the country inhabited by these peoples. Society 
was to be reorganized on a more magnificent scale and 
in a more complex manner. As the Romans did not 
conquer the Germans, as they did not spread their civil- 
ization among the Teutonic peoples, it was necessary 
that the Teuton should go to the Romau, if civilization 
was to progress. The result was a temporary decadence, 
but a decadence that made a greater progress possible. 
It was the winter out of which comes the spring. It 
is with this period of transition from the Greco-Roman 
type of civilization to the so-called medieval type that 
we have to do in this paper. It stretches from the 
fourth century A.D. to 840 A.D., from the beginning 
of the migrations to the fall of the empire of Charle- 
magne. 

The Elements of Feudal Civilization. 

If we would understand the- new civilization that 
thus came into existence, we must understand the ele- 
ments of which it was composed. We must study the 
German in his northern home as we find him described 
in Tacitus and Caesar, and as he expressed himself in 
his own laws. We must study the Roman life before 
the empire was invaded by the Germans and under- 
stand the institutions that were to be embodied in this 
new civilization. But even before the invasion began, 
the Roman empire had begun to decay. Society 
around the Mediterranean basin was actually read- 
justing itself to its environment, and it is asserted that, 
had the German migrations never taken place, the em- 
pire would have fallen into medieval conditions. In- 
dications of this change were visible on all hands in 
the fourth century A.D. Undoubtedly, one of the 
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most potent factors in this readjustment was the 
Christian religion. Around the religion of a people 
are built up its institutions, and it has been said that 
if the religion of a people be destroyed, it will inevit- 
ably lead to the decay of its civilization. Change its 
religion and you change its civilization. 

The decay, then, of the old faiths and the rise of 
Christianity naturally led to the transformation of the 
entire life of the people. This now faith was rapidly 
spread throughout the empire, was hostile to many ex- 
isting forms of life, and led to their decay. As it grew, 
it seized upon many of the old institutions, fitting 
itself into the moulds it found already existing. It 
framed itself upon the imperial organization, and it 
was this imperial organization that, with the Christian 
church, was to exert a tremendous influence upon medi- 
eval life. Without an understanding of the influence 
of the imperial organization and of the Christian 
church upon the Middle Ages, the life of that period 
will be an unsolved riddle. 

The Overthrow of the Empire. 

Not only had the empire begun to decay before the 
migrations, but the Germans, in large numbers, had 
made their way within its bounds before they fell upon 
it in armed bands. During a long period of time there 
had been a gradual infiltration of German life. The 
Germans came in as slaves, as laborers, as soldiers, and 
as generals. The whole vitality of the Roman empire, 
its defense against the barbarians, depended more, year 
by year, upon these barbarians themselves. 

In the fourth century, as the administration decayed,, 
as the revenues decreased, and the imperial dignity fell 
into weaker and weaker hands, it became more and more 
difficult to keep the Germans beyond the frontier. 
They pressed in on every side. The discipline of the 
Eoman troops was not capable of restraining the march 
of the barbarian bands. They entered the empire, were 
given lands, and by their settlements upon the frontier 
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formed an advance guard, and at the same time checked 
the hordes behind them and threatened Rome. Be- 
fore Kome fell, she began to negotiate with her de- 
stroyers. She did not fall in a day, but went to pieces 
day by day, losing to the barbarians the west that had 
been the original seat of empire. For although the 
east and the west had been bound together under 
one administration and one law, the empire fell intc 
two natural parts. In the east, Greek life was domi- 
nant, the Greek language was spoken, and Greek man- 
ners and customs were everywhere to be met with. Rome 
had never attempted to force her own civilization upon 
the more highly civilized Greek. The condition in the 
west was diflPerent. There the Roman had met with 
inferior civilizations in Spain and in Gaul, and 
^ wherever she conquered she spread her civilization. 
As Greek was the language of the east, so Latin was 
the language of the west. Roman schools, Roman 
manners and customs, Roman buildings, and Latin lit- 
erature had taken the place of native institutions, 
languages, and customs. This separation of the Med- 
iterranean world makes itself felt through all history, 
and this state of things, once understood, will explain 
many events of later history. For the German was to 
come directly in contact with the Latin half of the 
empire, and only indirectly and in later years with the 
Greek half. As the domination of the western or 
Latin half fell to the German, so the conquest of the 
eastern, or Greek half of the empire, was to be the 

portion of the Arab. 

.^ 

The German would, doubtless, in time have invaded 
the empire had he been influenced simply by desire of 
gain and by the growth of population in Germany, but 
another cause was at work that undoubtedly hastened 
the movement. It was the advance of the Huns into 
Europe. Sweeping into the Russian plain, they over- 
threw the Gothic empire and forced the Germans be- 
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fore them to the West. Now began the great move- 
ment that was to end only with the entire loss of the 
western half of the empire. Fleeing before the in- 
vading Huns, the Visigoths passed the Danube aud 
found protection within the borders of the empire. 
Moved by the same impulse, a great body of Germans, 
consisting of Vandals, Suevi, and Alans, crossed the 
Rhine, devastated Gaul, passed south across the Pyr- 
enees and entered Spain. Other tribes crossed the Alps 
into Italy, but were either driven back or annihilated. 
Everywhere, the frontier had been penetrated, and the 
marching and counter marching of the barbarians 
within Koman territory was the most convincing proof 
of the powerlessness of imperial government and the 
indifference of the population. So great was the suf- 
fering under Roman oflScials that the people had actu- 
ally fallen into the condition of the subjects of Eastern 
despots. It mattered little to them who their masters 
were. 

For a period of a hundred years, the Huns domi- 
nated central Europe. In the latter part of this 
period, under their famous leader Attila, they invaded 
Gaul, ravaged the country, but were met and defeated 
by the combined forces of the Romans, Franks, and 
Visigoths. It was the first time that the representa- 
tives of the future European civilization stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the struggle against Asiatic hordes. 
In the succeeding year, Attila crossed the Alps and 
invaded northern Italy, but for some unknown reason 
was led to retreat. His death in the following year 
put an end to his empire, and the Huns disappeared 
from European history. 

Meanwhile, the relations between the Visigoths, who 
had settled south of the Danube, and the authorities at 
Constantinople were constantly growing more strained. 
Early in the fifth century the Visigoths revolted, and, 
under their newly created king, Alaric, began that re- 
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markable career of conquest that again demonstrated 
the weakness of the empire and placed Rome at the 
mercy of the barbarians. 

Alaric's successor entered into alliance with the em- 
peror and led the Germans into Gaul to restore order, 
to put down rival emperors, and to recover the territory 
that had been seized by the Germans. The advance of 
the Visigoths into Spain led to fresh movements of 
the German tribes who were already in possession of 
that country, and finally to the passing of the Vandals 
into Africa, where they built up a kingdom. 

Grermanic Kingdoms. 

After the withdrawal of the Visigoths from Italy 
disorder rapidly increased, the power falling more and 
more into the hands of the leaders of the mercenarv 
troops. These troops were composed largely of Ger- 
mans in the employ of Rome. The climax was reached 
when a German commander seized the power for him- 
self and divided one-third of the territory of Italy among 
his followers. But the emperor at Constantinople had 
not given up all hopes of recovering the territory. 
German was pitted against German, and Theodoric, at 
the head of his Ostrogoths, invaded Italy, overthrew 
the barbarians, and ruled in the name of the emperor. 

Meanwhile, other' portions of the West were being 
reorganized by barbarian chiefs. There was a Vandal 
kingdom in Africa, a Visigothic kingdom in Spain, 
Burgundian and Frankish kingdoms in Gaul. The 
remnant of the empire was confined largely to the 
Greek speaking peoples of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The Conquest of Justinian. 

It would have been diflScult at this time to have pre- 
dicted what the future organization of Europe was to 
be. Was the empire to recover its lost territory? 
Were these German kingdoms to continue their inde- 
pendent existence, or would some one of them, con- 
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quering all the rest, restore the western empire? At 
different times all of these solutions were attempted. 
In the sixth century, while Justinian sat upon the 
throne of Constantinople, the empire gathered together 
all its forces, made one last gigantic effort, overthrew 
the Vandals in Africa and the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
winning back again this territory, together with a por- 
tion of Spain. But the movement went no further. 
With the death of Justinian the territory that had 
been won was gradually lost again. 

The Prankish Kingdoms. 

To the unification of the Komans of the West with 
any of the German tribes already established within the 
empire, there was one great obstacle — a difference in 
religious belief. The Germans that invaded the empire 
had been converted to the Arian heresy. All the Ro- 
man west was orthodox. Between these two there 
could be nothing but war. The opportunity of uniting 
the German tribes of the West and amalgamating them 
with the Bomans was to fall to a Germanic people that 
was still pagan and located partly within and partly 
without the empire. They were called the Franks. 
They had encroached upon the territory of the empire, 
without abandoning their German home. They had 
two advantages over the other Germanic peoples; being 
unconverted, there was a possibility of their adopting 
the faith of the Romans; being in touch with Germany, 
they could always draw fresh strength from their native 
forests. The future was with this people. Their great 
leader was Clovis. Within a short period of time he 
overthrew the remnant of the Roman power in Gaul, 
defeated the Alemanni on the Rhine, and, becoming 
converted to Christianity and receiving the support of 
the Roman bishops and the Roman population, he over- 
threw the Visigothic power in the south of Gaul and 
made the Burgundians in the southeast tribute pay- 
ing. The organization that had accomplished these 
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things was a confederation of tribes, and the last work 
of Clovis was to unify the Franks. By the most barba- 
rous measures, turning brother against brother and son 
against father, he succeeded in disposing of all his ri- 
vals and in making himself sole king of the united 
Franks. 

This man, who was an open enemy of the empire at 
the beginning of his career, did not hesitate in his last 
days to receive the title of patrician and to wear the 
Roman toga. The work that had been begun by Clo- 
vis was continued for a time by his sons, who extended 
their possessions- to the southeast, making Burgundy 
subject and to the northeast into the heart of Germany. 

The Straggle against Mohammed. 

But the men who had conquered this territory were 
incapable of organizing it and ruling it, and the wars 
that followed among the sucessors of Clovis are the 
bloodiest and most barbarous in the history of the 
Franks. The Merovingian line rapidly decayed. The 
conquered territories began to fall apart, and it ap- 
peared at one time as if all the work of Clovis had been 
for naught. 

While the Franks were reorganizing the West, the 
emperors at Constantinople had been called upon to 
face a new foe. A new religion had sprung into exist- 
ence and had created the Arab nation. The career of 
Mohammed is one of the most remarkable in European 
history. It is one of the many illustrations of what a 
man may accomplish when fired by religious enthusi- 
asm. In the period of a lifetime Mohammed had suc- 
ceded in converting his own people to the new faith, 
had united them religiously and politically, and turned 
them against the surrounding peoples. Bearing the 
Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, these sol- 
diers of the crescent, fired by the desire to win para- 
dise, fell upon their enemies and drove them before 
them*. With the speed of a prairie fire, the invading 

6 
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forces swept east and west. Persia, the empire, the 
Visigothic kingdom, went down before them, and the 
warriors of the Koran moved across the Pyrenees into 
southern Gaul. European civilization was threatened 
at the same time in the East and in the West by what 
seemed to be an irresistible force. Would Europe be- 
come subject to the Mohammedans? Would the civil- 
ization of Greece and Rome and the Christian religion 
go down before Arab civilization? The question was 
settled at the battle of Tours, and Karl Martel was the 
champion of Christian Europe. But who was Karl 
Martel, and how had the divided Franks gathered 
themselves together for such a supreme effort? Mar- 
tel was the great chief of a new Frankish line, 
the ancestor of the great Charles, known as Charle- 
magne. He was the head of a great family of land- 
owning nobles that became more prominent in the 
Frankish kingdom as the power of the Merovingian 
kings declined. With the title, Mayor of the Palace, 
he had exercised for some time the real power within 
the kingdom, while the fair-haired Merovingian pos- 
sessed the semblance of the power. This was the man 
who had succeeded in uniting the scattered Frankish 
forces and presenting such an iron front at the day of 
Tours that the Arab horsemen dashed against it in 
vain. Karl Martel had saved the Germanic west, and 
it was fitting that his descendents should reorganize 
and develop the territory that had passed through his 
hands. 

But it was not for Martel to bear the title that was 
properly his. Tradition was too strong with his 
people; the respect for their hereditary kings too 
great, the fear of the rising power too marked to allow 
Karl Martel to seize the crown. It fell upon the bead 
of Pippin, his soxi. 
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The Rise of the Papacy. 

A not unimportant part was taken in this transaction 
by the head of the church, the Pope of Rome. This 
man, whose predecessors had been simply bishops 
among bishops, through the influence of the Eternal 
City and the absence of the Emperor, had gradually 
acquired a power, both spiritual and temporal, that 
raised him above all of his fellow-bishops. Long be- 
fore the empire went down before the rush of the Ger- 
mans, the bishop of the church at Kome was the real 
head of western Christiandom. In the disorder that 
followed the migrations, his power was lost for a time, 
and it was necessary to begin again the work of con- 
structing it, to reopen the roads leading to Kome, and 
with this work of reconstruction, the new ambition of 
the Papacy began to develop — the desire for temporal 
power. 

With the invasion of Italy by the Lombards, the 
temporal power of the Pope was constantly threatened 
with destruction. The Pope could hope for no aid 
from the distant emperor of Constantinople. He 
naturally turned to the leaders of the Franks — the new 
Christian power in the West — and appealed to them for 
protection. At first the appeals were made in vain. 
Karl Martel looked to the Lombard kiugs for help 
and alliance, and would not willingly sacrifice that 
help at the wish of the Roman bishop. But with 
Pippin, his son, the situation changed. Some sanction 
was needed to set against the respect for tradition and 
the royal title. Pippin turned to Rome and sent am- 
bassadors to the Pope to ask the question, '* Shall he, 
who holds the power of king, also bear the title?" 
It was the affirmative response to this question that 
placed Pippin under obligation to the Pope, that 
sheared the head of the last Merovingian, and sent him 
into a monastery, and founded the Carolingian line. It 
was only human that the Pope should expect some re- 
t^r^ for this favor, and in response to his call Pippiu 
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led an army into Italy, seized the remnant of Roman 
territory that had fallen into the hands of the Lom- 
bards, and presented it as a gift to the Pope. It was 
the foundation of the temporal power of the Pope, and 
Pippin's invasion of Italy may perhaps be looked upon 
as the beginning of the endless wars waged by the 
French upon Italian soil. 

The son of Pippin and the grandson of Karl Martel 
was another Karl, the greatest of them all, known to 
fame as Charlemagne. For a short time he shared the 
kingdom with his brother, and when the brother retired 
to a monastery Charlemagne took possession of the 
whole kingdom and began a remarkable career of con- 
quest and reorganization. 

During his long reign, hardly a year passed without 
an expedition beyond the frontier. The Arabs were de- 
feated, driven beyond the Pyrenees, and a portion of 
Spain became a Frankish mark. The Lombards, who 
had seized the territory given to the Pope, were again 
defeated, and their kingdom was incorporated in the 
Frankish territory. For a generation Charlemagne 
carried on a bitter struggle with the Saxons that ended 
in their overthrow and forced conversion to Christianity. 
To the north and to the east he extended the boun- 
daries of his kingdom, meeting and driving back the 
Avars and the Slaves. But he was as great as an or- 
ganizer as he was as a conquerer. This vast territory 
was divided into counties with an official over each, re- 
sponsible to Charlemagne for the affairs in his charge. 
Under the protection of his army moved the Christian 
missionaries, founding churches and monasteries and 
spreading the seed of Roman civilization that they car- 
ried with them. 

The Empire of Charlemagne. 

But for this man, conquerer and organizer, some title 
more magnificent than that of King of the Franks waa 
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fitting. He was a natural successor of the Roman em- 
perors, and what more natural than that the man^who 
ruled over kings should aspire to the imperial crown. 
In the West the imperial power was but a dream. The 
imperial dignity was still preserved at Constantinople, 
but a woman sat upon the throne of the Caesars. The 
worthy successor of Caesar and Augustus was found, 
not in the Grecian east, but in the Frankish west, and 
it was the most natural thiug in the world that on 
Christmas Eve, in the year 800, as Charlemagne knelt 
in the Cathedral at Kome, that the Pope should place 
the imperial crown upon his head and the people should 
greet him with shouts of "Long live the Emperor." 

In theory, the line of Roman emperors was simply 
continued in Charlemagne; in fact, a Germanic empire 
had been founded in the west. The power had passed 
to a new branch of the Aryan race in Europe. 

But with the death of Charlemagne the decay of the 
empire began ; the bonds that held it together were too 
weak to resist the decentralizing influences of rapidly 
developing feudalism and the assaults of the barbarians 
from without. And with the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury the empire had fallen to pieces and the feudal sys- 
tem had established itself. The transition was complete 
and the medieval society had sprung into existence on 
the ruins of the Roman world. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE MIDDLE AGES — (81-4-1215). 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD. 

Transition to the Middle Ages. 

With the fall of the empire of Charlemagne the 
transition was complete, and Europe found itself in the 
full Middle Ages. During this period, Europe, in- 
cludiug the territory south and east of the Mediterra- 
nean, was divided among three peoples. In the north- 
west, the Germans occupied the territory that had been 
covered by the empire of Charlemagne; in the south- 
east, the Greek empire still existed with its capital at 
Constantinople, while the remaining territory from the 
Pyrenees south and east around the Mediterranean to 
CoDstantinople was in the hands of the successors of 
Mohammed. The history of the Middle Ages is very 
largely a treatment of the shifting relations between 
these peoples. 

Division betv^een the East and the West. 

The Germans ruling over the west, and the legiti- 
mate successors of the Latin branch of the Empire, had 
less and less to do, as time went on, with the eastern 
or Greek branch. This separation was shown very 
clearly in the history of the Christian church. Cen- 
tury by century the characteristics that distinguished 
the Greek civilization in the east from the Latin civ- 
ilization in the west became more marked, and in spite 
of the effort made by the Roman popes to maintain 
ecclesiastical unity, the two parts of Christianity dif- 
fered evermore in dogma and in form, and the Greek 
church and the Latin church became more and more 
clearly outlined. 
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The Political Divisions of Europe. 

So through the medieval period the political boifnd- 
aries that separated the races shifted back and forth. 
Disturbing elements were found in the Magyars, who 
pushed in from Asia and fell upon the Greeks in the 
south and the Germans in the west. Repulsed by the 
valor of the Germans and by the walls of Constantino- 
ple, they fell back into central Europe, and, taking up 
permanent settlements along the Danube, became the 
founders of modern H angary. The Saracens of north- 
ern Africa, under the spell exercised by the possession 
of Carthage, created a fleet, took possession of Sicily 
and the other islands of the western Mediterranean, 
and fell upon the coasts of France and Italy. From 
France came the restless Normans to expel the Greeks 
and to build up a kingdom in southern Italy. From 
Asia, advanced the Turks into Asia Minor, conquering 
the Arabs and taking upon themselves the religion of 
the conquered. In Spain, the Christians fought on 
during the whole of this period, experiencing both re- 
verses and successes, but gradually driving the Saracens 
from the peninsula. 

The Division of Charlemagne's Empire. 

Examining more in detail the fortunes of the Ger- 
mans, we note that the treaty of Verdun in 843, 
marked a crisis in the history of the Empire. By that 
treaty, the possessions of Charlemagne were divided, 
and from that time dates the history of modern France, 
Germany, and Italy. For a century after that date, the 
greatest confusion reigned in western Europe. It 
seemed as if all the work of Charlemagne was to be 
undone. The power passed away from the western 
Germans to the men in the heart of Germany itself, 
and it was from these that sprang the line of the Saxon 
Emperors. In 962 the German Empire — or the Holy 
Eoman Empire of the German Nation, as it was called, 
a restoration of the Empire of Charlemagne, although 
on a smaller scale — came into existence. 
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During the period of the political supremacy of the 
central Germans, three problems engaged the attention 
of the Emperors. A constant struggle was carried on 
with the peoples lying along the borders of the Em- 
pire; in the northwest with the Danes, in the north- 
east with the Slaves, and in the east with the Magyars. 
All of these opponents were driven back, and the fron- 
tiers of Germany were protected by three great organ- 
izations, called the marks of Sleswig, Bradenburg, and 
Austria. Two of these, Brandenburg and Austria, 
were destined to develop into two leading German 
states, Prussia and Austria. 

The Struggle between Church and State. 

The work of Charlemagne in spreading Christianity, 
converting the heathen, founding monasteries and bish- 
oprics was continued by the men who looked upon 
themselves as his successors. During this period, 
all northern Europe, including the Scandinavian 
peninsula, was conquered for the church. The em- 
perors were true to their office of "Protector of the 
Church." But while Christianity grew and flourished 
all was not harmonious within the borders of Christen- 
dom. The deadly seeds that had been sown in the 
time of Charlemagne had produced a frightful con- 
fusion in the affairs of church and state and led to 
one of the most deadly conflicts of the Middle Ages. 
So long as the emperors were powerful, were capable 
of holding their own vassals in subjection, and con- 
trolling the affairs of the church, there were but slight 
signs of the dangerous rivalry that was to develop in 
the future between popes and emperors. Up to the 
very eve of the struggle between Gregory VII. and 
Henry IV., the German emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire made and unmade popes at will ; but so soon as 
a strong head was in control of the church, and an in- 
fant, Henry IV, ascended the throne, the popes threw 
off the mask and showed themselves in all the power 
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acquired during the growth of agea The ^struggle 
was an inevitable one, and had its origin in the confu- 
sion of the powers of church and state. The arch- 
bishops and bishops, the abbots and princes of the 
church were at the same time rulers in the church and 
in the state. They looked to the pope as their spiritual 
head and to the emperor as their political head. They 
exercised at the same time the duties of a minister of 
religion and of an officer of the political goverment 
The situation was a peculiar one, but its dangers were 
not apparent so long as the pope remained subject to 
the emperor, but the moment that the pope threw off 
the allegiance and became a rival power, the prelates 
were called upon to choose between obedience to Caesar 
or to God. As it was impossible for the churchman to 
conceive or to accept a separation between church and 
state, the outcome of the struggle must inevitably be 
the victory of the one or the other. The abandonment 
of state property and political duties on the part of the 
churchmen was indeed suggested during the course of 
the struggle, but it was hardly listened to. The inter- 
ests involved were too great, the appeal to human pas- 
sion too strong to make any such settlement possible. 
Much may be said upon both sides. A case might 
be made out either for the church or for the state. That 
the state abused the power it had over the church is 
undoubtedly true. That the best interests of Europe 
would have been subserved by a complete subordination 
of the state to the church is not at all clear. The histor- 
ian may he a partisan of neither side, for it is clear that 
the truth of the matter lay in a compromise, in a ren- 
dering unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's and 
unto God the things that are God's. But this solution 
was reached only after a long and bitter struggle that 
lasted through centuries. 
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The Points at Issue. 

The points at issue, upon the solution of which the 
freedom of the church largely rested, were the election 
of the pope, the appointment of bishops and arch- 
bishops, the celibacy of the clergy and lay investiture. 
It was very clear that until the pope was no longer ap- 
pointed by the emperor, the church could not be in- 
dependent of the state, and it was a first step in the 
direction of separation when the election was placed in 
the hands of the cardinals and the right of the emperor to 
appoint was practically denied. But the election of 
the pope could avail the church little so long as the 
appointment of church ofiicials was in the hands of the 
emperor and subject to great abuses. These abuses 
were found in the sale of office — an easy means of raising 
money — and were known under the name of simony. It 
was upon this point that the struggle broke out between 
Gregory VII. and Henry IV. The church, having 
denied the right of laymen to appoint or to invest 
church officials, the sale of offices by the ministers of 
Henry IV. was a violation of this decree. Gregory VII. 
charged them with simony and excommunicated them. 
The gauntlet had been thrown down. Henry IV. re- 
fused to recognize the excommunication of the pope, and 
lightly took up the gauntlet. Denunciations were 
hurled from both sides. Gregory was deposed by 
Henry, and the subjects of Henry were freed from al- 
legiance by Gregory. The critical moment had come. 
The question of allegiance had been raised, and Henry 
IV. discovered that, with all his imperial power, he was 
no match for the man who was armed alone with the 
lightnings of the church. Abandoned by his subjects, 
Henry was obliged to go to Canossa (1077), where he 
stood for three days and three nights before the castle 
of Matilda, seeking absolution from the pope who tar^ 
ried within. Freed from excommunication, he re- 
turned to Germany to take up the struggle anew. The 
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fatefulness of the strife is shown in the lamentable 
ends of both these great men: Gregory died in exile, 
driven from Rome by the soldiers of his opponent, 
while Henry, deposed by an ungrateful son, perished 
miserably, an outcast and excommunicated from the 
church. Under his successor a temporary settlement was 
secured, known as the Concordat of Worms (1122). An 
attempt was here made to recognize the rights of both 
emperor and pope and to reconcile them, but the settle- 
ment was not satisfactory, and the struggle went on for 
several generations. The final outcome was the com- 
plete victory of the church and the downfall of the 
empire. 

Rise of Fendalism. 

During iQis Wiioie period, while this mighty struggle 
was going on between the church and the state, feu- 
dalism was growing steadily, and the decentralization of 
states characterizes the centuries. The counts and 
dukes, who under Charlemagne had held power in the 
name of the state, endeavored to make both office and 
territory hereditary. Everything favored this effort. 
The weakness of the central power gave free play to 
their ambitions and made them necessary in the con- 
trol of local affairs, while the invasion of the state by 
wandering tribes of Northmen, Magyars, and Saracens 
created out of these local rulers the defenders of the 
people. 

One of the best illustrations of this development is 
found in France. The descendants of Charlemagne had 
gradually decayed and become more and more incom- 
petent generation by generation. This, too, in a period 
when the greatest need of efficient leadership existed. 
The general course of decentralization that has been 
described took place here also, and France fell apart 
again into practically independent states. The kings 
possessed little territory and little power. They were 
kings only in name. But among the families that had 
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ruled the territory under the kings, many powerful 
leaders appeared. Among the most famous were the 
counts of Paris. 

The Invasion of the Northmen. 

As the Northmen pushed up the rivers of France 
and ravaged the country, the defense of the territory 
fell into the hands of the local authorities. The 
counts of Paris successfully defended the city on the 
Seine, and the Northmen were driven back. It was im- 
possible to conquer them, and a compromise was made. 
They were allowed to settle in northwestern France to 
which they gave their name — Normandy. Converted 
to Christianity, they rapidly learned the ways of civili- 
zation and developed a stronger government and a 
more brilliant society than that found in the other 
parts of France. It was from this region that men 
went forth to found a kingdom in southern Italy. 

The Gapetians. 

The line of Charlemagne finally suffered that fate 
that had overtaken the Merovingians, and came to an 
end in 987 when Hugh Capet was annointed king, the 
first of the Capetian line. At this time France was 
divided into some fifty-five feudal states. Feudalism 
has reached its height, and with the Capetians the ten- 
dency toward centralization set in. 

Monasticism. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages found expression in 
various institutions and in various struggles. The 
monk and the crusader both represented ideal types. 
The struggle between church and state, that resulted 
in a complete victory for the church, naturally made 
the pope the leader of European society. Europe was 
his to do with it as he would. He commanded Europe 
because of the religious life of Europe. The medieval 
man was superstitiously religious, and his religion with 
all its fervor was perhaps a natural reaction against the 
barbarism of the previous centuries. Thoroughly con- 
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vinced of his guilt and passionately desirous of salva- 
tion, the brawny but ignorant German submitted hini- 
self soul and body to the direction of the church. 
The faQt that during this period monasteries sprang 
up all over Europe, and that thousands of men and 
women from every class fled from the world with the 
hope of winning salvation is not unconnected with the 
Crusades. 

The Crnsades. 

Without the existence of the spirit that created 
monks and nuns, that drove men and women into the 
forests and mountains to live hermit lives, to starve 
their bodies and torture their minds that they might 
overcome the lusts of the flesh and sinful thoughts — 
without the existence of such a spirit, the Crusades 
would not have been possible. Conceive, for a moment 
of all Europe bound together in one church, in one re- 
ligious belief, subject to one spiritual head, and be- 
lieving that the salvation of the soul is the all-impor- 
tant thing, and could be accomplished by definite 
outward acts, and the Crusades are already explained. 

But add to that the spirit of adventure that made 
men discontented with the monotonous life at home, 
the TDugh. hardihood that made tournaments possible, 
though dangerous to life and limb; remember that the 
crusaders were the descendents of Clovis, who had said, 
*'Had I been there with my Franks, Christ would not 
have been crucified," and we obtain a clearer insight 
into those fascinating wars of the cross. 

The crusades, in many respects, resembled the wars 
of the Mohammedans. They, too, were religious wars. 
The followers of Mohammed, like the followers of 
Christ, were fired with religious zeal, with hatred for 
the infidel, and with the hope of Paradise, as the recom- 
pense for service in battle. The great empire that 
the Saracens had built up had fallen to pieces, and 
never was the east more divided. Never was a more 
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favorable opportunity for conquest offered than when 
the invading hosts of Europe swept down into Asia to 
recover the Holy Sepulcher. 

With these conditions in mind, the preaching of the 
crusades, the ill-treatment of pilgrims in Palestine ap- 
pear but as incidents. They resemble those many im* 
mediate causes that have precipitated in the past 
struggles long preparing, like those between the Greeks 
and the Persians or the Romans and the Carthaginians. 

When Pope Urban stood before the vast throng 
gathered in the plain of Clermont, and spoke the words 
that set every soul on fire, bringing forth the cry,**God 
wills it," the enthusiasm was due to the many causes 
that have already been described. His word was but 
the spark that ignited the inflammable mass. It was the 
word for which Europe had been waiting. It would 
have failed of its effect had it been spoken earlier, as 
it often failed when spoken later. 

Then followed a movement like unto but few that 
have been recorded in human history. A wave of en- 
thusiasm swept over the west in the track of the preach- 
ing monks. From the lowest hut to the most lordly 
castle, men, women, and children went forth to win back 
the Holy Land from the infidel. The first crusade was 
typical in many respects. The crusaders naturally fell 
into two classes. The great disorganized band that 
started in advance under the guidance of Peter the 
Hermit and Walter the Penniless, unarmed and un- 
provided with the necessities of life, trusting in God, 
represented better, perhaps, the real spirit of the cru- 
sades than any other body of crusaders. They made 
their way through southeastern Europe, ravaging the 
country as they went, and fell by thousands under the 
weapons of the people who defended their own territory. 
Having crossed the Aegean, they perished in the plain 
ot Asia Minor before they had even seen the Holy 
City. But the fate of the second division was far 
different, Thoroughly organized, well armed and pro- 
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vided, under the leadership of counts and dukes, men 
of experience and valor and holy Z3al, they made their 
way to Constantinople, and, after many difficulties over- 
come, many battles fought, and many periods of dis- 
couragement, they succeeded in traversing the country 
between Constantinople and Jerusalem. After a long 
siege Jerusalem was taken, and the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem came into existence. This was the only crusade 
that really accomplished the prime object of the cru- 
sades. 

For a long time these Latin kingdoms, established in 
the east, maintained themselves in a hostile country. 
Fresh strength came to them year by year from the 
west. But as these fresh accessions decreased in num- 
ber, and as the forces united against them became 
stronger, the Latin kingdoms fell one by one, and Je- 
rusalem was again in the hands of the Saracens, never 
to be held again for any length of time by the 
Christians. 

But as hopeless as was the undertaking, it was re- 
newed generation by generation, now turning upon 
one point and now upon another of the infidel territory, 
now expressing the genuine enthusiasm of the cru- 
sades under the leadership of St. Louis of France, or 
in the foundations of the Knights of the Sword in 
northeastern Germany, now degenerating into a mere 
commercial transaction in the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, now serving as a thin veil for the diplomatic 
transactions of Frederick IL, and now applied to the 
destructive war made by the church upon its own chil- 
dren, the Albigenses of southern France. Geiieration 
by generation the spirit died out. No second crusade 
was as spontaneous and as far reaching as the first. 
No second crusade showed to such a degree as the first 
the presence of the superstitious element with the im- 
plicit trust in divine assistance and guidance. So 
while the undertaking was renewed again and again, 
during these two centuries (1096 to 1270), becfius^ 
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the name remained the same, men failed to see that 
the nature had changed. As time passed on, although 
the crusades were still proclaimed by the popes, and 
preached by eloquent monks, the numbers of those who 
listened to the appeal decreased with advancing years. 
The Sepulclier was still in the hands of the infidel, pil- 
grims were still subject to abuse, all the conditions ap- 
parently existed that were present when Pope Urban 
spoke his famous words, and yet men went no longer 
upon the crusades. The true reason was that the spirit 
that had produced the crusades had disappeared for- 
ever. Men had new views of life and new duties to 
perform. 

Sheldon's studies. 

The source material contained in these two periods 
is of the most varied and interesting character. We 
have accounts of the Germans by the contemporary 
Romans, Tacitus, and Ammianus; extracts from the 
Eddas, the Nibelungenlied and the Burnt Njal; the 
writings of St. Augustine; the Life of Charlemagne, by 
his secretary, Eginhard; extracts from the Laws of 
Charlemagne, called the Capitularies; portions of the 
Mohammedan bible, or the Koran; extracts from the 
Roman writers, Claudian and Salvian; portions of the 
letters of Alcuin, the scholar at the Court of Charle- 
magne; extracts from the monkish chronicles, from the 
history of the Franks by Bishop Gregory of Tours, 
and accounts of the monkish life found in the rule of 
St. Benedict. This material, taken with the pictures 
of medieval buildings, should give us much of the 
spirit of the age. The similarity between the Period 
of Transition and the Homeric Age should also be noted. 
The people that produced the Nibelungenlied were liv- 
ing under conditions similar to those of the age in 
which the Iliad was composed. 

The character of the later medieval period, its war- 
fare, its belief in authority, its incipient doubt are 
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shown by the extracts from the Battle of Maiden, from 
the writings of Anselm and John Scotus, from the let* 
ter of the Pope, the history of Odericus Vitalis, papal 
bulls, chronicles, and the history of Villehardouin. 

The value of this material may be brought out in a 
rery interesting way by means of a review. The pu- 
pils might be required to prepare an outline upon the 
sources of the period last studied. For example, after 
a study on the history of Greece, they might be asked 
to make an outline, classifying all the material used, 
and adding a few words upon the character of each 
source. A little work done each day in the class will 
supply an abundance of material for the outline. The 
pupil should be obliged to^go back over his notes to 
gather up material, and should also be expected to run 
over rapidly the extracts from Sheldon to refresh his 
mind upon their character. Studies like this will be 
found very helpful in developing the historical sense. 

An excellent review may also be made upon the 
maps in the book. Let each pupil make an outline 
with a sub-head for each map. Under this sub-head, let 
him describe iiilkn his own observation of the map, the 
political state of Europe. After two maps have been 
thus described, let the pupil note the changes that have 
taken place, discovering these changes by a comparison 
of the two maps. The whole outline will then contain 
a treatment of the historical geography of Europe. 

A third study or series of studies may be made on 
architecture. The different styles, Greek, Roman, By- 
zantine, Arabic, Gothic, etc., may be analyzed and de- 
scribed one after the otljpr from the pictures of real 
buildings* found in the book. These descriptions may 
then be followed by a comparison of the styles with an 
attempt to see how they are historically related, that 
is, how one style influenced the others. 

It seems desirable that notice should be taken here 
of one common mistake made by teachers who are at- 
tempting to make use of the source method. The mis- 

7 
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take Is that of giving too much material to the student. 
JBefore the pupil has thoroughly worked over the matter 
in the book, he is sent to outside material, to modern 
writers, and other sources. The time for preparation 
is so limited that either the material in the book or the 
outside reading must be neglected. The book work 
generally suffers. The result of this over- crowding is 
that the major part of the time is devoted to simply 
gathering material; no time is given for thought, for 
the analysis or the digestion of the material gathered. 
Teachers should see clearly that good results are not 
to be obtained in this way. They undoubtedly mean 
well but are misled by a false ambition. It has been 
before stated in these articles that much material can 
not be treated until a little has been treated. Let the 
attention be given first of all to the material in the 
book. It is not an ordinary narrative, but a collection 
of sources, to be carefully and critically studied over. 
Neither answers nor outline should be given to the 
pupil. It is the very essence of the method that he 
answer the questions and make the outlines himself. 
Let the time be put first of all, then^on the material 
in the book, and until it has been thoroughly worked 
over, let no outside refereflces be given. In the class 
let the recitation center around the material in the text. 
Do not be satisfied with a superficial knowledge of it. 
Convince yourself by the class discussions, by the an- 
swers in the note books, by the outlines and narratives, 
that your pupils have mastered the extracts before them ; 
that they have drawn from them the major part of their 
meaning. They may not ge^all the meaning, but they 
should get a large part of it. In the class room discus- 
sions, refer again and ever again to the extracts in the 
text. Teach your pupils, by endless reiteration, that 
their eyes must be fixed constantly upon the source, that 
it forms the foundation of all their answers, and that no 
answers are of value unless they have evidence to rest 
upon. Let them be so familiar with the sources that 
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they shall see them and feel them in all their variety. 
Let them realize that out of this variegated collection of 
the sources, they are to form a picture of the period 
studied. 

If time is needed for reviews, this may be saved by 
cutting out portions of studies or by omitting whole 
studies here and there. In making these omissions, 
care should be taken not to destroy the continuity of 
the historical development. The aim should be to 
omit details to which time cannot be given. Some of 
the time thus gained may be devoted to the making of 
review outlines for oral recitation. 

These outlines should be condensed from the pre- 
ceding outlines, and should cover each time all of the 
subject that has been studied. For instance, an outline 
should be made upon the history of Greece, then upon 
Greece and Borne, and finally, upon Greece, Home, and 
the Middle Ages. The longer the period of time 
treated, the more general should be the treatment. 

DISTRIBUTION OP TIME. 

On account of lack of space no suggestions were made 
in the last number of the Journal in reference to 
the distribution of time. This month that defect will 
be remedied and divisions of the material will be 
given, both for the Transition Period and the Early 
Middle Ages. This distribution of time is, of course, 
only suggestive, and it may be necessary for the teacher 
to make corrections. 

The Transition to the Middle Ages. (222-286.) 

First week — Monday, questions on page 225; Tues- 
day, questions on page 226 and 227 ; Wednesday, out- 
line; Thursday, questions on page 231; Friday, ques- 
tions on page 235. 

Second week. — Monday, outline and narrative; Tues- 
day, questions on page 242; Wednesday, questions on 
page 246, Thursday, questions on page 249; Friday, 
outline and narrative. 
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Third week. — Monday, questions on page 255; Tues- 
day, questions on page 266; Wednesday, questions on 
page '^70, Thursday, questions on page 275; Friday, 
questions on page 281. 

Fourth week. — Monday, outline; Tuesday, narrative; 
Wednesday, condensed outline from the Barbarians; 
Thursday, condensed narrative; Friday, condensed 
outline covering all the work from Greece to page 286. 

If the teacher is crowded for time, the questions on 
pages 227, 242, 250, and 284 may be omitted. 

THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 

First week. — Monday, questions on page 291, omit- 
ting England; Tuesday, questions on page 296; Wed- 
nesday, questions on page 299, omitting England; 
Thursday, half of questions on page 309; Friday, 
complete pages 309-10. 

Second week. — Monday, outline; Tuesday, questions 
on page 314; Wednesday, questions on page 318; 
Thursday, questions on page 318 (Crusades) ; Friday, 
questions on page 321. 

Third week. — Monday, outline; Tuesday, questions 
on page 324; Wednesday, questions on page 329; 
Thursday, questions on page 335; Friday, outline. 

REFERENCE LISTS. 

Of the sources referred to above, a number may 
be found among the Bohn publications and should be 
added to the library of the teacher or of the school. 
An abundance of material upon the early Germans may 
be found in the works of Tacitus — especially in the 
Germany of Tacitus — scattered through the Gallic 
wars of Oaesar and in the history of Ammianus. Hen- 
derson has given us a most valuable collection of 
material in his "Select Historical Documents of the 
Middle Ages." Among these are found the "Salic 
Law," one of the Capitularies of Charlemagne; the 
"Rule of St. Benedict," sixteen documents upon the 
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struggle between the church and the state an3 other 
valuable material (this book would be a precious ad- 
dition to any library) ; Froissart's Chronicles, either 
the complete or abridged form ; the Chronicles of the 
Crusades (Bohn) ; Odericus Vitalis (Bohn) supply 
an abundance of additional source material. The "Life 
of Charlemagne" is published by Harper in the "Half 
Hour Series," for fifteen cents. 

The University of Pennsylvania is now publishing 
in pamphlet form extracts from the sources, and among 
them are some excellent bits upon the Crusades. These 
are to be had for ten or fifteen cents a number. In a 
study upon Mohammed, the Koran is indispensable. 
A good translation by Sale can be had in a cheap form 
of almost any book dealer. 

Among the narrative texts, the great work on the 
Middle Ages is that of Gibbon. Freeman, "Chief 
Periods of European History," has two excellent chap- 
ters upon this period, and should be studied carefully 
after the period has been worked over in detail. Adams, 
G. B., "Civilization During the Middle Ages," is one 
of the best popular presentations showing the results 
of the latest scholarship. Hallam, " Middle Ages," is 
old, but of use in some parts, yet should constantly be 
controlled by other works. The two most satisfactory 
short works, dealing with the period in detail, are 
Duruy, " History of the Middle Ages," and Emerton, 
" Introduction to the Middle Ages," and "Medieval 
Europe," (two volumes). One of the most helpful 
books in understanding the struggle between church 
and state is "The Holy Eoman Empire," by Bryce. 
Much inspiration may also be drawn from Kingsley's 
lectures on the "Koman and The Teuton," while the 
results of most careful study upon special topics is 
shown in Stubbs' "Lectures on Medieval and Modern 
History." 
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THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 
THE INTERPRETATION OP THE PERIOD. 

Transition to Modern Times. 

During the latter part of the Middle Ages the 
boundaries of christian Europe were slowly shifting. 
In the southwest the Moors fell back before the 
Christians of Spain until in 1492, with the fall of 
Granada, the whole peninsula acknowledged allegiance 
to the Catholic sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella. In 
the northeast the German knights won with their 
swords the territory of Prussia, Kurland, and Livland, 
and drove the wedge of German colonization into the 
Slavonic tribes to the east of them. But while the 
sturdy soldiers of the cross were extending the limits 
of Christendom in these directions, the followers of 
the crescent had not been idle. All Asia Minor was 
soon in their hands, and, crossing the Hellespont, the 
Turks made themselves masters of Greece and of the 
remaining territory south of the Danube. Nearer and 
nearer to the gates of Vienna swept the victorious 
armies. Constantinople, sole remnant of the splendor 
of the Eastern Empire, still maintained itself. Tear 
after year the tide of Mohammedan invasion swept 
around it, dashed in vain against its massive walls, and 
it fell not. Yet at length its time was come, and in 
1453, after a glorious defense, it yielded, while a cry 
of consternation swept over Europe. 

Decay of the Papacy. 

But, concerned as Europe was at the downfall of the 
Eastern Empire, the period of united action seemed 
past. It was now too thoroughly occupied with what 
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was passing at home to arm itself against a distant foe. 
Old problems were still unsettled, and new ones were 
demanding attention. The Papacy that had over- 
thrown the empire and directed the hosts of Europe 
during the Crusades had itself grown old and sunk 
rapidly when it no longer found itself in the face of a 
foe that called forth all its energies. In England, in 
France, and in Spain, it bent its head before the young 
and powerful monarchies, and in Germany itself, torn 
as it was by the strife of rival claimants to the throne, 
the Papacy, struggling to retain a foothold, met with 
frequent rebuffs. Nor was the church a sufferer from 
external assaults alone; within her own pale there was 
discord. Rival popes divided the allegiance of the 
faithful of Christendom, launched against one another 
the lightenings of excommunication, and thundered 
anathemas with a mutual good will. While the heads 
of the universal church were offering this spectacle to 
gods and men, the spirit that was to regenerate her, 
that was to lead her back to the path from which she 
had wandered so far, began to make itself felt. 
Wyclif in England, and later Huss in Bohemia, called 
loudly for a reform of the church, ior a simpliJfi. 
cation and puriJ&cation of religion. But the Papacy 
would none of it, and the same council that was called 
to restore order in the church, and to reform abuses, 
condemned to death the Bohemian preacher. 

Rise of the Monarchy. 

While the church was daily growing weaker, the 
Btate was steadily growing stronger. The day of 
feudalism was past. One by one the fiefs of the great 
vassals fell into the hands of the king, and, leagued 
with the cities, he reared the structure of a centralized 
government on the ruins of an individualized anarchy. 
The work was silent and rapid, and when Constanti- 
nople fell before the Turks in the East, the kingdoms 
of England, France, and Spain sprang up in the West, 
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as if conjured into existence by the peril that threat- 
ened Europe. 

Free Cities. 

Of equal or even more importance than the decay of 
the Papacy, the appearance of the reforming spirit, and 
the rise of kingdoms, was the growth of the third 
estate — the development of the free spirit of the cities. 
More concerned in industry than in war, and demand- 
ing peace, good government, and good laws that they 
might devote themselves to peaceful pursuits, the 
cities purchased the protection of the king against the 
nobles or struck hands with the nobles to place legal 
fetters upon the power of a lawless king. And when 
no other means availed, they leagued themselves to- 
gether, and, relying upon their own right arm and the 
wealth that their hands had won, they bade defiance to 
the robber baron and the tyrant king. 

The New Civilization. 

As the period closed, all Europe seemed throbbing 
with life. And well it might be, for the day was break- 
ing. During the ten centuries that had passed since 
the time when 'the German hosts had swept into the 
Empire, the amalgamation of the Roman and Teutonic 
elements had been going on. At length it was com- 
pleted, and with new languages, new literatures, 
and new governments, came the consciousness of 
power and a display of intellectual activity such as 
mankind had not seen for many a year. In every 
direction the human horizon was widening. New 
worlds were discovered in the heavens and across the 
sea, and with the close of the Middle Ages the earth 
ceased to be the center of the physical universe. 

Sheldon's studies. 

Sheldon's General History differs from all other 
general histories in English, in that it is not a histori- 
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cal narrative. It contains the materials from which 
historical narratives are made. But before a historian 
bases a narrative upon the material that he has gath- 
ered, he endeavors to determine its value. He discov- 
ers that the utterances of one man are much more 
valuable than those of another man, and — what he is 
longer in finding out — that all the utterances of the 
same man are not of equal value. 

The material contained on pages 338-341 and 378- 
394 of Sheldon's General History is derived from the 
following sources: guild constitutions, toWn charters 
(both English and French), Magna Charta, French 
laws, English laws, Roger Bacon, Minnesingers, Wy- 
clif, English popular songs, Dante, Mandeville, 
Chaucer, Froissart, Philippe de Commines, astrological 
prescription. 

This material might be classified as follows: 

1. Laws, charters, and constitutions, i. e., first- 
hand documentary evidence. 

2. The writings of Froissart, and Commines. 

3. The writings of Wyclif and Bacon. 

4. The writings of Dante, Chaucer, and Mandeville. 

5. The Minnesingers, popular song, astrological 
prescription. 

In the first class we have the best of historical ma- 
terial — documentary evidence. Assuming that the 
documents themselves are genuine, we can safely ac- 
cept as correct the statements made in them, for it was 
for the interest of all parties concerned to state the 
facts as they were. The people looked to it that the 
charters gave them all their rights; the kings would 
be very sure to see that they got no more than their 
rights. 

In the second class have been placed the works of 
the contemporaneous historians, Froissart and Com- 
nines. They not only described events that happened 
in their own day, but in many cases, events that hap- 
pened under their own eyes; that portion of their nar- 
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rative coming under tFe latter Head is more valuable 
than that coming under the former. 

Froissart traveled about Europe visiting the different 
courts for the express purpose of collecting material 
for his history. He was as inquisitive and as persist- 
ent as a modern newspaper reporter. But even when 
he describes what he has seen, we must remember that 
he sees with Froissart's eyes, and that what he sees is 
colored by Froissart's prejudices. In fact, the objec- 
tive history is one thing and the subjective quite 
another. Froissart was born about 1337 and died 
about 1400. 

Philippe de Oommines was born in 1445 and died in 
1509. In the early part of his life he was in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Burgundy, but left him in 1472 to 
become a councilor of Louis XI. of France. His mem- 
oirs, describing the events in which he took a part, were 
written between the years 1464 to 1483 and 1488 to 
1494. All the strictures made upon the work of Frois 
sart apply equally well to that of Oommines. He was 
crafty and clear sighted, but at the same time a thor- 
ough courtier. 

With the writings of Wyclif and Bacon it is quite a 
different thing. The sermons of Wyclif approach more 
nearly to class 1 than to class 2 in their historical 
value. The historian wishes to know what Wyclif be- 
lieved and what he taught. Wyclif had in view a dif- 
ferent end from that pursued by the two writers already 
mentioned. His views may be false without losing 
their historical value. His writings stand in the same 
category with those of theological disputants of to-day. 
They were not enunciated to serve as historical mate- 
rial, but they serve as historical material because they 
were enunciated. The same may be said of the writ- 
ings of Bacon. They are typical and show the condi- 
tion of science and of scientific thought at that time. 

How do the works of Dante, Chaucer, and Mande- 
ville — looked upon as historical material — differ from 
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the material enumerated in the first three divisions ? 
Setting Mandeville aside — for I have neither time nor 
space to devote to his case — let us look at the writings 
of Chaucer and Dante. What are they? Collections 
of documents? Theological discussions? Scientific 
treatises? Narrations of contemporaneous events? 
They are none of these and yet all of these. The poems 
of Chaucer and Dante are properly classified under the 
head of fiction, but it is a fiction that contains much of 
fact. In them we find reflected a picture of the times 
in which the poets lived. It is somewhat idealized, un- 
doubtedly, but of more value than many a picture 
claiming to be a sketch from nature. It may make 
clearer the distinction between Dante and Chaucer on 
the one hand and of Proissart and Commines on the 
other, if one likens the writings of the first to those of 
Lowell, Holmes, or Howells, and the writings of the last 
to the work of Bryce on America, or to any one of the 
numberless memoirs of our public men of this century. 

Of the last class I shall say but a word. The work 
of the Minnesingers bears some resemblance to that of 
the two poets just treated, but differs from it in impor- 
tant particulars. Being the product of many persons 
and many times and places, these love songs of Mediae- 
val Germany are of less value than the writings of 
Chaucer and Dante, but as far as they reflect the sen- 
timents of their day, and as far as we have no other 
means of obtaining this knowledge, they are exceed- 
ingly valuable. The popular songs, too, open to us 
the door to the feelings that were stirring the popular 
heart. 

I wish this month to treat somewhat fully the mate- 
rial supplied for the study of the later mediaeval period, 
especially the **List of Famous Names." It should 
be understood at the very outset that questions in 
Sheldon's History are intended to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive; as indicative of the direction of 
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thought rather than the limits of thought. It is not 
sufficient to glance hurriedly over the material in order 
to give some kind of an answer to the question put 
The student should dwell upon the material until he 
sees clearly the idea that suggested the question. 

Taking up the study on page 365, I shall give a 
general idea of how the questions should be answered, 
make a comprehensive outline and develop this out- 
line in the form of a narrative. Because of lack of 
space, the outline will not be developed in detail as it 
should be, nor will the evidence be cited by page. 
The work is intended to be suggestive for those teach- 
ers who found difficulty in developing a narrative from 
the material in the book. The first part of the work 
is that of the pupil and should be done outside of the 
class, the answers to the questions being brought into 
the class carefully written out with the citation of 
evidence. 

In what new toays do men now achieve greatness f 
In answering this question, we must bear in mind that 
old forms may have a new content. For instance, when 
we say that men now achieve greatness ih rough politi- 
cal agitation, we do not mean to say that never before 
in the history of Europe has there been political agi- 
tation, but that this particular form of agitation, such 
as we see in Italy, in England, and in France, is a new 
thing in Ger;nanic Europe. There had been agitation 
of a similar character in Greece and in Rome, but 
nothing like it since the decay of the Roman Empire 
and the advent of the barbarians. Keeping this dis- 
tinction in mind, we note that there are numerous ways 
in which men now achieve greatness. The most notice- 
able, perhaps, is through painting, scientific attain- 
ments, invention, poetry, political agitation, and travel. 
Men of what classes f Running down the columns 
headed " Birth and Circumstance," we note that these 
men come from all classes. Some of them are of 
noble birth, some the sons of merchants, many from 
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the monastic orders, others are the sons of lawyers, 
and even peasant and shepherd boys are able to rise to 
distinction. 

Make a list of all the different directions in which 
the intellect manifests itself Art, architecture, re- 
formation of the church, compilations of knowledge, 
statesmanship, poetry, language study, the writing of 
history, religious literature, inventions, philosophy, 
astronomy, the writing of memoirs, translating books, 
the study of mathematics, natural science, geography, 
wars for independence, wars against class oppression, 
theology, exploration, and compilations of laws and 
the founding of monasteries. The question, perhaps, 
is a little ambiguous, and the criticism might be made 
upon the answer that it is a list of human activities, 
rather than a list of the different directions in which 
the intellect manifests itself. But what are human 
activities, if not manifestations of the intellect itself ? 

In what country is each manifestation strongest f 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting evidently receive 
the most attention in Italy. Italy also furnishes at 
this time the greatest names in literature, both in 
poetry and in prose. Bohemia would seem to lead in 
the reformation movement, while France is the great 
center for the study of theology and philosophy. 
Italy and England lead in scientific research. Italy 
and Spain furnish the founders of the new monastic 
orders, while in political life, England certainly leads, 
and also furnishes one of the greatest printers of the 
age. 

In what class of men? The great artists come from 
all classes. They are the sons of nobles, of wealthy 
merchants, of notaries, and even of peasants. Litera- 
ture is cultivated by the nobles, by the merchant class, 
by lawyers, by the clergy, and, in fact, by all classes of 
society. The reform movement is largely the work of 
the monks. Theology and philosophy are discussed 
by monks, priests, and bishops, that is, chiefly by 
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members of ihe Church,while science draws its follow- 
ers likewise from all classes of society, from the 
nobles, the bishops, the monks, and the lawyers. 

What classes patronize art? Very clearly the 
church first of all, then the princes and the wealthy 
middle class. 

What three influences enter into this art? Art is 
evidently influenced by the study of the scriptures, by 
religious sentiment, and by the growing study of 
nature. 

What intellectual influences are felt throughout Eu^ 
rope? First of all, scientific influences. The eyes of 
men are no longer fixed upon the other world, but 
more and more directly upon this world, upon the 
earth and its inhabitants. This change was necessary 
before a genuine science could develop. This scien- 
tific influence expressed itself also in philosophy, in 
the attempt made to reconcile religion and philosophy. 
There was also a growing interest in antiquitiesj in 
geography, and in travel. 

What do you notice about the laws of Spain 
France, and England? We notice that they have 
been codified. These laws that had grown up in an 
independent manner and were often conflicting with one 
another, have been gathered up and put into more 
convenient shape. 

What about language in Spain, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Germany f The Latin language, the language of 
Rome, is gradually giving way to the local languages: 
to Spanish, French, English, Italian, German. 

What countries are the most famous centers of 
learning? This seemingly has reference to the uni- 
versities. The great university centers are Italy, 
France, England, and Bohemia. But it will be noticed 
that these centers are not of equal importance. While 
Englishmen study both at Paris and at Home, Eng- 
land is not the resort of students from the Continent. 
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That thing should be taken into consideration in esti- 
mating their relative importance. A university in one 
country may number among its students only the 
young men of that country, while the university in an- 
other country may draw from all Europe. In this lat- 
ter respect France and Italy seem to lead. 

Contrast this list with the corresponding list, pages 
236 and 240; what great differences strike youf First 
of all, that there is less variety in the life in the 
earlier period, that religion largely dominates society, 
expressing itself in literature and in the work of mis- 
sionaries; that the languages used are Latin and 
Greek; that nearly all the leading men were from the 
East, showing that at this time the West was of little 
importance. Comparing the West as represented in 
this list with the West as represented on page 353, it 
is clear that a marvelous advance has been made in 
civilization. 

In what new ways are men educated f When we 
consider that the old way of educating was principally 
in the monastery, at least during the early Middle 
Ages, the new ways of educating are very noticeable. 
First of all in the university, then in the workshop, the 
court, the camp, through travel and business life. 

What relation between a man's education and his 
work? The closest relation seems to exist. The train- 
ing fits him directly for his work. The artist is trained 
in the studio, the statesman at court and in diplomatic 
work, the scholar at the university, the printer in the 
printing office, and the monk in the monastery. 

What activities are on the increase during these 
three centuries? Study of science, study of law, paint- 
ing, literature, historical study, study of politics, ge- 
ography, architecture, mathematics, astronomy, and 
printing. 

What on the decrease? Theology, monasticism, me- 
dieval philosophy, and all peculiarly medieval activities. 
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What effects of crusading do you think you see 
here? This question cannot be answered with any 
certainty from the text. There were two ways by 
which ideas might enter Europe: one by way of Con- 
stantinople and the eastern Mediterranean; the other 
through Spain. If by the Crusades we mean the 
armed conflict between the Christians of Europe and 
the Saracens in the Holy Land, it is not at all certain 
that any of the activities that, we see here were the 
effect of crusading. The knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, philosophy, and science might have come 
to Europe through the Arabs in Spain, and a compari- 
son of this list with the preceding list would seem to 
indicate that much of the knowledge did come in that 
way. Undoubtedly the Crusades had a great influence 
upon Europe, but it would be rather difficult to de- 
monstrate any such effects from this list. 

OUTLINE. 

L Increased complexity of life. 

A. Rise of nations shown by 

1. Language. 

2. Literature. 

3. Laws- Codification. 

B. New activities. 

1. Art. 

2. Science. 

3. Travels. 

4. Printing. 

C. All classes affected. 

II. Spread of knowledge. 

A. Universities. 

B. Printing. 

C. Local languages. 

D. Travel and records of travel. 

E. Patrons of art and learning. 

III. Criticism of existing beliefs and institutions. 

A. Theological. 

B, Philosophical 
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0. PoHtcal. 

IV. Attempts to improve society. 

A. Writing of books. 

B. Founding of monastic orders. 
0. Reforms in the church. 

D. Political agitation. 

V. Unity in diversity. 

A. University life. 

B. The Latin language. 
O. Art. 

D. Philosophy and theology. 
VL The old passing away. 

A. Theology. 

B. Monasticism. 
0. Crusades. 

1). Latin literature. 

E. The Feudal system. 

VIL Clearly a period of transition. 

This outline differs considerably from that given by 
Mrs. Barnes in her manual. I wished to illustrate the 
fact that the same material may be looked at from 
many different points of view, and to emphasize what 
has already been emphasized in these papers, namely, 
that no attempt should be made to force the outlines of 
all the pupils into one mould, but to give freedom to 
thought in the arrangement of material, so long as 
there was system and method displayed in the treat- 
ment. The outline given above should be developed in 
detail, with page references. For instance, under 
**Language," the first subdivision under the "Rise of 
Nations," the subdivision should be Italian, Spanish, 
German, French, and English, followed by references 
to the pages in Sheldon, indicating the use of these 
languages. Under ''Codification of Laws," the sub- 
division should be Spain, France, and England, with 
the proper page references. In this way all the ma- 
terial brought out in the answers should be arranged 
under some one of these divisions, 
8 
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NARRATIVE. 

The chief impression made upon the mind by the 
study of the matter in the list is that European life is 
increasing in complexity. The Europe that had been 
held together under the Roman Emperors, under their 
German successors, and by the Popes, was now gradu- 
ally differentiating into nations. This growing evi- 
dence of a unity in the parts is shown by the rise of 
Italian, Spanish, French, German, and English lan- 
guages, before which the Latin of the Middle Ages was 
obliged to recede; by the literatures written in these 
new languages and thus accessible to the people, 
and by the codification of the laws of the difiPerent 
countries. 

Not alone by the rise of nations was the increased 
complexity of life demonstrated, but by the many new 
activities that clearly showed the broadening and deep- 
ening of the human intellect, and a great degree of 
adaptability. Art took on new forms; science began to 
appear as genuine science; travel was interesting not 
only to the traveler but to the reader of travels, and 
printing gave powerful aid to the spread of all this new 
light. All classes of society took part in these new activ- 
ities and supplied leaders in every field of knowledge. 

But it was not sufficient that men should be active 
and that new ways of activity should be opened to them. 
It was necessary that the knowledge thus obtained 
should be easily accessible to the masses. The spread 
of knowledge through various instrumentalities was 
one of the characteristics of the later Middle Ages. 
Universities sprang up all over Europe. Printing 
rapidly developed in Italy, Germany, and England. 
The local languages attained a development that made 
it possible for them to rival the Latin. Travelers 
passing from country to country, familiarized the peo- 
ple of one country with the life and manners of the 
people of another country, while the leaders ift tbQ 
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church, the kiDgs, the princes, and the wealthy mer- 
chants were interested' in the development of art and 
the spread of learning, and patronized both in the most 
enthusiastic manner. 

It was natural that the development of new ideas 
should lead to a criticism of existing beliefs and insti- 
tutions, to theological and philosophical discussions and 
to political agitation. Men were no longer satisfied 
with their surroundings, and attempted to reconstruct 
the outward form of society in accordance with the 
new ideas. These attempts to improve society ex- 
pressed themselves in the writing of books, the found- 
ing of monastic orders, the reforming of the church, 
and in attempts to escape from political and industrial 
oppression. 

Yet in the midst of all this diversity and variety, 
there still existed a certain amount of unity. There 
were certain activities and certain institutions common 
to Europe as a whole, supplying men with a common 
fund of ideas and common medium for expressing 
these ideas. These activities expressed themselves in 
university life, in the Latin language,in art, philosophy, 
and theology. 

A careful study of the list and a comparison with 
the preceding list makes clear that the medieval society 
was rapidly passing away. The old theology was giv- 
ing way to a new one, and although monastic orders 
were still founded, monasticism was no longer a domi- 
nant feature of European life. The crusades were a 
thing of the past; Latin literature was rapidly pass- 
ing away, while the feudal system in many countries 
had given place to the monarchy. We very clearly 
have to do here with a period of transition. 

Because of lack of space, the distribution of time 
and the additional references will not be treated untij 
pext month. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION, 1495-1648. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD. 

The Great Revolutions. ^ 

Modern history, beginning with 1492, is character- 
ized by three great revolutions: religious, political, 
and economic. The last is even now in progress; the 
first occupied the period with which we are dealing 
this month. 

At the opening of the sixteenth century we find all 
western Europe united in one universal church and 
recognizing one spiritual head; at the close of the 
century this unity no longer exists, and the most of 
northern Europe is covered with national churches hav- 
ing no connection with Rome and little with one an- 
other. That was the result of the Protesta'^* 
revolution. 

At the opening of the seventeenth century, the Ger- 
man Empire, although fallen from the commanding 
position that it had occupied under the Hohenstaufen, 
still retained its unity, and in principal, at least, the 
emperor was still the supreme power in the empire. 
In the latter part of the same century, the independ- 
ence of the princes of Germany had practically been 
recognized, and the rights secured to the Protestants 
under the protectorate of France made it possible for 
that power to interfere at will in the internal aflpairs of 
the empire. All that was the result of the Thirty 
Years' War, which in its turn had been the result of the 
religious revolution, 
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The Protestant Revolution, 

The Protestant Revolution had been due to a great 
variety of causes all working together, and we shall 
fail to understand the movement if we seek to interpret 
it alone from its religious side. While there were 
economic and political interests involved, the religious 
element predominated and gave a color to the whole. 
It has been customary therefore, in emphasizing the one 
to overlook the others. The elements are inseparable, 
and all worked together toward the solution of the 
same problem — the betterment of man's condition. 
The religious revolution was, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful; the political and economic revolts were lamenta- 
ble failures. The forward movement of civilization is 
not made at the same time alonor the whole line. The 
political revolution failed in the sixteenth century, but 
it was victorious in the eighteenth. The economic 
revolution failed both in the sixteenth and eighteenth, 
but it seems likely to win in the twentieth. 

The conventional idea that in 1517 Luther posted 
his theses on the church door and thus began the 
revolution is too simple to be true. That affair was 
but one incident in a vast number, and does not ex- 
plain the fact that Huss was burned and that Luther 
triumphed. It loses sight of the fact that Luther's 
theses might never have attained to the significance 
that they possess to-day had he not taken ground far 
in advance of that taken in the theses. It was only 
when Luther had taken this advanced ground, when he 
had denied the authority of the council and of the 
Pope, when he had cried out against the oppression of 
Germany by Italy that he found himself in touch with 
the other revolutionary elements, both economic and 
political, and attained a world historical significance. 
Erasmus, Hutten, Sickengen, Luther, Karlstadt, 
Melancthon, Friedrich of Saxony, Miinzer are all 
names connected with this religious revolution, yet 
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what different ideas they stand for! Learning, patriot- 
ism, hatred of Rome and Italy, religious zeal, eager- 
ness for the truth, a desire for social and political 
equality, for freedom of thought and of speech, all 
these ideas and many more are represented in these 
men. They had few common interests and could not 
go far together. . Forced to depend upon the princes, 
Luther was obliged to condemn the peasant's revolt. 
To check the radical consequences that were results of 
his own theories, he was obliged to restrain freedom 
of thought and thus to destroy the only logical ground 
existing for a separation from Rome. 

The parties in the struggle did not find themselves 
face to face until some time after the excommunication 
and outlawry of Luther. The fact is that for a long 
time the issues were of such a nature that it was diffi- 
cult to draw the line. For a long time, those who 
wished to reform the church, but not to destroy it, did 
not see how materially their position differed from 
Luther's. Little by little this difference became 
clear, and the separation of the reformers and the revo- 
lutionists at length took place in the diet of Speier in 
1529. But even then the division was not inevitable. 
Negotiations still went on for years, the points of dif- 
ference being so few that moderate spirits on both sides 
hoped to adjust them satisfactorily. There was no 
insurmountable obstacle in the primacy of the Pope as 
that was not inconsistent with the demands of the 
Protestants. 

The Peace of Augsburg. 

Discussion at length gave place to an appeal to arms. 
It was evident that such an appeal could have but one 
result — victory for the Catholics under the leadership 
of the Emperor Charles V. The Protestants were dis- 
united and lacked a leader. The strife between Luth- 
erans and Calvinists had already broken out, and the 
Lutherans were even more hostile to the Calvinists than 
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to the Catholics. This hostility increased with time, 
and an extract from the writings of a Lutheran clergy- 
man will be suflScient to show what the feeling was just 
before the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War: **For 
it is as plain as that the sun shines at noon that Cal- 
vinism reeks with frightful blasphemy, error, and mis- 
chief and is diametrically opposed to God's holy re- 
vealed word. We ought to love our enemies; the 
Calvinists are not our enemies but God's." This house 
divided against itself fell into the hands of the Catholic 
Emperor, who treated the Protestant princes in a most 
arbitrary manner. The Catholic triumph was but 
short-lived. The same man who had aided the Em- 
peror to win his victory, now turned against him, and 
under the efficient leadership of Matirice of Saxony, the 
power of Charles was broken, and, at Passau, a treaty 
was signed that afterwards, in 1555, developed into the 
Peace of Augsburg. 

The Division of the Church. 

In the struggle between Protestants and Catholics, 
the political element had become predominant. This 
was a natural outcome of the situation. The idea of 
toleration was unknown to the men of that day. That 
Catholics and Protestants could live side by side peace- 
ably in the same kingdom was to them inconceivable. 
There must be a dominant religion, and the men who 
revolted from Rome, instead of giving to each freedom 
of worship, allowed that right only to kings and prin- 
ces. In a word, one pope had given place to many. 
Keligious and political power must be in the same 
hands, and princes in countries turned Protestant seized 
upon the possessions of the church and secularized 
them. This process began in the early days of the 
religious struggle and went on for several centuriest 
The Catholics felt the loss of their lands severely, not 
only on account of religion but on account of the in- 
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creased political power that the transfer gave to their 
opponents. 

The Thirty Years' War. 

The struggle to recover the territory of the church, 
and to prevent the further encroachments of the 
Protestants is the story of the Thirty Years' War that 
covered central Europe with the corpses of men, 
women, and children, that leveled thousands of cities 
and towns with the ground, and turned the fairest 
regions of Germany into deserts. The war lasted 
thirty years, settled nothing, and left Germany 
thoroughly exhausted at the feet of France. 

And yet, beastly, brutal, unmanly, and unchristian 
as the whole war was, it may have been the only solu- 
tion. Europe was desperately sick, and if there be 
any virtue in blood-letting here was a case to which 
it might be applied with beneficial results. In truth, 
the results were extremely beneficial, for with that war 
men ceased to settle religious disputes sword in hand. 
Whether this was due to actual conviction that they 
could not be settled in this way or because other 
questions engaged their attention is another matter. 

The Development of Historical Science. 

The science of history, like every other science, has 
a history of its own, a development. This, how- 
ever, is not generally recognized, and since from the 
very earliest times history has been written — and in its 
earliest stages in a more finished form than at present 
— it is customary to overlook the vast gulf that exists 
between the ancient and modern conception of history 
as a science In fact, history as a science never existed 
until a comparatively recent date, and I believe that it 
will not be a thankless task if I sketch rapidly the dif- 
ferent stages of growth through which historical writ- 
ing has passed from the days of the so-called Homer to 
the times of the German historian, Eanke. During 
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this long period of development three different concep- 
tions of the task of the historian have risen, one after 
the other, the narrative, the pragmatic, and the genetic. 
The origin of these successive conceptions was due to 
the answers — constantly deepening and broadening — 
that successive ages gave to the questions: (1) What- 
facts are worth knowing? and (2) What ought these 
facts to teach us? 

Narrative Stage. 

In the first stage, found in the childhood of races, 
men are satisfied with the simple narration of that 
which has occurred. There is no evident purpose of 
pointing a moral, of presenting lessons for statesmen 
or warnings to states, nor is there any conscious at- 
tempt to trace the development of a people from youth 
to old age. The narration of the facts may take on 
diiferent forms, may deal with what are not facts for 
us — as the tales of Troy and Ulysses — slipping uncon- 
sciously into the region of myths and fancies, or it 
may descend to the solid ground of reality and pro- 
duce the Persian Wars of Herodotus. Again, it may 
assume a highly attractive form, as in the wonderful 
epics already mentioned; it may confine itself to the 
pompous description of the deeds of mighty rulers 
who would make known their glory to posterity (As- 
syrian inscriptions), and, lastly,' it may be nothing 
more than the enumeration of the names of kings, offi* 
cials, priests, victors at Olympus, etc., to serve as aidf 
to the memory. 

In this first division, Herodotus was the earliest 
writer to base his narration upon a solid foundation of 
fact, taking for the subject of his history the great 
struggle between the Greeks and the Persians. He lis 
the first scientific representative of the narrative form 
of historical writing. At the same time the marvelous 
is not entirely excluded from his work, although it oc- 
cupies a secondary place. Here and there, also, traces 
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of the pragmatic conception are to be met with. His 
history is only a prose epic. He himself states that he 
has written *4n order that the actions of men may not 
be efPaced by time, nor the great and wondrous deeds 
displayed both by Greeks and barbarians deprived of 
renown, and, among the rest, for what cause they 
waged war upon each other." This is little more than 
the Iliad offers to do, putting at the outset the ques- 
tion, '* Who, then, among the gods, set the twain at 
strife and variance ? " The real difference, then, be- 
tween the Iliad and the History of the Persian Wars is 
one of matter rather than one of method. 

Pragmatic Stage. 

in the second stage, that of the pragmatic historical 
writing, the facts are valued not for themselves alone, 
but for the use that man can make of them — ^for what 
they can teach him. As I have already said, traces of 
this kind of writing are to be found among historians 
of the first period, but it is in the second period that 
this tendency becomes the dominant one. The writer 
has before him the definite purpose of presenting his 
readers with striking examples of patriotisto, of religion, 
and of morality; to furnish him with models of good 
government and correct policy. With this purpose in 
view he regards not all facts as worthy of his attention, 
but only those that serve his purpose. Thucydides is 
the first finished representative of the pragmatic 
school. He supplies us with a statement that brings 
out clearly the distinction between the purpose that he 
had in view and that which guided Herodotus. 

In the twenty-second chapter of his first book, he 
writes: *'Now for hearing it recited, perhaps the un- 
fabulous character of my work will appear less agree- 
able; but as many as shall wish to see the truth of 
what both has happened and will hereafter happen again, 
according to human nature — the same or pretty nearly 
Bo — for such to think it useful will be sufficieni" In 
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conscious antithesis to the poetical and attractive work 
of Herodotus, he would draw from the events practical 
instruction for use in a similar political situation, and 
if his work be thought **usefal" that will be sufficient. 
The pragmatic historian would indicate the motives 
and passions that influenced the chief actors in his his- 
tory, and as his object is to discover a unity of motives 
and objects he easily reads into events what is not 
really to be found in them. As his object is to explain 
the present through the past he often commits the 
error of overlooking motives and facts that peally ex- 
isted but that conflict with his point of view. The 
pragmatic conception is full of a subjective element 
and is characterized by reflections upon the motives 
and actions of historical personages coupled with a de- 
sire to find in the past instructive lessons for the 
present. 

Genetic Stage. 

In the third stage of development the genetic concep- 
tion of history appears. The historian is no longer 
satisfied with a narrative of events or with the teaching 
of useful lessons. He goes farther and attempts to 
answer the questions, ** What has been the evolution of 
this fact and what is its significance when considered 
in relation to the other facts around it." Traces of this 
conception are to be found in ancient and mediaeval 
writers, but it was impossible for them to attain to a 
full realization of it. Genetic history could not be 
written until the historian had comprehended three 
great truths: the unity of the human race, the action 
and reaction of man upon man and of man upon nature, 
and the continuous progress of human affairs. Only 
within a century have historians really grasped in their 
entirety these ideas that render possible a scientific 
treatment of historical material. Undoubtedly the 
ablest representatives of this modern stage of historical 
writing is the late Leopold von Ranke whose works 
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form a small library. "His vast learning, breadth of 
view, judicial spirit, and lucidity of treatment fill the 
student of history with admiration and despair.. A 
comparison of one of Ranke's histories with the work of 
Herodotus will make clear as nothing else can the vast 
strides made during the past twenty-five centuries in 
historical writing. 

This, then, is the development through which his- 
torical writing has passed. The definition given of the 
science of history corresponds to the conception of the 
nineteenth century writer. 

Sheldon's studies. 

The nearer we come to our own day, the greater be- 
comes the mass of material included under the head 
of "sources." The period that we deal with this 
month is especially rich, and the uninitiated has little 
conception of the amount of labor required in the com- 
position of a work on any phase of the Reformation. 
This increase in the quantity of material from which 
to choose renders the choice more diflSicult, for the one 
document separated from its environment may make a 
false impression. Yet, in presenting thus an extract 
from the sources, we run no greater danger than in 
treating in a summary manner any subject that would 
assume a vastly different shape and color were it 
treated more fully. Moreover, the original material 
brings the student into touch with the real actors as a 
secondary narrative never can. Who does not feel his 
blood move a little more rapidly as he reads in Colum- 
bus' own words an account of the discovery of the New 
World? Who does not get a clearer insight into the 
condition of the monasteries, previous to the Refor- 
mation, from the Abbot of Warden's Record than from 
many pages of generalizations ? The current idea of 
Luther's break with the Pope is very rudely shaken by 
a study of the Reformer's letter to Leo X. In the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, agd in the Augsburg 
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Confession the student has the means for a compara- 
tive study of the religious views of the Catholic and 
Protestant parties; through the demands of the peas- 
ants of Alsace-Lorraine, he gets a clear insight into the 
great social ferment in the lower classes. 

After the suggestions made in my last paper, it will 
not be a diflScult matter for the student to classify the 
material supplied in the reading for this month. I 
shall confine myself, therefore, to a brief criticism of 
two or three of the extracts. 

The * 'Augsburg Confession" has a most interesting 
history. The material supplied on page 426 of Shel- 
don's History is not taken from the original document, 
for the original document, as far as we know, no longer 
exists. There were two originals, one in German and 
the other in Latin. The first was read before the Em- 
peror at Augsburg — although he did not understand a 
word of German and fell asleep during the reading — 
the second was presented to him for his private read- 
ing. Both of these have disappeared. A number of 
original drafts existed, but they differed considerably 
from one another. It was from these drafts and copies 
that the German historian, von Eanke, restored the 
Augsburg Confession. 

While the peasants' articles and the extract from 
More's Utopia shed light upon the same subject, 
namely, the socialistic tendencies accompanying the 
Reformation, at the same time they do not belon«: to 
the same class of evidence. There is the same differ- 
ence between them as between the definite demands made 
in the program of German socialists to-day and the 
work of Bellamy's entitled "Looking Backward." 
The one is stark naked fact, and the other is fact con- 
cealed under a veil of fiction. The last kind of evi- 
dence loses much of its value because of the diflSculty, 
and at times the impossibility, of separating fact from 
fiction and the tendency to read into the evidence more 
thau the writer intended to put into it. Interesting 
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examples illustrative of this point are found in F6ne- 
lon's **T616maque" and Montesquieu's " Lettres 
Persanes." 

In connection with the extract from Lyly's 
** Euphues," it should be remembered that the writer 
was a courtier, and hence a flatterer. It is difficult to 
estimate the real value of the extract without knowino^ 
something of the work from which it is taken. The 
passage overflows with the most fulsome flattery, and 
is more convincing proof of the strength of Elizabeth's 
vanity than of the heartiness of the nation's devotion 
to the Queen. 

Again, the extracts on pages 436 and 437 do not 
stand on the same footing and are not equally repre- 
sentative. One is the proclamation of a body of men 
in rebellion, and the other the utterances of an individ- 
ual made at an earlier date and not truly representative. 

I hope by these brief criticisms of the material of- 
fered for study each month to make it clear to the 
readers of the Journal that, before we may build up 
history upon original material, it is imperatively nec- 
essary to know what that material is worth. Unless 
we do see this clearly, we shall fall into error. We 
shall be likely to get more color and movement in our 
historical pictures, but less truth, than is found in the 
study of modern historians. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 
LATER MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. 

First Week. — Monday, half of the questions on 
page 342. Tuesday, remainder of the questions on 
page 342. Wednesday, questions on page 348. Thurs- 
day, questions on page 349. Friday, outline. 

Second Week. — Monday, questions on page 365. 
Tuesday, outline and narrative. Wednesday, ques- 
tions on page 369. Thursday, questions on page 370, 
Friday, questions on page 378, 
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Third Week. — Monday, outline and narrative. 
Tuesday, questions on page 384 Wednesday, ques- 
tions on page 394. Thursday, qrfestions on page 395. 
Friday, outline. 

RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. 

First Week. — Monday,questions on page 398. Tues- 
day, half of questions on page 403. Wednesday, rest 
of the questions on page 403. Thursday, questions on 
pages 409, 410. Friday, outline. 

Second Week. — Monday, questions oh page 420 (first 
half). Tuesday, questions on page 420 (second half). 
Wednesday, questions on page 427. Thursday, ques- 
tions on page 437. Friday, outline. 

REFERENCE LISTS. 

The Bohn Library continues to supply the sources 
for MedisBval, Renaissance, and Reformation periods; 
Philip de Commine's Memoirs contain an account by 
a contemporary of the times of Louis XL and Charles 
VIIL ; Henderson's Documents contain a^ large amount 
of valuable material on the Later Mediaeval Period. The 
Memoirs of Cellini, The History of Florence by Mach- 
iavelli, the sonnets of Pitrach, and the poems of Dante 
— all found in the Bohn Library — make us acquainted 
with typical men of the Renaissance. The Table 
Talk of Martin Luther and the Memoirs of Sully are 
sources for the study of the Reformation in Germany 
and France. Each week the teacher of history should 
increase her knowledge of the sources. She should 
not expect to read her sources through, but should 
know something of the character of each source and 
the period covered by it. How much of each source 
she studies will depend upon circumstances. She 
should not be discouraged by the mass of material be- 
fore her, and should not try to master it in one year. 
If the knowledge of the sources and ability to handle 
tbem grow steadily, that is all that <?an be expected, 
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Emerton's second volume on the Middle Ages con- 
tains an excellent narration and quite full bibliograph- 
ies. His introduction to the study of the Middle Ages 
and his Middle Ages are the best short narratives in 
English and are worth purchasing. Duruy's work cov- 
ered the Later Middle Ages also. Adams' Civilization 
During the Middle Ages is a most helpful book and 
has chapters in the period studied this month. Duruy's 
History of Modern Times touches the Renaissance and 
Reformation. It is a very interesting sketch. The 
works of Gibbon, Milman, and Bryce cover part of this 
period. Eanke's History of the Popes (Bohn) is of use 
in the latter part of the period. It is the work of the 
greatest historian of the nineteenth century. Fisher's 
History of the Reformation and Seebohm's The Pro- 
testant Revolution are the best for single volumes in 
English on the Reformation. Fisher's history contains 
a very full bibliography. A very helpful little guide 
for the beginner in European history is the list of 
books published by the late Professor Allen, History 
Topics, D. C. Heath & Co. Adams' Manual of His- 
torical Literature, Harpers, publishers, should form 
part of every well-equipped high school library. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



PEBIOD OP ABSOLUTE MONABOHIES, 1648-1789. 
INTEBPBETATION OP THE PEBIOD. 

The period with which we now have to deal is 
characterized by a marked centralization in govern- 
ment. It was really a reaction against the feudal regime, 
and in its development and decline embraced a pe- 
riod of several centuries. The tendency in history 
seems to be toward an uneven development A too 
extreme development in one direction is inevitably fol- 
lowed by as extreme a development in the opposite 
direction. The Middle Ages, the so-called period of 
feudalism, was a period of extreme decentralization in 
government, and while kings existed and bore the title, 
they were but mere shadows and possessors of great 
possibilities. In due time, local development under 
feudalism was sufficiently advanced to create common 
interests, and these common interests made it possible 
for the kings of Europe to recover, bit by bit, the power 
that they had lost. These two stages in the develop- 
ment of government should not be looked upon as op- 
posed to one another, but rather as complements. 

Feudalism and the Absolute Monarchy. 

It is not the first time in the history of Europe that 
we have met with the absolute monarchy. It also ap- 
peared in its proper place in the development of the 
Greeks and of the Latins, and, if history may be prop- 
erly said to repeat itself, it is simply as the expres- 
sion of laws in the development of like social forma 
In the growth of government, the power passes only 
gradually from the hands of the one to the hands of 
the many. The passage from aristocracy, or the rule 
9 
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of the few, to democracy, or the rule of the many, has 
always been more difficult than the transition from the 
rule of the patriarchial monarch to the rule of thQ 
aristocrats. The reason for this is very clear. It is 
much easier for the few to unite. A landed aristocracy 
early develops and early realizes the common interests 
that bind its members together. It is not a difficult 
thing for this nobility to force its demands upon the 
king and to limit the king's power. Its supremacy 
rests upon its landed wealth, its control of the army 
— consisting in those days principally of cavalry — upon 
its education and its administration of public aflPairs. 
Until the masses could set armed force against armed 
force, movable wealth against landed wealth, knowledge 
of public aflPairs against knowledge of public aflPairs, 
and until this intelligence and knowledge of common 
interests, combined with means of communication, make 
it possible for the masses to work together, it is impos- 
sible for the power to be forced from the hands of tho 
nobility. It is right here that the tyrant, as he was 
called in Greece, or the absolute monarch, as he has 
been named in modern times, appears and lends a hand 
to the struggling masses. This conception of the ab- 
solute monarch may seem a novel one, but it undoubt- 
edly has an abundance of evidence to support it The 
monarch accomplishes his work in two ways: first, 
by breaking the power of the nobility; and, second, 
by building up the power of the middle class. Under 
his control, the cavalry in the army gives way to the 
infantry ; the aristocracy in office gives way to the men 
of the people. Common industries are fostered by the 
absolute ruler ; science, literature, and art flourish ; and 
a great middle class acquiring wealth, intelligence, and 
public experience is gradually developed. At length 
the time comes when this middle class becomes con- 
scious of its power ; when it frets under the absolutism 
of its ruler and demands guarantees for its rights; in 
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a word, demaDds a substitution of law for the uncon- 
trolled power of the monarch. When this time is 
reached, absolutism ends and the reign of the democ- 
racy begins. 

The absolute monarchy in Europe reached its height 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth. Its chief representatives 
were Louis XIV. in France, Peter the Great in Rus- 
sia, and Frederick the Great in Prussia, the latter 
living up to the very eve of the French Revolution. 

The Monarchy of Louis XIV. 

The riile of Louis XIV. was the most brilliant in 
all French history. His age saw the culmination of 
the French power, and also its decline. His reign 
came at the close of the great ministeries of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, who had successfully dominated Europe 
during the Thirty Tears' War, made a fortunate peace 
with Spain, and had crushed within the boundaries of 
France the opposition of the French Protestants, of 
the Parliaments, and the nobility. 

Louis XIV. had been carefully trained under the 
diplomatic Mazarin, and upon the death of that min- 
ister assumed the control of the government himself. 

With the assistance of such ministers as Colbert, 
Le Tellidr, and Lionne he reorganized the govern- 
ment, centralizing it and strengthening it, and making 
it possible for this rejuvenated France to turn its 
whole strength upon a divided Europe. The successes 
of Louis XIV. in his foreign wars are readily under- 
stood if we give but a brief glance at the political con- 
dition of the rest of Europe. 

Spain, worn oat by its failures and its miseries 
under the rule of Phillip II., had fallen back into a sec- 
ond place, never again to dominate the politics of Eu- 
rope. Germany, devastated by the Thirty Tears' War 
and dismembered by the treaty of 1648, was a most 
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harmless neighbor. Holland, successful in its strug- 
gle against Spain, was clearly unable to cope single 
handed against so powerful a neighbor as France. 
The Netherlands, the property of Spain, and lying be- 
tween Holland and France, were a most attractive 
prey. England had just issued from its great civil 
war, and under the government of Charles II. was 
neither respectable or powerful. 

It was in the midst of such a group of states that 
France appeared, strong in its newly organized gov- 
ernment, in its increased resources, in its able min- 
isters, and its brilliant generals. Europe was an easy 
prey. 

It would not be without interest, did space allow, to 
follow the many efforts made by the great French 
monarch to extend the boundaries of his country. 
Nor were these attempts unsuccessful, for, at the close 
of his reign, with a weakened, exhausted France, fac- 
ing an aroused and united Europe, Louis XIV. might 
still have affirmed that the struggle had not been in 
vain, for to the north, the east, and the south, in the 
Netherlands, along the Khine, in Italy, and along the 
Pyrenees, new territory had been added to the pos- 
sessions of the French monarch. It must not be for- 
gotten that this extension of territory was undoubt- 
edly in the interests of the French people, that Louis 
XIV. was the representative of this people, and that 
the French kingdom was clearly rounded out and 
strengthened by the territory acquired as the result of 
these wars. 

But it was not without some pretext that the wars 
were undertaken. All the skill of the diplomat, all 
the learning of the jurist were brought into play to 
make the claims of Louis XIV. seem plausible. And 
together with this, diplomacy placed the French mon- 
arch under greater obligations by enabling him to at- 
tack each state unsupported by the other states of 
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Earope. Some of these wars were little more than 
plundering expeditions. Strassburg was seized dur- 
ing a time of peace, and the countries along the Bhine 
were adjudged to the French king by his own courts 
of justice. 

The greed of power and the greed for land grew 
with age, and as the Spanish monarchy tottered to 
its fall, Louis XIV. watched its dying ruler with 
greedy eyes. He would add to his already extensive 
territory as much as possible of the Spanish posses- 
sions that needs must be divided. Again and again 
he entered into secret alliance with Austria or with 
England for the purpose of sharing the spoils of the 
sick man, and again and again some unforeseen event 
set all his plans awry. 

When the king of Spain died, willing his undi- 
vided possessions to the grandson of Louis XIV., all 
agreements were thrown to the winds, and a Bourbon 
was dispatched across the Pyrenees to unite the 
Spanish crown to the French crown. But Louis XIV. 
had undertaken the impossible. The long wars had 
worn France out, and the aggressiveness of the French 
monarchy had aroused and unified Europe. The long 
and hard fought war of the Spanish succession ended 
in disaster and defeat for France, and it was only the 
danger to Europe from the Austrian claimant to the 
Spanish throne that made it possible for France to 
i^ithdraw itself successfully from the great straits into 
which it had fallen. The failure of this last great strug- 
gle made it clear to all Europe that the French power 
was on the decline. "With the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV., Europe presented an aspect far different 
from that of the beginning of his reign. England, Hol- 
land, Prussia, Austria, Savoy were already becoming 
formidable, and it was no longer possible for any power 
to play i:;? Europe the r6le that Louis XIV. had played 
In the seccnd half of the seventeenth century. 
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But the reverses of France were not simply due to 
external opp^^sition. Louis XIV. displayed the same 
arbitrary spirit, the same lack of toleration in deal- 
ing with the internal affairs of France that he had dis- 
played in dealing with his neighbors. In 1685, he at- 
tempted to bring unity into the church by revoking 
the Edict of Nantes, and attempting to force the Prot- 
estants to become Catholics. His measure was unsuc- 
cessful, and hundreds of thousands of Huguenots, rep- 
resenting the brawn and brain of the French people, 
wandered away from France to settle in England, Hol- 
land, and Prussia, and to aid .by their intelligence and 
industry in the development of the resources of these 
new countries. The sources of France's prosperity be- 
gan to run dry. The finances that had been in so fav- 
orable a condition in the early period of Louis' reign, 
had become the despair of statesmen. France sank 
deeper and deeper into debt, and it is not without rea- 
son that the indirect causes of the French Revolution 
are traced back to the financial condition of France 
under Louis XIV. 

Like the tyrants of Greece, Louis XIV. had broken 
the power of the nobility, had drawn them from their 
country homes and estates to turn them into a court 
nobility. The work of the administration was carried 
on by men of the middle class without claim to rank or 
title. A brilliant literature was developed, and the age 
of Louis XIV. has been called the " golden age " in 
French literature. But even here the influence of 
absolutism made itself felt, and literature decayed with 
everything else. As the end of Louis XIV. drew nigh, 
it was clear that the fortunes of France were declining 
with the strength of the monarch. France was no 
longer supreme in Europe. 

The Monarchy of Peter the Great. 

At the same time that Louis XIV. was playing so im- 
portant a rOle in western Europe, a new power was 
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coming iixto existence in tHe vast plains stretching 
from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. Russia, that 
up to this time had hardly made itself felt within the 
circle of European interests, under the leadership of 
Peter the Great succeeded in making itself recognized 
as a European power. The work of Peter the Great 
is of the deepest interest in many ways and had a most 
lasting eflPect. He found Russia bound by its Asiatic 
customs and shut oflP from intercourse with the civil- 
ized world through its lack of sea coast. Perhaps one 
of the most pathetic and tragic things in all history is 
the gigantic effort that has been made through all the 
centuries by this Russian collossus to force its way 
through the encircling nations and iq create openings 
for itself upon the eastern and western and southern 
seas. 

Not only does the reign of Peter the Great mark an 
era in this respect in Russian history, but it is also 
noteworthy for his successful attempt to introduce 
western civilization into Russia, to organize and cen- 
tralize the state and to break the power of the church. 

The history of his reign is a most romantic one. 
His early training, the struggle with his half-sister 
bophia, and his superiority to all of the intrigues that 
were formed against him, gave proof positive in those 
earlier years that he had within him the stuff of which 
heroes are made. 

Hardly had he become sole ruler of Russia than he 
began the struggle with Turkey for the possession of 
the territory lying along the Black Sea. With an 
energy that rested not, he built and equipped a navy, 
attacked and took Azov, and returned in triumph 
to Moscow. Then came his journey of investi- 
gation through the West, his apprenticeship in the 
shipyards of Holland and England, his interviews with 
men of every trade and of every class, and his return to 
Russia, his head full of a vast variety of experience 
and plans to be carried out through the employment of 
skilled European workmen. 
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But it was not only the desire of Peter to secure a 
footing upon the Black Sea, for it was questionable if 
such an opening would avail him much so long as Con- 
stantinople was in the hands of the Turks. The plan 
of his life was to seize the territory that separated Bus- 
sia from the Baltic, and to found a new city upon the 
shores of that sea. But between him and the realiza- 
tion of his plan stood Sweden, the great power of the 
North, and it was for the purpose of breaking that 
power that he combined with Poland and Denmark in 
the great northern war. To the surprise of all Eu- 
rope, Charles XII., the young Swedish king, striking 
with the rapidity of lightning, defeated Denmark, Po- 
land, and Bussia in turn, and scattered Peter's well- 
laid plans to the wind. 

But the brilliant Swede, with his visionary ideas 
and romantic dreams, was no match for the hard- 
headed, practical, farsighted, and persistent Bussian. 
The losses that Peter had suffered were quickly made 
good, and while Charles XII., like a knight-errant, was 
wandering about Europe, Peter was seizing the terri- 
tory along the Baltic, and preparing the way for the 
fcundation of St. Petersburg. 

When Charles finally turned his face eastward 
again, it was to find an enemy ready to meet him, and 
the "dread day" of Pultowa wrecked the fortunes of the 
Swede and established the supremacy of Bussia in the 
North. Peter now rapidly pushed his conquests along 
the Baltic, and, when peace was made between Bussia 
and Sweden, he was left in possession of part of Finland 
and several Swedish provinces. 

Thirty years of unremitting effort had revolution- 
ized the condition of north-eastern Europe, and had 
raised Bussia to a prominent place among the Eu- 
ropean powers. 

Again in 1716, Peter the Great journeyed through 
western Europe, through Denmark, Holland, and 
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Prance. No longer a young man with plans to be ac- 
complished and hopes to be realized, but a monarch ripe 
in experience, whose name was spoken with respect from 
one end of Europe to the other. It was a strange 
figure that this remarkable man cut in the polished 
French court. Louis XIV. lived no longer. Louis 
XV. was but a child, the Duke of Orleans was Eegent 
of France, and France had entered upon one of the 
most disgraceful periods of her whole history. The 
presence of Peter the Great was a constant shock to 
the etiquette and regulations of the court of Ver- 
sailles. He seized the young king and tossed him in 
the air; he penetrated everywhere and anywhere with- 
out leave or license; rode bare-headed through the 
streets in hired carriages, and ate and drank like a 
man of the people. 

But, as if the belief of the Greeks were true, that 
the gods indeed are envious of mortals, Peter the Great, 
at the end of a life of such hardship and of such de- 
votion to Brussia, was forced to drink the cup of sorrow 
to its dregs. This Russia that he had done so much 
to elevate and to reform, for which he had founded a 
new capital on the shores of the Baltic, for which he 
had wasted his strength in reforms and innovations, 
and was now on the highway toward a prosperous 
future, this Russia would fall at his death into the 
hands of a son, hostile to all his reform ideas, under 
the influence of the priesthood, and ready to undo all 
that his father had accomplished. Peter's western 
journey was interrupted by the disastrous news that a 
rjonspiracy had been formed against him, and thfft his 
Bon Alexis was one of the conspirators. On the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy the boy had fled. Peter re- 
turned to the capital, drew the boy back by promise of 
pardon, tried him, and condemned him to death. Alexis 
came to a sudden end, whether through the effect of 
blows inflicted by the knout or by some other means 
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history is unable to determine. But the work of Peter 
the Great was not to be undone, and Russia was never 
to fall back from the proud position that, had been 
made for her through a generation of effort under this 
brilliant leader. 

The Monarchy of Frederick the Great. 

Between France on the west and Russia on the east, 
the third groat monarchy steadily developed during the 
eighteenth century. In the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, the foundation of the Prussian mon- 
archy was laid broad and deep by the great Elector, 
who secured the independence of Prussia from Poland. 
In 1701, under Frederick L, Prussia became a king- 
dom, aud the great victories of Frederick the Great 
were rendered possible by Frederick William I., who or- 
ganized a superb army of eighty-three thousand men 
and gathered into his treasury the funds that were to 
serve as the sinews of war. But it was for Frederick 
II., afterwards known as Frederick the Great, to realize 
the results of these long centuries of effort on the part 
of his ancestors. It was under this great ruler that 
Prussia extended her territory in many directions and 
first became a genuine rival of the Austrian power. 
The whole history of his reign centers around the re- 
markable struggle for the possession of Silesia. The 
first Silesian war gave Frederick the coveted territory, 
the second and third wars were fought to enable him 
to retain that territory. 

It was not without reason that the eyes of all Europe 
were fixed in admiration upon this man, who, during 
seven long years, through victory and through defeat, 
in the midst of shifting fortunes, fought with a persist- 
ence and a stubbornness almost superhuman against 
the combined forces of Europe. And when at last in 

1763 the Peace of Paris was sigjned, and Prussia had 
emerged victorious from the struggle, Frederick IL had 

truly won the title that he bore. It was his work that 
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had made Prussia one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope. He had not only struggled successfully against 
tremendous odds, but he had come out of the struggle 
with an unexhausted treasury. During his later years, 
his whole attention was given to the development of 
this kingdom that he had enlarged and preserved. It 
was a most remarkable example of the rule of one man. 
The administration of all affairs was in his hands, and 
while none of the contemporaries overlooked the great 
beneiSts that he had conferred upon Prussia, the keen 
sighted saw too clearly that the structure was built 
upon sand, as it rested upon a man and not upon insti- 
tutions. 

Among the notable events of the last years of his 
reign, none have brought more discredit upon him 
than his participation in the division of Poland. A 
hasty glance at the map and an understanding of the 
medieval confusion that reigned in the government of 
Poland will make clear how this once powerful state 
succumbed to the attacks of Austria, Russia, and Prus- 
sia. Poland possessed no natural boundaries, and an 
internal organization or disorganization that made de- 
fense practically impossible. The surrounding states 
favored this internal anarchy, but, neither state being 
strong enough to seize Poland for itself, each was wil- 
ling to share with the others in the division of the 
spoils. In 1772, the first division of the territory took 
place, Prussia, Russia, and Austria each receiving a 
share, and the unholy work went on in succeeding 
years until in the third division Poland disappeared from 
the map of Europe. 

The Eve of the Revolution. 

Frederick the Great died in 1786 on the very eve of 
the French Revolution. So close was he to the great 
event that Mirabeau, who had been sent to the court 
of Berlin to watch the declining forces of the great 
king, having described his last hours, hastened back to 
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France to be a spectator of the assembly of the nota- 
bles that ushered in the French Revolution. Thus 
were the new era and the old brought face to face. 
But, keen as he was, Frederick the Great had no fore- 
bodings of the great upheaval that threatened Europe. 
He little dreamed as he hobnobbed with Mirabeau of 
the remarkable rOle that this man was to play in the 
revolution that was so close upon them. But already 
the knell of the absolute monarchy had sounded. 
Everywhere it was trembling under the criticism of 
the philosopher, the economist, and the publicist. And 
so clearly out of touch was this form of government 
with the spirit of the times that even the monarchs 
themselves inaugurated an era of reforms; but these 
reforms, instead of satisfying the public mind and re- 
organizing society, simply served to undermine the 
power of the monarch and to render the advent of 
democracy possible. 

Sheldon's studies. 

It seems desirable this month that another word 
should be said, by way of repetition, touching the re- 
lation of the source method to other methods that have 
been used in the teaching of history. It has been set 
over against the topical method and the comparative 
method as if some antagonism existed there. But it is 
very clear that all of these methods may be employed 
at one and the same time. The topical method simply 
emphasizes the study of history by topics and assumes 
nothing as to the material used in the study ; the com- 
parative method indicates that more than one writer is 
used and that the statements of these writers are com- 
pared; the source method does not exclude the topical 
method nor the comparative method, but it emphasizes 
what those two methods do not emphasize, namely — 
that genuine historical study must be the study of the 
remains and traditions coming down to us from the 
event itself. 
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The topical method and the comparative method 
may be followed without any reference whatever to the 
sources, and it is the failure to recognize this fact that 
has led many teachers to think that they were employ- 
ing the source method when they were simply using 
several modern "N^riters and comparing their state- 
ments. A modern narraiive is not a source for what 
happened centuries before the day of the writer of the 
narrative, and it matters not how many such narratives 
we use, nor how carefully we compare the statements 
in them, we are not doing source work. 

There is much material in the Sheldon studies that 
is not source material, although excellent material for 
study. The simple setting of problems to be answered 
from a modern narrative, however well chosen the 
problems may be, however much thought they may 
call for, is not at bottom source study, simply because it 
is not the study of the sources, and it is clearly because 
quite a good part of the Sheldon book is made up of 
material that is not source material that there has been 
so much confusion in the minds of the teachers as to 
what constitutes a source. I would urge each teacher 
to study again and again the treatment of this subject 
in the September number of the Journal, and to con- 
stantly attempt to classify the material coming under 
their notice under the different forms of sources there 
given. I would also urge that they apply these tests 
to all the, extracts in the Sheldon book for their own 
benefit, even when there is not time to develop the mat- 
ter fully in the class. 

Among the extracts given this month some are from 
modern writers and some are from contemporaries. 
Von Sybel was one of the greatest German historians 
of this century, and his work upon the French Revolu- 
tion marked a new era in the study of that subject. 
But great as his work is, it is not a source for the study 
of the French Revolution, but a guide to the sources 
and a commentary upon them. 
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Von Sybel treated the French Eevolution in its re- 
lation to Europe; Taine, the great French writer, en- 
deavored to show the relation between the Revolution 
and modern France. Of the other extracts taken from 
the sources, some are from the writings of Frenchmen, 
as St. Simon, Bossuet, Louis XIV., Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Helvetius, and some from the writings of English- 
men, as Walpole and Arthur Young. St. Simon was 
a contemporary of Louis XIV. and wrote his recollec- 
tions of the court, society, and the events of his day. 
Bossuet was a great court preacher, a writer of histo- 
ries, a supporter of the theory of the divine right of 
kings, a theory that he defended with his pen. Louis 
XIV. wrote his own memoirs, describing the events of 
his reign and giving his successor good advice in re- 
gard to the administration of the kingdom. Voltaire 
and Rosseau were the two most daring and persistent 
critics of the old society, and did much to prepare the 
minds of the French people for the new era. Walpole 
and Young were both contemporaries of the events 
which they describe, and some of the most valuable in- 
formation upon France previous to the Revolution is 
found in the diary of Arthur Young kept during his 
travels in France in 1787, 1788, and 1789. 

By way of suggestion, but not, however, with the 
intention of exhausting the study, I shall run over 
rapidly the questions found on page 473 in Sheldon 
and gather the results up into a brief outline. 

Loyalty to the King and to Religion. 

It is very clear that the two things were bound 
closely together. We note in the extract on page 470 
that Bossuet taught that the royal authority and per- 
son were sacred; that kings were gods and shared the 
divine independence. And just as all perfection and 
virtue is united in God, so all the power of private in- 
dividuals w^as ujiited in the king. 
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Louis XIV. himself declared^ that kings were given 
to man by God and that it was the will of God that 
they should be served as his vice-gerents. Further- 
more, that it was the will of God that every subject 
should implicitly obey his king. Louis XV. also de- 
clared that he had received his authority from God. 
It is, then, very clear both from the statements of the 
kings and from the statements of the writer who dealt 
with the subject, that, as the king was looked upon as 
having his authority from God, obedience to the king 
was a matter of religion. 

The King and the Law. 

The statement of Bossuet that kings in a manner 
share the divine independence indicates that there was 
no power above the kings, that is, that the kings were 
not subject to law, and this interpretation is borne out 
by the statements of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Louis 
XrV. declared that he himself was the state, and Louis 
XV. declared that it was not for his subjects to decide 
what were the extent or limits of his authority. The 
fact that the king was above the law is further shown 
by the statement of Louis XIV. touching the exact 
observance of treaties, in which he declares his power 
to dispense with their observance. But the king was 
not only superior to the law, he was the source of law. 
Louis XIV. in speaking of a very illegal act, declared 
** It is legal because I will it." The will of the mon- 
arch was the source of law. 

The King and Property. 

The statement is made by Louis XIV. that "all 
property of whatever sort within our realm belongs to 
us in virtue qi the title of King." The relation 
existing here between the king and property will not 
be understood if the king is look( d upon as an indi- 
vidual. He must be considered in his political capac- 
ity. The kings of Prance in the eighteenth century 
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personified France itself. It was no simple rhetorical 
figure when Louis XIV. said "I am the State"; he was 
the state in fact as well as in theory. And when he 
said that all property within the realm belonged to 
him, he simply meant that all property within France 
belonged to the state, and looked at from that point of 
view the statement is not quite so outrageous as it is 
when we look at it as the simple statement of an 
individual. 

The Divine Right of Kings. 

The idea of the divine rights of kings is the natural 

development of a medieval conception. Church and 
state had been closely allied, and the church had taught 
that the powers of the king were derived from God 
himself. Since the beginning of the decline of feu- 
dalism the kings had actually made the laws, for centur- 
ies they had been largely independent of control and 
both made and unmade the laws. The idea of the 
ownership of property by the king is found again in 
the medieval organization in the theory that all fiefs 
were held in the end from the king: himself. 

Faults Cultivated. 

Faults both in the ruler and in the ruled. Absolute 
government is hardly to be separated from arbitrary 
government. A good king might say, as Louis XIV. 
said, ** We ought to consider the good of our subjects 
more than our own," but the majority of kings were 
more likely to abuse this authority than to use it in 
such a way as to "deserve the name of father as well 
as master." There was no limit to the abuses that 
might arise under an organization that enabled one man 
to say that a thing was legal because he wished it to be 
legal. If the wishes of an arbitrary monarch did not 
correspond with the needs of his subjects, there was no 
power under heaven to oblige him to substitute their 
welfare for his whims. Under the old regime it was 
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not for the subjects to decide what were tEe extent or 
limits of the royal authority. Not only did these ideas 
have a bad influence upon bad men but upon good 
men also. On the other hand, the influence upon the 
people was extremely bad. It tended to cultivate a feel- 
ing of dependence, to destroy the initiative on their 
part, and to destroy individuality. 

Censnreship. 

The reason for censureship was found in the fact 
that Rousseau and Voltaire, in their writings criticised 
existing society, pointed out its defects, and created a 
desire for better things. It is quite natural that the 
dominant class in that society, the king, the nobles, and 
the clergy, should attempt to suppress all such works. 

Dangerous Ideas. 

If the ideas of Voltaire and Rousseau were read and 
accepted by the thinking people of France outside of 
the nobility, it would create dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting state of things, would create a strong public 
opinion against them, and in time would doubtless lead 
to the overthrow of the old system. It would be worth 
while, if space permitted, to examine their teachings in 
detail in order to show what part of the old regime 
was affected by their criticisms. 

Feeling of the Noble for the Poor a Fashionable 
Sentiment or a Sincere Sympathy. 

It was clearly both. It is rather difficult for an 
American to understand the Frenchman, but it is 
quite clear that a thing might be what we call a fad 
and at the same time have a good deal of genuine sen- 
timent behind it, as well as sincere sympathy. Many 
of the facts stated on page 473 bring out the side of 
the fashionable sentiment, but the statements concern- 
ing the life of the queen at Trianon may show that the 
strength of public opinion in favor of simplicity was 

10 
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strong enough to afiPect even the queen hersel£ The 
widespread feeling of sympathy for the poor among 
the noble and rich may have induced the Duchess of 
Bourbon to take interest in the matter, but the manner 
in which she went to bestow alms and the time when 
she went would seem to indicate that she was in sin- 
cere sympathy with the poor whom she aided. 

A limitation of space forbids the further discussion 
of these questions, and I shall sum up briefly in an 
outline the results of the interpretation. 

OUTLINE. 

L Position of the Ising, 

A, His own claims. 

1. Divine authority, 

2. Gave laws. 

3. Owned all property. 

4. Submission to the king a matter of religion. 

B, Theory of contemporaneous writers, 

1. Presented by Bossuet. 

2. Theory and practice agreed. 

II. Criticism of this organization. 

A, Voltaire. 

1. Contrasted the usefulness of nobles and 

merchants. 

2. Plead for free speech. 

B, Rousseau. 

1. Attacked existing institutions, 

a. Governments cause evil, 

b. Absurd laws. 

c. Do not help society, 

2. Demanded freedom of thought. 

3. Appealed to conscience as a guide. 

4. People has the right to change its constitu- 

tion. 

5. Equa.lity of rights. 

6. Attacked property. 

7. Preached communism. 

HL Government censured these teachings. 
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A, Subversive of existingr society, 

B. Therefore dangerous. 
C Two classes of ideas. 

1. Liooking toward greater freedom of the in- 

dividual. 

2. Looking toward equal opportunities. 

ly. Interest in humanity and reform. 

A. All classes affected. 

B, Shown in many ways. 

1. Increased sensitiveness. 

2. Growing simplicity. 

3. Increased benevolence. 

V. Spread of agitation.. 

A Through all classes. 

1. Beading of Rousseau's books, 
B, Censureship insufficient. 

1. Deluge of pamphlets. 

2. Rage for discussion. 

3. Parliament interested, 
VI. Influence of England. 

A, Through its writers, 

1. Works translated into French. 

2. Shape French thought. 
B, Through its institutions. 

1. Parliament. 

2. Free speech. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 

First Week. — Monday, half of questions on page 
446. Tuesday, rest of questions on page 446; Wed- 
nesday, outline ; Thursday, narrative ; Friday, questions 
on page 458. 

Second Week. — Monday, questions on page 466; 
Tuesday, questions on page 470; Wednesday, ques- 
tions on page 473; Thursday, outline; Friday, narra- 
tive. 

the reference list. 

There is much material on the absolute monarchies 
fiQcessible to the reader of French, but not so much tq 
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the reader of English, especially in the matter of 
source material. One of the most accessible books on 
the condition of France under the ancient regime is by 
Arthur Young, **Travels in France," published in the 
Bohn library. This is a work that no teacher of his- 
tory who wishes to have some source material on the 
ancient regime can afford to get along without The 
work of Carlyle on Frederick the Great contains in the 
text many extracts from the sources used by him. 
There are so many cheap editions of this work that it 
is unnecessary to cite any particular one. Besides this 
material some extracts upon this period have been 
published by the University of Pennsylvania. The list 
of these sources can be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment of history in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The great works based upon the sources, treating 
the ancient regime are **The Ancient Regime and the 
Revolution," by Alexis de Tocqueville; "The Ancient 
Regime, byH. Taine; "The Eve of the French Revolu- 
tion" by E. J. Lowell, published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. The last work is by an American, is a good piece of 
work, and I should advise the teachers to buy it for 
themselves or for the school libraries, if only one book 
can be bought on the ancient regime. 

On the absolute monarchy in France, we have two 
late works by an American writer: "France under Ma- 
zarin," by J. B. Perkins, two volumes, published by 
Putnam Sons, and "France under the Regency," a 
single volume by the same writer, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Oo. The last named work devotes three 
hundred and twenty-three pages to the reign of Louis 
XIV. Peter the Great is treated by Rambaud in his 
excellent history of Russia, a work in two volumes, 
published in a cheap form by Alden. There is also 
an interesting essay upon the Russian Czar by Motley, 
published in the Harpers Halfhour Series. Besides 
the great work of Carlyle upon Frederick the Great, 
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we have the brilliant essay written by Macaulay, and 
an excellent little volume by Longman, "Frederick the 
Great and the Seven Tears War" published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons in the '' Epochs of Modern History." 



CHAPTER IX. 



FRENCH BEVOLUTION, 1789-1815. 
INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD. 

It was pointed out last month that at the close 
of the eighteenth century, Europe passed through a 

period of enlightenment, during which the old insti- 
tutions were submitted to criticism and the need of re- 
form was made apparent. And the reform period 
came. In France, Prussia, Austria, Bussia, the states 
of Italy, and Spain, public opinion made itself felt and 
the absolute monarchy became an enlightened despot- 
ism. The kings and princes attempted through their 
own efforts to realize the plans of the reformers. But 
the plans were not successful and the reform period 
was followed by revolution. 

This relation between reform and revolution is not 
found alone in the eighteenth century. It is a rela- 
tion that is to be met with repeatedly in European 
history. The fall of the Boman Bepublic was pre- 
ceded by an era of attempted reforms. The Protest- 
ant Bevolution, that separated all northern Europe 
from the Catholic church, followed a period character- 
ized by reform councils, reform preachers, and reform 
writings. It is rather the exception than the rule that 
the transition from one social condition to another is 
not accompanied by revolutionary movements. The 
French Bevolution formed no exception to the general 
rule. 

Although the great movement has been called the 
French Bevolution, because of its origin, yet it was 
not confined to France. All Europe was in need of re- 
form, and it is by a knowledge of this fact that we are 
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able to understand the success and the spread of th^ 
revolution. The special conditions in France made 
the revolution possible there when it was not yet pos- 
sible in other parts of Europe, and the fact that it orig- 
inated in France is the explanation of many of its 
characteristica 

The Ancient Regime. 

The revolution broke out in France, not because the 
French people were more oppressed and more in need 
of reform, but for just the opposite reason. Nowhere on 
the continent were, the people more advanced and more 
ready for the change. It was because great equality 
existed, because the educated, wealthy man of the middle 
class considered himself in every respect the equal of 
the nobleman, that the artificial barriers separating 
the different classes were looked upon as doing an in- 
justice to those who were shut out from the privileged 
ranks. There was greater liberty in France than else- 
where and public opinion was stronger. For, although 
less than a hundred years separated the revolution 
from the reign of Louis XIV., public opinion had be- 
come so powerful that neither kings nor ministers 
could disregard it. 

And this great equality and liberty existed in a 
country strewn with the remains of the -feudal system 
and living under the so called " ancient regime. " Po- 
litically, socially, and economically, the organization of 
France no longer corresponded to the needs of its 
people. And although the oppression was not so great 
as in other parts of Europe, yet the enlightenment of 
the French people made it seem many times greater 
than it really was. They bore more impatiently an in- 
jury to their feelings than the serfs in other parts of 
Europe bore the real hardships of life. 

The fact of this disagreement between the needs of 
society in France and the social form was not a secret 
to the intelligent classes For three quarters of a 
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century, under a government censorship, writers had 
appeared who had boldly criticised every part of the 
system. It is true that the earlier writers, like Mon- 
tesquieu and Voltaire, looked to the monarch to reform 
these abuses and to readjust the social system, but their 
successors, the most noticeable among whom was 
Bousseau, attacked the monarchy itself, proclaimed the 
social contract, and announced that the right to rule 
was not a divine right but came from the people to 
whom the ruler was responsible. 

The real needs of the people led to discussion, and 
the discussion to a growing impatience and an increased 
desire for reform. As this discussion continued, public 
opinion grew more powerful, although the increase of 
this silent influence, this intangible force, was not fully 
appreciated. 

The Cause of the Revolution. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, the sit- 
uation in Prance was such that the revolution was 
really pending and simply needed a shock in order to 
precipitate it. The shock came in the form of a great 
financial distress, coupled with famine and hunger, due 
to loss of crops, severe storms, and uncommonly severe 
winters. The financial distress that was the immediate 
cause of the revolution dated back, at least to the time 
of Louis XIV. He left the state so burdened with 
debt, witlTsuch insuflScient resources, and with such 
detestable methods of administration that the only 
escape that men of that time could see was by the way 
of bankruptcy. And more than one partial bankruptcy 
was indulged in by the state between the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV. , and the outbreak of the revolution. 
As if the burden of debt were not great enough to bear, 
the government, urged on by public opinion, assisted 
the American revolutionists in their war against Grreat 
Britain and added another immense debt to the already 
existing burdens. 
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This war was undertaken in the early years of the 
reign of Louis XVI. and under a reform minister, 
Necker. When it ended, the reform period in France 
had closed and an aristocratic reaction had set in. 
The minister of this reaction was the notorious Ca- 
lonne. But Calonne soon discovered that a govern- 
ment could not be run forever on borrowed money. The 
day of settlement finally came. The expenses of the 
American war had been met largely through loans and 
not through increased taxation. The great difficulty 
under which the financial administration in Prance 
struggled was due to the fact that all property was 
not assessed, while the portion that was assessed was 
excessively taxed. Calonne's experience in office had 
been long enough and he was shrewd enough to see 
that the salvation of the French monarchy could be 
found only in the abolition of abuses, and especially 
in the abolition of the privilege enjoyed by the nobles 
of freedom from taxation. 

It is true that this freedom from taxation was not 
absolute, but only a small per cent of the taxes col- 
lected in France came from the pockets of the clergy 
and nobility. Calonne formulated a reform plan, and 
secured its acceptance by the king. He proposed to 
subject all classes to taxation in proportion to their 
wealth. Under the ancient regime, the practice had 
grown up of presenting to parliament for registration 
all financial edicts issued by the king. If the king 
wished to levy a tax or to obtain a loan, it was in ac- 
cordance with the regular practice for him to present 
these edicts for registration. The Parliament had 
nothing in common with the British body bearing the 
same name. It was really a high court of justice. 
Its members held their seats by purchase and were 
irremovable. For a long time the kings had allowed 
this body to remonstrate whenever a new edict ap- 
peared illegal or anything in it conflicted with the ex- 
isting laws. If the king did not please to take notice 
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of the remonstrance, the matter generally ended there. 
But if the government was weak at this particular 
time, financially embarassed, or hard pressed by a for- 
eign foe, the Parliament sometimes took advantage of 
these things 'to increase its own authority at the ex- 
pense of the monarchial power. Just this situation 
existed in France in 1787. The financial condition of 
the government was well known. Calonne had ex- 
hausted the patience of Parliament through his bor- 
rowing and he was well convinced that if his new re- 
form plan was presented to that body that Parliament 
would refuse to register it. He therefore hit upon an- 
other expedient. He hoped to win the support of pub- 
lic opinion and in this way to force the consent of 
Parliament. 

Assembly of the Notables. 

It was with this end in view that he induced the 
king to summon to Versailles a most distinguished 
body of men, chosen from the privileged classes. 
They were not elected by the people nor by the men of 
their own class, but simply selected by the ministers 
of the king. It seems to us a trifle ludicrous that a 
reform minister should call together a body of privi- 
leged persons to obtain their approval of a reform pro- 
ject for the abolition of privileges. This meeting of 
the Notables, as they were called, really represents the 
beginning of the French revolution. Calonne's plans 
were rejected, and Calonne himself was obliged to 
abandon the ministry. His successor Brienne, one of 
the leaders of the opposition, attempted to carry out 
the same plan, but discovered that the opposition was 
to the plan and not to Calonne. The Notables were 
dismissed, and the government was no better oflE than 
before they were called together. In truth, it was really 
worse oflF, for these same Notables called together to 
support a reform plan had demanded a statement of 
accounts, and a reform in the finances^ a retrenchment in 
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the expenditure, and even dared to mention the Estates 
General, the great national assembly of France that had 
not met since 1614. They had opposed the govern- 
ment and opposed it success! ally. Having failed to 
accomplish anything with the Notables, Brienne pre- 
sented his edicts to Parliament for registration. These 
edicts were tax edicts, and the taxes were to be assessed 
upon all the people of France in proportion to their 
wealth. 

Revolt of Parliament. 

I have not space to treat here in detail the great 
struggle between the monarchy and the parliaments of 
France. In order to avoid the registration of the edicts, 
the Parliament declared that the only body that had a 
right to grant new taxes was the great assembly of the 
French people called the Estates General. For a year 
the government kept up the struggle which constantly 
grew more bitter, more revolutionary. It led to thfe 
imprisonment of members of Parliament and even to 
the exile of whole parliaments. As the struggle went 
on, it simply served to make clear the weakness of the 
government and the growing strength of public opin- 
ion. 

Unable to overcome the opposition of the parliaments 
of Paris and of the provinces, the king at last yielded 
to the demands made upon him and announced that the 
Estates General would meet in the spring of 1789. 

But the greatest ignorance prevailed as to the or- 
ganization of this assembly, and that the government 
might proceed intelligently in dealing with it, learned 
bodies and learned men were invited to search the 
archives of France and to send to the king informa- 
tion touching this most important subject. This invi- 
tation was accepted in its widest sense, and at once the 
press of France poured forth a flood of pamphlets, 
dealing with every part of the question. A great per- 
iod of discussion and agitation followed, such as 
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Prance had never seen before. But out of it all, one 
thing became clear. It was evident that in this new 
assembly, the third estate, the great middle class, would 
only be content with a representation in proportion to 
its importance; and that in this assembly composed of 
nobility, clergy, and third estate, ike three orders 
could not meet separately and each have a veto upon 
the proceedings of the others, but in one great hall, 
where the vote of each individual would be counted. 

The privileged classes realized, however, that a con- 
cession to the third estate of a representation equal to 
that of the other two orders, especially if accompanied 
by the vote by head in a common assembly, would 
throw the power into the hands of the great middle class 
and lead to the abolition of privileges. It was then 
upon these two points that the struggle began. And 
the third estate really won its cause when the govern- 
ment granted it double representation. 

Then came the assemblies in all parts of France, 
in which men discussed their complaints and griev- 
ances, wrote them down upon paper forming the fam- 
ous cahiers, and then elected their representatives, 
and sent them to Versailles to present these same 
cahiers to the king. 

The Estates General. 

In May, 1789, the great assembly of the estates 
opened at Versailles, marking a new era in the history 
of France, for it was generally believed and openly as- 
serted in the cahiers that the object of this assembly 
was to frame a constitution. But the government was 
without plan and refused to take the initiative, and the 
struggle at once began between the privileged orders 
and the third estate. The third estate demanded that 
all the credentials should be examined in a common as- 
sembly. The nobility refused, the clergy hesitated, 
and for a month negotiations went on. At length, 
when the patience of the French people had been ex- 
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hausted, the third estate summoned the other two or- 
ders to present themselves with their credentials in 
the great hall, and when they failed to appear, the roll 
was called in the absence of the clergy and nobility, 
the third estate proceeded to organize itself as the Na- 
tional Assembly. The struggle between the middle 
class and privileged classes had ended in the over- 
throw of the clergy and nobility. 

The government now realized that it had delayed 
too long. The ministers formulated a plan for a royal 
session, but before that could take place, fearing that 
a portion of the clergy would join the third estate, the 
government closed the hall of the commons, giving as 
its reasons, the need of time to prepare the hall for 
the royal session. The commons excluded by force, 
and fearing a dissolution, met in a neighboring hall, 
used as a tennis court for indoor play, and took the 
famous oath never to separate until they had made a 
constitution for France. 

The National Assembly. 

Three days later the royal session took place. The 
king promised many reforms, but finished by declar- 
ing his determination to maintain all the privileges of 
the upper orders, except the freedom from taxation, 
refused to recognize the action of the third estate in 
declaring itself the National Assembly, and ordered 
the three estates to separate to meet the next day in 
their own halls. The king then withdrew, followed 
by the nobles and most of the clergy, but the third es- 
tate moved not. And when, sometime afterwards, the 
master of ceremonies returned and reminded them 
of orders of the king, they replied through the 
mouth of Mirabeau, that they were there through the 
wish of the people and could be removed only by 
the force of the bayonet. 
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The Taking of the Bastile. 

The twentieth and the twenty-third of June were 
memorable days in the history of France, for on these 
days the power passed from the hands of the king into 
the hands of the people. But the monarchy had not 
made its last effort. Troops were collected in large 
numbers at Paris and at Versailles, and it was believed 
that the government intended to dissolve the assembly 
by force. And when finally the popular minister, 
Necker, was dismissed and the news reached Paris, the 
city was at once in an uproar. Then followed the call 
to arms, the search through the city for weapons of all 
kinds, the storming of the Bastile, and the formation 
of the national guard. The taking of the Bastile on 
the 14th of July is celebrated by the French people 
to-day as the birthday of national liberty. Its sig- 
nificance did not escape the privileged classes and they 
began to stream in multitudes toward the frontier, 
believing themselves no longer safe in France, and 
planning to return with foreign aid to recover their lost 
position. Each month the situation became more crit- 
ical. Order was rapidly disappearing. The old gov- 
ernment no longer did its duty and the new govern- 
ment had not yet taken shape. Peasants ran riot 
through the provinces, destroying the chateaux, shoot- 
ing the game, and buriiing the title deeds. * It was 
simply the recognition of an accomplished fact, when 
on the fourth of August, in one of the most famous 
sessions of the national assembly, the feudal regime 
was declared abolished forever. 

Declaration of Rights. 

The three orders, now joined together in one great 
assembly, put forth the famous declaration of rights 
that was to form the basis for the new order of things, 
and, in the midst of anarchy and growing dissolution, 
proceeded to frame the constitution. But as the months 
passed on, the disorder grew greater, due in large part 
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to the actual suflPering of the people from hunger, and 
in the October days of 1789, a great mob of women 
accompanied by some men, followed later by the 
national guard under La Fayette, made their way to 
Versailles, clamoring for bread, and the following 
morning, after a murderous attack upon the chateau, 
marched triumphantly back to Paris, taking the king 
and queen with them. 

It would be diflScult, even if the time allowed it, to 
follow all the threads of this intricate human web, to 
tell of all the distrust and suspicions of the people, and 
of all of the intrigues of the king and queen, planning 
to win back again what they considered their legitimate 
rights. As the constitution was approaching comple- 
tion, the king supported by one of his generals and a 
large army attempted to escape to the frontier, hoping 
by this action to recover the power he had lost. The 
attempt was a failure; the king was captured and 
brought back to Paris. But in spite of the great dif- 
ficulties of the situation and in spite of the efforts of 
the radical leaders to proclaim a republic, the large 
majority of constitutional monarchists was able to con- 
trol the situation. The king was suspended from his 
functions until the constitution should be complete. 
The work was finished in September, accepted by the 
king, and his functions were restored to him, while the 
great assembly that had begun the revolution and had 
made the constitution adjourned to make place for the 
first legislative assembly of France. 

The course of the new assembly was not to be a 
smooth one. The abolition of the feudal system involved 
France in war with Europe, and the assembly forced 
the king to declare it upon Austria. The radical 
members of the assembly wanted a republic, and the 
republicans of Paris stormed the Tuilleries in August, 
1792, forced the king to fly for protection to the as- 
sembly, and forced the assembly to suspend the king. 
While affairs were in this critical condition, the ar- 
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mies of Austria and of Prussia appeared upon the fron- 
tiers, and overcoming the weak opposition oflEered by 
the disorganized French troops advanced steadily 
upon Paris. Excitement in the capital was intense, and 
under the fears of assassination and royalist intrigue, 
and the approach of the enemy, accompanied by the 
returning immigrants, priests and nobles were seized 
and thrown into prison. Then followed the horrible 
massacres of September, that have left such a dark 
stain upon the Revolution. 

At the same time the assembly adjourned, making 
way for a new convention, that at once abolished the 
monarchy and proclaimed the republic. But the minds 
of the extremist leaders were not satisfied with this ac- 
tion. The king himself, Louis XVL, must be brought 
to trial, and must answer for the crimes that he had 
wittingly or unwittingly committed against France. 
The great assembly was at once prosecuting attorney, 
judge, and jury, and not for a moment was there a 
doubt as to what the outcome of the trial would be. 
The trial was conducted with opened doors, and the 
halls and galleries were filled with a hissing mob 
threatening death to all who voted in favor of the 
royal victim. The king was found guilty and exe- 
cuted, and the bloody work that now began did not 
rest for two long years. Having overcome the mon- 
arch, the assembly discovered that it was not itself 
mistress of the destinies of France. A power had 
been steadily growing up by its side, the municipal 
government of Paris, known as the Commune, that 
struggled with it for supremacy. What frightful dis- 
cord, what discordant interests tore asunder the 
French nation during the few succeeding years ! War 
in the provinces; civil war, brought on by sympathy 
with the clergy and the nobility; war upon the fron- 
tiers; war at Paris with the Commune! Disorganiza- 
tion everywhere, and in the midst of it all, the guillo- 
tine doing its awful work, depriving France of somQ 
of its noblest heads and bravest hearts* 
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Reign of Terror. 

As if all this were not sufficient, the assembly itself 
was divided. The more moderate element under the 
leadership of the Girondists attempted to stay the 
movement, believing that France had gone far enough. 
But the task was too great for them. The extreme 
revolutionists kept the upper hand and aided by the 
Commune of Paris drove the Girondists leaders from 
the assembly and soon after brought them to the 
scaffold. But the Girondists were not without imita- 
tors. Men who, in the early days of the Revolution, 
had been in the foremost ranks among the republican 
leaders, now attempted to stay the frightful torrent. 
Even Danton and Camille Desmoulins, who had become 
conservative, began to cry out against the guillotine and 
to proclaim that the end of the revolution had been 
obtained. Their very moderation rendered them sus. 
picious and they fell a victim to Robespierre, who sac- 
rificed them to his own desire for power. One after 
another the rivals of Robespierre fell upon the scaf- 
fold and he stood alone, the dictatorship practically 
within his grasp. But when he failed to seize it, and 
when his adversaries feared that a blow was about to 
fall upon them, they rallied for £[ final effort, over- 
threw him, and put an end to the extreme revolutionary 
movement. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 

A reaction now began that ended only with the re- 
storation. In 1795, the convention that had framed 
a republican constitution, but had never put it into 
operation, came to an end and a new form of govern- 
ment appeared called the Directorate. It was at this 
period that Napoleon Bonaparte first came into prom- 
inence in French history. He saved the government 
from the attack of the armed bands of Paris, and was 
soon after placed in charge of the army of Italy. In 

9 
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a remarkable campaign in which he marched on from 
victory to victory, defeating one Austrian army after 
another, he swept the enemy from the valley of the 
Po, crossed the Alps, and by threatening Vienna, forced 
Austria to make a peace favorable to France. Even in 
these years his masterly spirit made himself felt. He 
was impatient of the restraint put upon him by the 
Directorate and dictated his terms to the foreign powers 
as if there were no authority above him. Returning 
to Paris after the Italian campaign and seeing the 
situation was not favorable for a daring blow, he 
accepted the command of an expedition intended to 
cripple the power of England in the East through an 
attack upon Egypt. The undertaking was a disas- 
trous failure, and leaving his shattered forces behind 
him. Napoleon was fortunate enough to escape the 
vigilance of the British fleet and reach Paris in safety. 
He returned at a most opportune time. During his 
absence, the armies of the allies had undone all the 
work of Napoleon and the people of France, ignorant 
of the disaster of the Egyptian campaign, welcomed 
with cries of joy the young hero, who was destined to 
win fresh laurels upon the battle fields of Europe. 
But he returned to take part in an intrigue, that led to 
the overthrow of the Directorate and the inauguration 
of a new form of government called the Consulate, with 
himself at the head. Hardly had the new honor been 
conferred upon him than he passed the Alps and made 
his second famous campaign in Italy that led to peace 
between France and all her foes. But not content with 
a divided rule, Napoleon rested not until he had become 
Emperor and held complete sway over the French. 
Then followed a period of reorganization, of sweeping 
away of the marks of disorder left by the revolution, 
of building freely and skilfully upon a soil swept clear 
of the feudal remains. 
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The Empire. 

The peace with Europe was of short duration. The 
war that soon broke out was never to end until France 
had been crushed and Napoleon had been exiled to St. 
Helena. But before the day of destiny came for Bona- 
parte, he had accomplished the impossible, and all 
Europe with the exception of England lay prostrate at 
his feet. Step by step he advanced into the surround- 
ing countries, extending the direct sway of the Empire 
beyond the Rhine and its indirect sway into Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. Austria was crushed; Prussia 
and Bussia defeated ; and a king was given to Spain. 
Yet in spite of the control of the continent, Napoleon 
could not obtain the entire mastery of Europe. It was 
the untiring opposition of England that finally broke 
his power. He attempted, it is true, to shut England 
out from the continent, but the attempt was useless. 
It led to the struggle against Eussia in the northeast 
and to an exterminating war in Spain. His failure 
to maintain himself on the continent was due also to 
the development of a national spirit in the. different 
countries of Europe. Spain resented his domination 
as it had resented the domination of the Moors, and 
supported by- the Englishman, the Spaniard drove the 
Frenchman across the Pyrenees. The Eussian cam- 
paign, too, undertaken under such favorable auspices, 
failed on account of the devotion of the natives to ths 
government. 

Exile of Napoleon. 

Eetreating from Moscow, Napoleon gathered to- 
gether all his resources for a campaign in Germany. 
On the plain of Leipsic, in the fall of 1813, took place 
the battle of the nations. Napoleon made a gallant 
effort to withstand the combined armies of Europe, but 
the effort was a failure. He retired behind the Ehine, 
contesting each foot of ground, and was finally con- 
quered upon the soil of France itself, forced to capitu- 
late and was exiled to Elba. 
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The Restoration. 

The rule of Louis XVIIL was of but short duration. 
So great was the attachment to Napoleon in France 
that landing upon its shores, in the spring of 1815, he 
was able to march to Paris without striking a single 
blow or shedding a drop of blood. Louis XVIII. fled 
to Belgium. The news of Napoleon's return threw 
the camp of the allies into consternation. The repre- 
sentatives of the great powers were assembled at 
Vienna, reshaping the map of Europe. They had 
once declared that they would make one final effort to 
crush this man and to dispose of him forever. The 
great struggle came in the summer of 1815 upon the 
battlefield of Waterloo. Napoleon fought the last gal- 
lant fight, was overcome and sent to die upon the rocks 
of St. Helena, while the representatives of the allied 
powers completed their work at Vienna, replaced the 
monarchs that had been forced from their thrones by 
the revolution, redistributed the conquered territories, 
restored the ancient regime, and formed the Holy Al- 
liance to preserve it in the future inviolate. 

Sheldon's studies. 

The material found in Sheldon, on pages 474 to 490, 
can hardly be called source material, as there are very 
few extracts upon those pages from contemporaneous 
records. A few extracts upon pages 488, 489, from 
the writings of Stein and the lectures of Fichte are 
about all that can be properly said to come under the 
head of source material. The rest of the matter con- 
sists of a condensed statement of the impo 'ant events 
of the period. This section ill .Irates the possibility 
of making a searching examination of a narrative text 
but not the possibility of making a narrative from dis- 
connected source material. I shall take up the ques- 
tions on page 484, working out the answers and an 
outline based upon the answers. 
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What domestic and foreign necessity has France for 
Napoleon ? 

It has been noted in the study on page 479 that the 
old regime had fallen to pieces, that much of the suf- 
fering that France passed through in the years from 
1788 on, was due to the lack of a central power, of a 
government strong enough to maintain order and di- 
rect the aflFairs of state. An abundance of evidence 
upon this point may be found upon pages 475-478. 
For example, on page 475, we find the statement that 
the Paris mob, accompanied by the national guard, 
compelled the king and the national assembly to 
come from Versailles to Paris. On page 476, it is 
stated that ** The mob thereupon storms the Tuilleries 
and imprisons the king." Farther on we read " All 
resident nobles and all suspected of sympathizing either 
with king or immigrants are imprisoned or massacred," 
and below that, *' Owing to imprisonment, immigration, 
and massacre, the governing power falls largely into the 
hands of the Parisian mob and their armed support." 
On page 477, it is stated, that "imprisonment and 
assassination are continuous, increasing in violence with 
the news of defeat all along the frontier." On page. 
478, it is stated that there was an "enormous increase of 
executions in all classes," and in the paragraph below 
"The royalists now return to Paris and begin to in- 
stigate revolt." From these citations, to which others 
might be added, it is clear that a strong hand was 
needed to restore order at home and to maintain it. The 
foreign necessity of Napoleon was found in the relation 
existing between France and the other states of Europe. 

Without such a man, France could not have main- 
tained itself in the position it had taken. On page 
480, it is stated that " the Second Coalition of Russia, 
Austria, England, and lesser powers is formed against 
Napoleon; they plan to drive the French from Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy." Napoleon 
returned and crushed this coalition. 



> 
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What two reasons had the monarchs of Europe for 
their fear of Napoleon? 

First, from the agitation within their own terri- 
tory, due to the spread of republican icl^?s; second, ^ 
to the loss of territory by conquest. Tiie nature of 
the first influence is shown on page 480, where the 
people are called upon to confirm the title of Napoleon 
by popular election. It was setting up the popular 
will against divine right. An illustration of the sec- 
ond point is found on the same page, in the distribu- 
tion of territory taken by Napoleon. He gives Naples 
to one of his brothers and Holland to another. At 
the peace of Tilsit, he obtained the free disposal of all 
lands between the Rhine and the Elba. 

During the Napoleonic wars, what natural boundary 
does France regain? 

The so-called natural boundary is the Rhine. 

When has she had this boundary before? 

In the time of Charlemagne, as may be seen by the 
map on pagei 256-257. This, of course, was not 
France, nor was the so-called Gallic territory existing 
before the time of Caesar. Properly to be called 
France, although the limits of Old Gaul are commonly 
referred to as the proper limits of new France. 

What republican principle acknowledged by the ele- 
vation of Napoleon? 

The principle that power rests with the people and 
that they shall determine what form of government 
they shall have, the same principle that is laid down 
by Rousseau, on page 471: "There is no sacred and 
inviolable character, binding the people to the forms of 
an established constitution. The right to change 
these is the first guarantee of all rights." 

By what acts does he violate Republican princi- 
ples ? 

First, by the way in which he seized the power 
on page 479. 
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Second, by the way in which he treats the sur- 
rounding states, page 481; seizing territory and 
conferring royal titles, dominating the power of 
Prussia and limiting the extent of its army ; imposing 
a king upon Spain in direct contradiction to his own 
act in France; not allowing the Spaniards to say who 
should rale them. 

What supports the Napoleonic power in Prance ? 

Pirst, the army; second, theoflScials; and third, the 
middle class that gains by peace and order. 

The dominion of Napoleon in 1810 is almost identi- 
cal with the dominion of what former French ruler? 

With the dominion of Charlemagne. This is doubt- 
less the ruler referred to. If the map on page 1810 
is compared with the map on pages 256 and 257, it 
will be seen that the territory ruled over by Charle- 
magne and by Napoleon were almost identical. It is 
however, incorrect to call Charlemagne a Frenchman. 
He was more of a German than a Frenchman. 

When and with whom did the title of Emperor, 
which comes to an end in 1806, originate? 

As a matter of fact, Julius Caesar was the first of 
the emperors, but if a date were demanded for the 
beginning of the imperial organization, perhaps that 
of 27 B.C. under Octavius might be pointed to as the 
beginning of the imperial rule. In theory, the man 
who laid down his power in 1806 was the legitimate 
successor of the Roman Caesars. 

What countries of modern Europe have been formed 
from the Holy Roman Empire? 

Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark. 

What feeling calls the Spaniards to war against 
Napoleon ? 

It is the feeling of patriotism, as it is stated on page 
481, that the Spaniards rise in revolt in defense of 
their national king. 

Where next does he meet the same enemy to his 
advance ? 
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In Eussia, page 483. "Napoleon invades Kussia 
and occupies Moscow; Russian patriots burn it, and 
Napoleon retreats." 

What is the evident reason for the temporary 

alliances of Austria and Prussia with Napoleon ? 

It is clearly due to the superior force of France. 
Page 481, we note that Prussia had been defeated at 
Jena and elsewhere, and come completely under the 
control and influence of France. On the same page 
we note that Austria was disastrously defeated at 
Wagram. It is very clear that Prussia and Austria 
allied themselras temporarily with France because 
they were not strong enough to resist the power of 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon banished, why do the European monarchs 
feel it necessary to form the Holy Alliance ? 

On page 483, the reason given for the formation is 
to defend the established order in morality, religion, 
government; that is, to prevent any other ruler or any 
other people attempting to play such havoc with the 
affairs of Europe as Napoleon had done. They feared 
imitators, perhaps in France itself. 

Is the Congress of Vienna representative of the old 
regime or of the revolution? 

It is clearly representative of the old regime, as is 
shown in the first place by the distribution of territory, 
Austria receiving Lombardy and Venice, the territory 
that she had held and coveted before the revolution. 
The partition of Poland, one of the great crimes of the 
ancient regime is confirmed, while the old royal dynas- 
ties are restored to the various Italian states and to 
Spain. 

OUTLINE. 

L Napoleon a necessity. 

A At home. 

1. Disorder. 

2. Disorganization. 
B, Abroad. 

L Hostility of European States, 
2. Need of a great generaL 
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n. He stands for the Eevolution. 

A. His election by the people, 

B. Hepablican measures. 

1. Education. 

2. Code Napoleon. 
C Proclaims Republics. 

1. Italian. 

2. Swiss. 

3. Dutch. 

III. Employs methods of the ancient regime- 

A, Overthrow of the Directorate. 

1. Perfectly arbitrary. 

B, Seizes territory. 

1. Does not ask the consent of the governed. 

2. Treats conquered states as subjects. 
a. Gives king to Spain. 

h. liimits the size of Prussian army. 

C, Use of titles. 

1. His brothers kings. 

2. He is surrounded by a nobility. 

IV. Gain to France. 

A, Order at home. 

B, Increase of territory. 

1. Reaches the Rhine. 

2. Territory beyond that subject to France. 

3. Equal in extent to the territory of Charle- 

magne. 

4. End of the Holy Roman Empire. 

V. Foundation of his power. 

A, The army. 

1. Especially the officers. 

2. And for a long time the soldiers. 

B, All classes that had gained by the revolution and 

by the improved government 

VI. Causes of his fall. 

A, European reaction. 

1. Growth of national feeling, 
a. Spain. 

&. Russia, 
c. Prussia. 

2. Union of the powers. 

B, Exhaustion of France. 

VII. Reorganization of Europe. 

A, Reaction against the revolution. 

L Map of Europe reconstructed. 

2. In the interest of the ancient regime. 

a. Old dynasties restored. 

h. Partition of Poland confirmed. 
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B, The Holy Alliance. 

L A league for self-protection. 

a. Against the revolutionary spirit. 
h. Against ambitious rulers. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 

* 

First Week— Monday and Tuesday, questions on 
pages 479, 480; Wednesday, questions on page 484; 
Thursday, questions on page 490; Friday, outline. 

THE REFERENCE LIST. 

Not much source material in English is to be had 
for this period. Arthur Young's travels in France 
contain much valuable information upon the first year 
of the Revolution. The Diary and Letters of Gouv- 
erneur Morris, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
is the work of a man who, having taken part in one 
revolution in this country, crossed the ocean to become 
a spectator of a second. Morris' criticism of the move- 
ment of the revolution is exceedingly Valuable. Some 
very important extracts upon the Eevolution, taken from 
the sources, will be found in the publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania. On the period of Napol- 
eon, a cheap edition of the memoirs of Bourrienne, 
published by Crowell and Company, is accessible to 
all readers. 

We have numberless narratives in English dealing 
with the Eevolution and with Napoleon. The best 
short sketch of the Eevolution is by Miss Gardiner, 
published by Longman, Green & Co. The larger 
works by Mignet & Thiers are to be had in English 
translation in the Bohn library. Taine's volumes 
upon the Eevolution and the famous work of Von Sy- 
bel have also been translated. Two good short works, 
dealing with Napoleon from opposite points of view, 
are the unfavorable view by John Eobert Seely, pub- 
lished by Eoberts Brothers and the favorable view by 
J. C. Eopes, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The Life of J>[apoleon by Sloan fliat appeared in the 
Century during the years '95 and '96 is especially val- 
uable on account of its illustrations. The reprint of 
it in book form is even better than the magazine work, 
the beauty of the illustrations being increased by the 
employment of color. 

The Secret Court Memoirs, printed by the Grolier 
Society of Boston, cast a flood of light upon the soci- 
ety of the revolution and the empire, but in their pres- 
ent form are too expensive to be placed in the school 
library. The teacher that can read French will have 
no diflSculty in finding an abundance of material for 
her own use which may be translated for the use of 
her class. The time has come when the high school 
teacher, claiming to be prepared to teach European 
history, must be able to use more languages than lier 
mother tongue. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE WORK OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD. 

The work of the nineteenth century has been 
to gather the fruits of the Ee volution. It has been 

characterized by the spread of political liberty through- 
out Europe and the other continents, expressing itself 
in the formation of constitutions, in the increased 
power of the people, and in the decreased power of the 
monarch. Many monarchies have disappeared, and 
many of those that still remain are monarchial only in 
form. This growth of popular government has been 
naturally and necessarily accompanied by an increased 
freedom of the press and of speech. Another note- 
worthy characteristic of our century is the growth of 
nationality. The consciousness of nationality not only 
led to the reorganization and popularization of gov- 
ernment, but also to the unification of peoples having 
common traditions and common interests. The results 
of this movement are already apparent in the unifica- 
tion of Germany and of Italy, and in the struggle of 
Greece against Turkey. 

The national idea has not only lead to the unifica- 
tion of peoples of the same race, but has tended to dis- 
integrate peoples of different races, different traditions 
and interests. This disintegration is illustrated in the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, of Hungary from 
Austria, and of the desire of Bohemia and Moravia for 
a like independence. 
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The Industrial Development. 

The century is also characterized by marvelous 
industrial development and a widespread dissatisfaction 
among the laboring classes, leading to organization, a 
criticism of existing institutions, and to demands for a 
reorganization of the industrial and social framework. 
This industrial development is made possible by great 
scientific progress, by the utilization of electricity as a 
motive power, and the increased application of scien- 
tific knowledge to all the affairs of life. The dissatis- 
faction and reconstruction expresses itself, too, in the 
religious life of the world in a marked revolt against 
forms and increased emphasis laid upon the spirit of 
religion. The new religious life is not expressed 
simply in the pulpit, but finds utterance in a broader 
Christian sympathy that is drawing the whole world 
nearer together and tending to realize the brotherhood 
of man. 

Growth of the Constitution. 

Having pointed out the general characteristics of the 
period, I shall trace rapidly the history of these dif- 
ferent movements. And first of all I shall point out 
the difficulties under which the republics of Europe 
struggled into existence during the first half of the 
century. In France, the downfall of Napoleon was 
followed by the restoration of the monarchy with Louis 
XVIL, the brother of Louis XVI., at its head. The 
monarchy thus restored was not, however, the absolute 
monarchy of the ancient regime. For however con- 
servative it was, France now had a constitution, al- 
though granted to it by its king. It had a legislative 
body and had taken on the constitutional fori» of gov- 
ernment, although the power was in the hands of the 
adherents of the ancient r^orime, the returned nobles, and 
the priesthood. Louis XVIII. ruled with moderation, 
but the reaction became more marked under his succes- 
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sor, Charles X., the former Oomte d'Artois. His oppres- 
sive measures lead in 1830 to a revolution, that forced 
him to abandon his throne and kingdom. The attempt 
was made at this time to restore the republic, but it was 
unsuccessful, and the crown was placed upon the head of 
Louis Phillippe, the son of the notorious Duke d' Orleans. 
The rule of Louis Phillippe was much more moderate 
and more liberal than that of his predecessor. Republi- 
can ideas grew apace and the idea of absolutism steadily 
lost ground, yet the movement was not rapid enough to 
suit the radical leaders. In 1848, the famous February 
Revolution took place that overturned the throne of 
Louis Phillippe and established the French Republic. 

The Second Empire. 

But this Republic was not destined to last The first 
president was Louis Napoleon, the nephew of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a man brought up in the traditions of the 
Empire, and who in previous years had indicated clearly 
the goal of his ambition by attempting to claim the 
heritage of his uncle. There is no space here to de- 
scribe the intrigues and the course of events that enabled 
this man in 1851, by one of the most infamous crimes 
in history, to overthrow the republic of which he was 
president and through the vote of the French people to 
have himself proclaimed Emperor for life. Yet, how- 
ever infamous might have been the course by which 
Napoleon IIL became Emperor of the French, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that France flourished under 
his reign. But while the internal development of the 
country was wisely promoted, the thirst of the French 
mind for martial deeds and martial glory was satisfied 
by the ^ars carried on in the Crimea and in Italy. 
This was only one of the ways in which the nephew 
imitated the uncle. Republican and monarchial practi- 
ces were most thoroughly confused. French troops 
overthrew the Republic of Rome, and French troops 
aided the Italians in driving the Austrians from Italy. 
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The rule of the Emperor, however, became more and 
more difficult each year. The republican spirit was 
growing steadily in France, revolting against the cen- 
sureship of the press, and demanding a real share in 
the aflFairs of government. In 1870, the war broke out 
between Germany and France, and through the capture 
of the Emperor and the refusal of the French Assembly 
to recognize his son, the Empire came to an end. It 
doubtless would have ended in some other way had the 
war not taken place, for it had outlived its time in France, 
The Republic thus restored, although monarchial and 
conservative in its character, has lived on to our own 
day. It has constantly grown more democratic and is 
now so firmly supported by the intelligence and affec- 
tion of the people that it is able to sustain itself against 
so formidable a conspiracy as that of Boulanger in 
1889. 

The French Republic. 

The French Republic has nothing to fear to-day from 
aristocrats and monarchists, for they are nothing but 
the spectres of the past The great danger to the gov- 
ernment is found in the growing socialism and 
anarchy, that threatens to be more democratic than 
democracy itself. What the outcome of this struggle 
will be, no one is wise enough to say. It is not a 
problem peculiar to France, but one with which France 
has to deal in common with the civilized world. 

The German States. 

vi^ The constitutional development in Germany differed 
only outwardly from that of France. The German 
Empire, after the Peace of Vienna, was divided into an 
innumerable number of little states.^ They differed in 
accordance with the conditions of their government 
and the temper of their rulers. Some of the German 
princes were wise enough to adjust themselves to the 
new circumstances, and to give a really liberal consti- 
tution to their people. Some were so reactionary and 
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short-sighted as to restore, or attempt to restore, the 
state of things existing previous to the Bevolution. The 
struggle then went on for years, now turning in favor 
of the people, and now in favor of the monarch. Austria 
exercised a restraining influence in Germany, attempt- 
ing to check freedom of speech and of the press, and 
as professors and students in the German universities 
were especially active in this struggle for constitu- 
tional liberty, they were the special objects of gov- 
ernmental attacks. The great crisis came in 1848 
when the movement that was begun in France spread 
all over Europe. The demands for constitutional lib- 
erty, made more boldly than ever befor.e, wei'e accom- 
panied by rioting and bloodshed. The movement was 
too strong for the reactionary spirit to resist; the 
barriers were swept away, and since that time the 
participation of the people in the government has been 
steadily on the increase. 

Italy. 

In Italy also, the history of constitutional liberty is 
the history of many movements and not of one. It is 
the history of a liberal government on the one hand, 
the Kingdom of Sardinia, rapidly reforming the insti- 
tutions of the country to meet the needs of the people, 
and on the other hand, the continuance of the old 
absolute, irresponsible ideas at Rome and at Naples, 
where the .Pope and the King of the two Sicilies 
attempted to resist the liberal advance. The solution 
reached here was unlike in many ways that attained in 
Germany. For the Italy of to-day is not a confedera- 
tion, made up of states with liberal constitutions, and 
the political desires of the people of central and south- 
ern Italy were not realized through the concessions of 
their rulers, but through the overthrow of these gov- 
ernments by the king of Sardinia, who, supported by a 
popular movement, incorporated all of these states in 
a new Italy. 
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Spain and Portugal. 

Spain and Portugal did not escape the contagion, 
but the movement was less rapid there than in other 
parts of Europe. The struggle is still going on, for 
although a constitutional government exists, and many 
concessions have been made to the people, the republi- 
can spirit in Spain grows steadily and its demands are 
unsatisfied. This examination of the history of the 
different states makes clear two things — first, the 
French Revolution did not take place in vain, but con- 
stitutional liberty has been secured by a large part of 
the peoples of Europe; second, the rapidity of this 
development and the character of Jt have been condi- 
tioned by the traditions and by the characters of the 
different peoples. 

Nationalization. 

The movement towards nationalization forms a 
natural complement to the constitutional movement. 
The constitutional movement simply means that the 
people are reorganizing their political life in a more 
complex manner. Nationalization means that the 
people who were thus reorganizing their political life 
feel that they do form a part or that they should form 
a part of a single social organization. This movement 
that I have pointed out appears under two forms, that 
of integration and that of disintegration. It has led 
peoples, separated by artificial barriers, to sweep these 
barriers away and to unite more closely than before. 
It has also led peoples, bound together by artificial 
ties, and forming artificial units, to break up into 
natural units. Some of the best illustrations of the 
first type of national movement are found in Italy, 
Germany, and Greece. 

The Unification of Italy. 

Since the time of the Roman Empire, Italy had pos- 
sessed no national unity. The territory has been 
12 
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divided up among the King of Naples, the Pope, the 
Duke of Tuscany, the aristocracy of Venice, and other 
small states. None of these had been powerful enough 
to overcome the other, and in their effort to maintain 
themselves, foreign powers had been invited to interfere 
in Italy with most melancholy results. The revolution 
did not improve the situation, and after the Peace of 
Vienna, Metternich could say with justice that Italy 
was only a geographical idea. Meanwhile, a feeling of 
unity was steadily growing among the people, and this 
sentiment began to express itself in action and in agita- 
tion. But it was not until the second quarter of our 
century that this agitation began to take definite shape. 
The struggle for the unification of Italy went hand in 
hand with the struggle for political liberty. In order 
to unify Italy, the opposition of the multitude of little 
states must be overcome and the Austrians must be ex- 
pelled from the peninsula. In this work of expulsion 
and of unification, the natural leader was the liberal 
monarch who ruled over the northwest, the King of 
Sardinia. Through his efforts, the work was finally 
accomplished. With the assistance of France, the 
power of Austria was broken and the Austrian armies 
were driven from the valley of the Po. In the different 
states the people rose in revolt and drove out their 
rulers and welcomed with shouts of joy the king of the 
new Italy. And when, in 1870, the temporal power of 
the Pope came to an end and Eome became the capital 
of united Italy, the work was done, and Italy once more 
took its place among the great powers of Europa 

The Uniflcation of Germany. 

The unification of Germany was accomplished in a 
similar manner. As Austria had prevented the unifi- 
cation of Italy, so she stood in the way of a similar 
work among the northern people. Two powers were 
rivals for the supremacy in Germany, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. The German 
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states could be unified only by the expulsion of one of 
these forces. Austria was not able to accomplish the 
work itself, and was unwilling that Prussia should un- 
dertake it, and it was not until the Prussian rulers 
fully realized that it was their duty to assume the lead- 
ership of the German states and to force Austria out 
of the Kmits of Germany, that there was any hope of 
solving the problem. The solution of this question is 
identified with the name of a man not soon to be for- 
gotten by the peoples of Europe, the name of Bis- 
marck. The accomplishment of this task may be di- 
vided into four steps: the organization of the Prussian 
army, making it the most powerful of all Europe ; the 
occupation of Schleswig-Holstein by Prussia and Rus- 
sia and the consequent disagreement upon the division 
of the spoils leading to the Seven Weeks War, the de- 
feat of Austria, and its expulsion from among the 
German states; close upon the heels of this came the 
organization of the North German Confederation; a 
misunderstanding with France led to the Franco- 
Prussian war and the unification of Germany in the 
face of this threatening danger. In 1871, the German 
Empire was proclaimed and the king of Prussia be- 
came the first Emperor of Germany. 

The Unification of Greece. 

The third example of unification is that of Greece, 
which, divided since the days of the Turkish conquest, 
has during our own century begun the work of reinte- 
gration. The case of Greece forms a connecting link 
between the integration and disintegration in national- 
ization. For Greece was not only forced to bind to- 
gether its scattered members, but also to drive out the 
dominating Turk. For some three hundred years, 
this movement has been going on in southeastern Eu- 
rope. One after another of the lands seized by the 
Turk has been recovered, and step by step, disputing 
every inch of ground, he has been steadily forced out 
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of Europe. The most of continental Greece has been 
recovered and united. The countries of the Danube 
have been liberated, but a long strip of country south 
of the Danube, many of the islands of the Aegean, 
Constantinople, and the coast of Asia Minor are still 
in his power. This territory is largely populated by 
Greeks, and Greeks filled with the growing spirit of 
nationality and patriotism. Influenced by the action 
of Germany and Italy, they clearly will not rest until 
a new Greece shall arise on the shores of the Aegean, 
with its capital at Constantinople. It is the old ''Eter- 
nal Eastern Question," the struggle between Europe 
and Asia, that began in the days of the mythical Tro- 
jan War, and from that day to this has never rested. 

European Colonies. 

As the century closes, European History has be- 
come more than European in its extent. For Europe is 
bound by many ties to all parts of the civilized world. 
It has filled the different continents with its colonists 
and guards these colonies with its armies and with its 
fleets. European civilization is found to-day in 
America, Australia, Asia, and Africa. Its interests are 
bound up with the interests of the globe and are co- 
extensive with civilization. And by the side of this 
group of states that we designate under the title of 
Europe^ have grown up other groups, some of them off- 
springs of Europe itself, and to-day we set over against 
Europe, the states of America and of Asia. On either 
side have grown up two great groups, differing from the 
European group in several respects. The Americans 
to-day are beginning to feel their common interests, and 
are beginning to express them in Pan-American Con- 
gresses and in Monroe Doctrines. While upon the other 
side, China and Japan, peoples that have long lain dor- 
mant and without the circle of European influence, have 
waked to life and have drawn upon themselves the eyes 
gf aa anxious world. How different the world of tbo 
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nineteenth century from the world with which our sur- 
vey began, three thousand years ago in the Greece of 
the southeastern Mediterranean! 

Class Struggles. 

Yet the period is not solely one of expansion and 
integration, but is also marked by internal struggle. 
The tendency of civilization to broaden and deepen, to 
take in constantly increasing masses of people, mani- 
fests itself here as never before in the history of the 
world. The great labor movement that will distinguish 
our century from all preceding centuries, has already 
revolutionized society. It is a movement of the great 
masses of the people that have called themselves the 
fourth estate, and who participated little in the agita- 
tion of the last century. It is only indirectly a politi- 
cal movement, but is first of all an industrial movement, 
dealing with the relations of capital and labor, and of 
employer and employed. In its extent and in its force 
it is unequaled by any previous movement. To the 
young man, who has really seen the beginning of this 
organization, and in his own day has seen the inter- 
national congresses and the celebration of a common 
labor day in several continents — to such a one, the 
rapidity of the movement has indeed been marvelous. 
Like the Keformation and the Bevolution, criticism 
grew out of abuse, discussion and agitation followed 
criticism, and organization and action came in the 
track of all these. The theories and demands of the 
agitators are heard upon every street corner and in 
every meeting. The sympathizers are found in every 
class of society. That there is cause for agitation is 
beyond a doubt ; that a change will take place is equally 
certain. What this change will be, however, is not so 
clear, even to the most experienced man and the most 
trained student of economics and history. 
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The Religious Revolution. 

Equally important with the industrial revolution, al- 
though perhaps not so clearly perceived, is the relig- 
ious crisis through which the civilized world is passing 
to-day. It is a movement that does not simply ruflEle 
the surface of society, but stirs it to its very depths. 
We are not forced to search in out-of-the-way places 
to discover the signs of it. They are as evident as the 
industrial movement, for religious organization is not 
only discussed in the pulpit, not only produces heresy 
trials, but furnishes matter for discussion among the 
educated and intelligent, and fills the columns of our 
newspapers and periodicals. That religion is passing 
through a transformation state is very evident. That 
the new wine is too strong for the old bottles seems to 
be equally clear, but in all this there seems to be no 
cause for fear. This is not the first time in the history 
of the world that the spirit of religion has taken on a 
new form. The spirit is one, the form under which 
that spirit appears, manifold. 

That the religious expression of the future will be 
difiPerent from that of the past is undoubtedly true. 
That it will be inferior to the past is not at all likely. 
Everything would seem to indicate that it will be more 
spiritual, more tender, more human, and more Christ- 
like. This is the only natural conclusion that can be 
drawn from events that are known to all the world. 
The humanitarian spirit was never so fully developed 
as in our own day. Never before was there such in- 
ternational sympathy in the sufiPerings of humanity, 
America sends ship loads of bread stuflPs to the suffer- 
ing of India and of Russia, and all the world reads 
each day with thrills of sympathy, the records of mis- 
fortune, of pain, and of sufiPering, gathered up from the 
peoples of the globe. Cruelty everywhere is con- 
demned and heartless self interest resists each year 
with more difficulty the outbursts of international al- 
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truism. No longer do the people of Europe go upon 
Crusades, for a congress of religions has drawn to- 
gether men of all religions and all creeds, who sit down 
together in good fellowship and recognize one another 
as the sons of one spiritual father. The growth of a 
broader and deeper spirituality expresses itself in in- 
ternational peace societies, in the formation of arbitra- 
tion treaties, and in the demands that war shall cease. 
And the relation, too, of the churches within the great 
realm of Protestantism, this tendency toward integra- 
tion and deeper Christianity, expresses itself in far 
reaching union with a common object of realizing the 
teachings of Christ. Everywhere in the religious 
world the spirit is surely but slowly gaining the mas- 
tery of form. 

Our survey is ended, and we stand upon the threshold 
of the future. What the past has been we know, what 
the future will be we do not know. One thing we may 
say with certainty, namely, that at the close of this nine- 
teenth century, so full of agitation and life, we can see no 
causes to look to the future with feelings of distrust. 
The world is still in its infancy, and the men of future 
generations will undoubtedly look back to our century 
with feelings of compassion as to a period of semi-bar- 
barism. 

Sheldon's studies. 

There is not much source material in Sheldon for 
this period, and much of the material that would come 
under the head of sources is cited indirectly, that is, 
taken from modem writers who have made use of the 
sources. The material on page 532, consisting of ex- 
tracts from the writings of Mazzini, is taken from the 
source itself, a pamphlet published in London. This 
matter, of course, is of first class importance in ex- 
plaining to us what it was that Mazzini desired, and 
the means that he was ready to make use of in accom- 
plishing his ends. The Study upon Socialism is a most 
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excellent thing, and is made up entirely of extracts 
from the sources. The views of Simon, of Karl Marx, 
and of Lassalle are shown by extracts from their writ- 
ings. In addition to this, the position of the socialist 
parties is made clear by the quotations from their pro- 
grams or platforms. The important thing to bear in 
mind in employing this material is that our chief aim 
in using it is to find out what these men want and how 
they would reconstruct society. The value of it for 
the historian, then, depends upon whether it is a true 
representation of their ideas, and not whether their 
ideas are true. This material, again, brings out the 
value of the source method of study, for it can easily 
be duplicated by material taken from the newspapers, 
from articles in periodicals, or books issued this very 
year by advocates of socialism. It makes clear to us 
what we could not so easily see before, that the 
method used for testing the sources of Grecian and 
Boman history is the same method that must be made 
use of in testing the material lying all around us and 
that will form the sources for the historian of the fu- 
ture. The pamphlet literature issued by the socialists 
to-day attacking the existing society does not differ 
fundamentally from much of the material that appeared 
during the Reformation and the French revolution. 

A most valuable study to be made use of in closing 
this work is found on page 539, the study on 6. The 
three questions given there call for a large amount of 
work, especially the first two. The first question, 
which calls for lists for the nineteenth century corres- 
ponding to those given, in preceding parts of the book 
for other periods, if fully answered, would fill a good 
sized note book. It would lead to the formation of 
lists of works published in all departments of literature, 
science; to an enumeration of the great inventions of 
our day ; to the making of lists of artists and sculptures, 
of great public works — such as bridges and water- 
works, great lines of railroa,d, telephone, and telegraph 
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systems'— of the great Universities and tecEnical 
schools. 

What do these lists teach you of the characteristics 
of our own age? These lists of works must bo inter- 
preted, and the second question calls for interpretation. 
It would have the pupil decide from an examination of 
what the men of our day have done, whether our age 
was to be distinguished on account of its religious en- 
thusiasm, its political agitation, its artistic accomplish- 
ments, or its industrial and economic developments. 
We should doubtless find, after we had classified the 
material carefully, that all of the activities of the past 
found representation in the works of our own age. We 
noted in the early part of our history that Greece was 
famous for what it accomplished in literature, art, and 
philosophy; Rome, for the high development of its 
political organization and the evolution of law; the 
Middle Ages laid a special stress upon the spiritual life, 
while with the Renaissance scientific spirit was revived. 

But we have not yet completed an examination of the 
list We have still to examine the great scientific de- 
velopment; the application of steam and of electricity; 
transformation in agriculture and manufacturing; by 
the application to these occupations of inventions never 
dreamed of in ages past. 

And thus passing from division to division, we would 
note that none of the activities that characterize past 
ages are missing from the list, but that many sides of 
life that had received little development in the early 
periods of society have been unfolded to a remarkable 
degree in our century. 

Having enumerated, then, the outward expressions of 
human activity, and endeavored to interpret these, that 
we might know what the characteristics of our age were, 
we pass on to the third question. * 
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In what does our own Superiority or Originality lie? 

It is easier to answer the latter part of the question 
than the first. It is easier to point out that which is 
peculiarly our own, than it is to show in what ways we 
are superior to past generations. There is much in 
our development not to be found in the civilization of 
Greece, Rome, or the Middle Ages. There is a very 
clear increase in the material comforts of life. The 
light of an electric lamp or of a Welsbach burner is un- 
doubtedly superior to a pitch-pine knot, a candle, or an 
oil lamp. Certain things are possible to the average 
man of the nineteenth century that were impossible to 
the kings and rulers of previous centuries. The com- 
mon laboring man travels with greater comfort and 
with greater speed from Paris to Marsailles than was 
possible for the great monarch, Louis XIV. himself. 
For a mere pittance the man on one shore of the North 
American continent sends news of his welfare to his 
impatient friends waiting upon the opposite coast The 
newspaper delivered at our door tells us not only of what 
is happening in our own city and state, but what took 
place yesterday on the opposite side of the globe. 
Croesus, himself, with all his wealth could not obtain in 
the same time the information that the laboring man re- 
ceives to-day for two or three cents. But these are not the 
only marks of material advancement Improvement in 
transportation has brought difiPorent parts of the world 
together. The fruits raised in one part of the continent 
are placed for a moderate price upon the tables of the 
other part of the continent The whole globe has be- 
come a great co-operative society. 

It is very clear from the facts thus enumerated, types 
in themselves, that our originality must lie in this 
material development resulting from the application of 
science to the different industries of life. 

Whether our originality is also a superiority is 
another question. We are plunging into the philoso- 
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phy and touching the very foundktion of human affairs 

when we raise the question, **Is a people that puts forth 
Its greatest ellorts m developing its material resources, 

whose art finds its highest expression in business blocks, 

superior to a people whose highest architectural skill 

found its expression in temples or in churches ? " 

A complete answer to this last question would clearly 

be beyond the powers of a high school boy or girl, and 

it was evidently not the intention of the one who put 

the question that a final answer should be given to it 

She doubtless realizes that final answers can be given 

to very few historical problems, and especially problems 

as deep as this. 
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IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND SUGGESTIONS. 

When does American History begin? — Institutions- 
Art and Literature. 

Mr. Freeman, the great English historian, said he was 

content to begin modern history with the coming forth 

of the Aryan race. Now, as this race includes Hindoos, 

Persians, Greeks, Bumans, Celts, Teutons, and Slaves, 

it is sufficiently comprehensive for our purpose, with 
one exception, as we shall see later. The dominant 

race in the United States is and has been the Anglo- 
Saxon, a division of the Teutons ; naturally, therefore, 
Mr. Freeman would send us back to the Teutons for 
the beginnings of our institutions. To be more specific: 
the basis of our common law, of the main' features of 
our constitution, of a large part of our institutional 
life, will be traced to its source by following back 
along the line of our travels to England, back with the 
Angles, Jiites, and Saxons to the swamps of Germany. 
For these features of our life then our first historian 
would be Julius Caesar in his account of the Germans, 
and our second would be Tacitus. Then as we come 
back we would have to see how the ideas of these prim- 
itive peoples became the basis of English life; then in 
turn see the modifications that came with the new en- 
vironment in Britain, hereafter England. Then their 
growth in England, their transplanting to the new 
world by the Pilgrim, the Puritan, and the Cavalier 
must be followed. Again a new environment modifies 
these peoples and their institutions. We see then 
what it means to study American institutions in their 
broadest aspect. But the whole of our life is not 
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bound up in institutions. We have a growing art and 
literature. Are they indigenous to the soil,' or have 
their germinal principles been brought from beyond 
the sea? Without question the latter in the main. 
We are coming to have an art and a literary standard 
of our own, but not in the sense that we have be- 
gun anew and created it for ourselves. Our architec- 
ture, as witness, the World's Fair, is based upon a 
knowledge of what the Greeks did. Our sculpture 
and our painting have come down through England, 
France, Italy, from the beginnings laid by Phidias — 
no, laid by others long before him even — but taught 
by him to the world, with his own genius superadded. 
In music we go to Germany or Italy for our models, 
but their works are only the past perfected. Thus we 
might go on indefinitely and we should see that the 
whole of our civilization has its roots in Greece. 

Law. 

If we separate law from institutions we would find 
that even dur law can not be fully understood with- 
out going back to the civil law of Eome. To be sure 
the larger part is based upon English example, but 
even England, in one way or another, had borrowed much 
from Rome, hence we must begin our study with the 
Institutes of Justinian if we would lay a complete 
foundation for a knowledge of American law. 

Religion. 

But we have not yet exhausted the elements of our 
civilization. Religion is a large part of our life. But 
its roots are not even found among the Aryan nations, 
so we shall have to expand Mr. Freeman's definition 
of the beginnings of modern history by including the 
Semitic race as well as the Aryan. American history 
then on its religious side must go back to the He- 
brews, and our religious institutions have a history 
from them through Rome to England, through the 
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Eeformation, the Puritans, and the later reformers, as 
Wesley and Campbell, down to the present. 

Unity of History, 

But I have said enough to show that to master 
American history, we must come to its study with 
3,000 years of the past at our command. I have, I 
think, made clear that our history is only a part of 
universal history, and that history is a unity. Ideally, 
therefore, the study of American history should follow 
and not precede general history, but as this is at pres- 
ent at least an impossibility, we must decide where we 
shall begin, and on what portions of our own special 
history we shall dwell. 

Relation of Geography and History. 

These two subjects are very closely bound together; 
in fact, geography must form a very important part of 
historical teaching. A good set of historical maps 
must be in constant use, and if they cannot be pur- 
chased, then the teacher should buy a few cents' worth 
of manilla paper and five cents' worth of colored pen- 
cils and have the maps made and hung on the wall for 
constant reference. This topic will be discussed more 
fully at a later time. 

Physical geography is even more important than 
political for the student of history. The climate, the 
soil, the amount of moisture, the rivers, mountains, 
plains and valleys, are all important in determining 
the occupations and the trade of a country, important 
in determining the point of view of a people in regard 
to labor, to institutions, to art, and to literature; im- 
portant in determining the character of its civilization. 
The teacher must see tha{ everything which has to do 
with the physical environment of the people is well 
understood. Therefore, the very first lesson might 
well begin with the geography of the North American 
continent. Its general features only need to be studied 
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at the start, and the details will be filled in from time 
to time as the study progresses. The political geog- 
rapy also must be kept well in hand; boundaries and 
their changes must be noted. This work cannot be 
fixed in mind to better advantage than by having each 
pupil have an outline map before him, and by means 
of colors prepare the map as the study progresses. D. 
C. Heath & Co. publish such outline maps at $1.50 
per hundred. However, it is not necessary to buy 
them, for the pupils will take delight in making them, 
if the work is presented in the right way. The near- 
est druggist will give you some manilla paper, and a 
little ingenuity will do the rest 

Environment. 

Under this topic I wish to say a word in regard 
to environment. Its influence is almost if not 
quite as important a factor in solving historical prob- 
lems, as is heredity. Environment may be, (1) 
physical, (2) sociaL By the first I mean everything 
that has to do with nature. Is the climate hot or is it 
cold? On the answer will depend, to a great extent, 
the character of a people and its civilization. Is a soil 
fertile or sterile? Again, the answer will determine, 
to a considerable extent, the occupations of a people. 
But the occupations mould the manner of thinking and 
hence the trend of their life. So we might go on with 
all the lines of physical environment. Man is changed 
by it, and becomes to a certain extent what he is made 
by his surroundings. It is just as true of the social 
atmosphere. The people of each age have certain 
common characteristics because they are born into a 
society which has a certain belief, hence the children 
as they grow up accept it as a natural result. Each 
nation has its peculiarities, and these peculiarities tend 
to perpetuate themselves. So it is of the family and 
of the neighborhood. Each one reproduces itself with 
slight variations as the environal forces change. Then 
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we may conclude that in our study we must keep in 
mind the physical surroundings, and the social envi- 
ronment as prime factors in determining the character 
of any people or age. 

Importance of Historical Study. 

The importance of historical study is being recog- 
nized in recent years as never before. With the 
growth of democratic ideas and institutions this must 
continue, and gain with their . expansion. The neces- 
sary result will be to take the study into the common 
schools, the schools of the great mass of the people, 
the schools beyond which only a small proportion of 
the youth ever passes. The events of the day are em- 
phasizing the need of information in social, political^ 
and economic life. American history in the past has 
been comparatively simple. At least the problems 
which come with a dense population, with the develop- 
ment of cities, with the growth of classes and contend- 
ing interests, have not been very apparent because of 
the vast open West into which the congesting popula- 
tions could pour themselves. This safety valve is 
about closed. We, as a people and a nation, seem to 
be at the turning point in our career. From this time 
on a highly educated people, politically, socially, and 
industrially, has become a necessity, if it is to prosper 
as a democracy. This people must know the past on 
which the present rests, if it would be entirely safe. 
But it is not necessary to say more in regard to the im- 
portance of historical information. 

The live question now is what information shall we 
get, and how shall it be acquired. The what divides 
itself into two parts: the spirit which shall animate 
teacher and pupil ; and the particular knowledge which 
shall be sought, and as far as possible made our own. 
The latter point will be discussed later. In regard to 
the former the answer is the spirit of searching for the 
truth. There is no other thought so important as this. 
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The teacher must be full of the love of truth. Her 
aim must be to instill such a love into the minds of her 
pupils that they will not be willing to accept half 
truths, that they will later, as citizens, know how to 
search for the truth, and how to hold their leaders to 
its presentation. 

Interest in Historical Study. 

Whether the recognition of the importance of his- 
torical study has been the cause of the great interest 
that is now manifested, or whether other causes are at 
work as well, need not at this time be investigated. It 
is enough for us to know that there is a demand for 
the discussion of other and, it is believed, better meth- 
ods than have been followed in the past All social, 
political, and economic problems are being studied 
from the historical standpoint. Every investigator in 
these cognate subjects is interested equally with the 
historian, for he must use the material the latter has 
gathered in his inquiries and conclusions. This in- 
terest increases with the widening acceptance of the 
law of evolution as the law in human affairs. It grows 
with the recognition that we must know the past in 
order to understand the present. In fact, all his- 
toric study ultimates in the present, and is valuable as it 
aids us in solving present problems. The statesman 
and the voter, the conservative and the reformer, the 
laborer and the employer are all dependent upon his- 
torical premises for their opinions and conclusions. 

That this interest exists in Nebraska is manifested 
in the choice of American history as a subject for 
study by the teachers' reading circle; in the organiza- 
tion of the Nebraska Association of History Teachers; 
in the nearly unanimous desire of the county superin- 
tendents of the state that the North-Western Journal 
OF Education should devote special attention to this 
subject for the coming year. Thus it may be said that 
the times are ripe for this work, and if the teachers of 
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the state will co-operate with the editors of this de- 
partment, it may be safely predicted that the year will 
be a profitable one. 

General Principles to be Recognized in Historical 
Study and Teaching. 
As previously said, th^ teacher must recognize that 
law governs in the domain of man, as well as in that 
of matter; he must bear in mind the influence of the 
principles of heredity and environment. He must 
recogaize fully the unity of history, and thus see 
clearly that the present is only the outgrowth of the 
past. He must also, to a fair degree at least, be able 
to separate, in any particular case, the causal factors 
from those events which simply precede in time, but 
have no relation of cause and eflPect. He must, in fine, 
be able to recognize cause and efiFeci Finally, he will 
need to have a firm grasp of the tremendous complexity 
of history, and, in many cases, be willing to hold his 
opinions in abeyance, waiting for complete and ma- 
tured ones, till his information may be enlarged and 
perfected. To a great extent it must follow that the 
child will be urged not to form final conclusions in 
regard to controverted questions in history, but taught 
to wait till more mature years shall furnish a riper 
judgment and greater knowledge. Above all things 
else, as before said, he must remember that he is a 
seeker after the truth, and a teacher of truth-seeking. 

Aim of these Studies. 

The aim of this series of papers on American his- 
tory will be to aid as far as possible in bringing the 
laboratory or source-study method before the teachers 
of the state. It is not expected that a great revolution 
can be accomplished in a single year; but, if a higher 
appreciation of the importance of historical study can 
be instilled and if something can be done toward se- 
curing a greater degree of interest and better methods, 
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the writers will feel compensated for time and labor. 
In addition to determining what constitutes a source, 
what are the best sources for our use, and how to use 
these sources, it will be the aim of these papers to 
suggest various other methods for class use that will 
add interest, enthusiasm, and value to the study 

As said above, our expectations are modest, and we 
can only hope to throw out ideas that may be taken up 
by the teachers of the state, worked over to suit their 
circumstances, made a part of their mental equipment, 
then applied by each in her own way. The writer is 
not one who believes in blind imitation. He holds 
thttt each teacher must be original, and not a mere 
copyist. Failure will be sure to follow unless the sug- 
gestions made are worked over, thought out, and made 
her own by each teacher. However, it is hoped that 
much that is new may be brought to the notice of the 
teachers of the state. 

Gautions. 

In entering on this practically new work we, as 
teachers, must not expect too much either from these 
papers or from the results which will be secured in the 
class-room. It must be remembered that it takes time 
to accomplish anything, however good it may be, and 
in general the greater the cause, the slower the prog- 
ress. We must not get discouraged if the enthusiasm 
wanes at times, both on our part as well as on the pu- 
pils'. We must also make up our minds that the lab- 
oratory method is a difficult one to handle, and demands 
much time and patience for carrying it out successfully. 
Again, it may appear at times that our pupils do not 
seem to have as many facts at their command or may 
not be so glib in presenting them as are those who use 
the memory method; however, it is believed that com- 
pensating advantages will be manifest as the work pro- 
gresses. In conclusion, let it be kept in mind that 
history methods are yet in process of development, and 
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that the writer of these papers does not claim to have 
an infallible remedy to propose for all the ills to which 
history teaching is exposed. The subject is vast and 
complex; our knowledge is yet incomplete; the diffi- 
culties are innumerable, and finally the doctors do not 
agree on many of the most important remedies. It is 
only claimed that better work can be done than has 
been done. In time, perhaps, some one will arise who 
can tell us how to do the best work. 

Some of the Difficulties to be met. 

Some of the difficulties have been suggested in the 
above paragraph. History is complex and its princi- 
ples and facts are as yet in a chaotic state. Methods 
are in a state of flux. In addition to these general 
difficulties from the subject matter itself, there are 
special ones which will confront the teacher who tries 
to apply the laboratory method. The first and most 
important lack will be the material with which to 
work Only narrative histories will be at hand, and 
frequently these will be the very poorest School 
boards will be unable or unwilling to furnish the texts 
needed. The teacher cannot afford to purchase them 
himself, so there will be no proper material acces- 
sible. Again, in general the teacher will find that 
much time is needed to carry out this method success- 
fully, and only the enthusiast will have the grit to 
persevere. It will also, no doubt, be true that most of 
the teachers will find themselves deficient in knowl- 
edge, for in this method the teacher cannot be a mere 
recitation hearer, but must be an active worker, full of 
knowledge and ingenuity as well. The last of these 
hindrances can be removed by the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of the teacher; the second one, to a great ex- 
tent, by a better organization of the school, so that 
more time may be gained. The first will be the great- 
est obstacle to our success, but it is hoped that sugges * 
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tions may be made here which will remove part of this 
danger to the success of our work. At least do not be 
discouraged if we cannot do all we wish; but let us do 
what we can and hope for better results another year. 

The Greatest Need at the Present Time. 

Undoubtedly the greatest need for successful his- 
torical work is better qualified teachers. Very few 
teachers feel competent to teach mathematics, or Latin, 
or German, or even the sciences, unless they have 
studied these subjects for many years. But in history 
the thought has been that any one could read history 
for a little time and then be competent to teach it. 
This is an absurdity. History is the most complex 
of all subjects and has to do with the most difficult 
questions; and the teacher has to handle the most 
voluminous mass of material. Instead of the least 
time being given to preparation for it, it ought to 
have the most thorough and careful study. The 
specialist is needed here even more than in the other 
branches of knowledge presented in our schools, and I 
believe the time is coming, and near at hand, too, 
when there will be a field for the competent instructor 
in history. Now, fellow teachers, if we know ourselves 
to be lacking, let us try to make amends for it by self- 
culture carried on under the most favorable conditions 
we can find, and let us fill in the blanks as fast as we 
can. May we not devote our surplus energies this 
year to this work? Shall not these papers be devoted 
largely to the aid of the teachers of the state rather 

than to their pupils? 

Aids: Books, Maps, Lectures, etc. 

The first question asked is. Can this method be used 
without a large library? The answer is. Yes. Fair 
success may be achieved through the use of one book 
alone, viz., Sheldon's American History. When this 
book cannot be had the method may be used in con- 
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nection with the American History Leaflets, the Old 
South Leaflets, or other collections of original mate- 
rials. Where the teacher has only Barnes, Swinton, 
or some such book, it will be necessary to get supple- 
mentary matter. There is no way of using the sources 
except by getting theuL It must be remembered that 
the Sheldon history is not a narrative history ; the ma- 
terial is found in it out of which the narrative is to be 
constructed by the pupil under the direction of the 
teacher. Of course the more helps we can have in 
the way of a library, maps, etc., the better our work 
can be made. 



u 



CHAPTER II 



THE LABORATORY METHOD. 

Professor Fling has given a description of this 
method as he applies it. It is not necessary' to repeat 
it here. In general it will be followed in these papers 
on American History, and such modifications as I may 
wish to make will be suggested in the proper place. 
I desire to emphasize the idea that the ordinary narra- 
tive history such as Fiske, Thomas or Montgomery, John- 
ston or Hart, is not to be laid aside. These works or 
others of the same nature should go hand in hand with 
the Sheldon book, or other collections of documents. 
The narrative history has its place to supplement and 
to correct our conclusions, to furnish the connecting 
links between the special studies undertaken from the 
sources. 

It must also be mentioned here that the student 
must get full of facts. He must know something be- 
fore he can reason about it. Method alone will not 
take the place of matter. After all it is the man who 
knows the most and knows it in such a way that it is 
always at his command who is the most powerful. 

Why advocate this Method? 

Because it is scientific, and is in harmony with all 
the best work in other departments. The original 
document is to the historian what the plant is to the 
botanist, or the animal to the zoologist Again it 
tends to prevent mere memory work. It sets both 
teacher and pupil to thinking. It gives greater power 
and incites to greater interest. It is creative and the 
pupil is actually set to writing history in a small way. 
The study of history may be, (1) for information, f2) 
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for culture, and (8) for mental training. It is "be- 
lieved that this method secures all these ends to a 
greater degree than any other. Finally we must note 
that it does not preclude the use of the text-book, nor 
the lecture, nor extensive library readings, nor com- 
parative studies All of these means may be used as 
methods of applying or supplementing the laboratory 
method. The chemist because he goes into the labor- 
atory does not dispense with the investigations made 
by the masters of his science, neither need the teacher 
or student of history neglect the use of its master- 
pieces. What we wish to emphasize is that we should 
go to the source primarily, as does the scientific in- 
vestigator. We believe that when the student has to 
hunt his fact, weight his evidence, arrange his conclu- 
sions, and then formulate them for himself he has 
gained much more than he would from any other 
method. 

Division of Work. 

In what I shall say in the following discussion I 
wish to be understood as having in mind the seventh 
and eighth grades and the work in the first year of the 
high school. Other work will be discussed later. For 
those teachers who use the Sheldon-Barnes book, I 
would suggest that the first year's work extend to page 
207. In this part of the text there are fifty-eight sets 
o£ questions, so that it will not be necessary to take 
more than one-half of one set for a lesson, and still 
cover the work in six months. Those schools which 
have eight or nine months school will thus have about 
one-third of their time for supplementary matter, for 
reviews, and for reports on specially assigned topics. 
Our first days work will then be given to a discussion 
of the first seven or eight questions concerning the 
geographical knowledge of ancient times. 

Steps. 

In outlining this first lesson, let us remember that 
there are three steps that we must take in our work: (1^ 
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to gather our material, (2) to make our outline, (3) to 
write our narrative from the material gathered in ac- 
cordance with our outline. We might make our own 
questions, but as Mrs. Barnes has already prepared a 
series, let us adopt her questions for this first lesson. 
The answers to these questions will constitute the ma- 
terial we are to weave into our narrative history. In 
taking our notes let us always cite the page on which 
the answer is found, that we may be ready to prove the 
truth of our answer, for the essential thought in the 
method is that nothing goes into our material or narra- 
tive for which we can not give some authority. 

The Sheldon history starts out with a lesson on the 
geographical knowledge of the ancients, a part of the 
material is from Herodotus and other ancient writers, 
and a part is the statement of the authors of the book. 
Of course the first is a source, the second is not. It has 
been writtei^ presumably after consulting the sources, 
but it may itself be taken from secondary writers. In 
our answers we should not be satisfied with a brief 
answer ; everything which is related so intimately as to 
be necessary to our understanding of the import of the 
question should be brought out. Now let us see how 
the first set of questions might be handled. Of course 
the following treatment is not final ; each teacher would 
vary the work to suit the circumstances. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

(a) "How long ago did the Men of Tyre and Sidon 
live?" 

The men of Tyre and Sidon must have lived 
long before one thousand years B. C, for at that time 
they were well skilled in the arts and commerce and 
navigation, p. 3-4:. Now what class discussion on this 
question? (1) their civilization at that time ; (2) the 
stages that a people passes through before it becomes 
a commercial people — as savage, nomadic, agricultu- 
ral ; ^3j| what coiiditioug favored their becoming ^ 
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commercial people — harbors, sea, etc ; (4) to what race 
did they belong — Semitic ; what other nations were 
near relatives of theirs — Hebrews, etc. ; (5) what does 
a thousand years B. mean? how much change pos- 
sible shown by comparing with the four hundred years 
America has been known ; (6) finally see what bearing 
all this has on our Jiistory. 

(b) ''Make a List of the Countries they knew 
about." 

Answer simple, so will not give space to it — found 
on page 4. Glass discussion after seeing that answers 
are full and correct. (1) Situated in a key position 
to three continents, hence favorable to trade by sea or 
land in varying climates, therefore, the natural ex- 
changers. Illustrate this thought by Venice, later 
Spain, then London, New York, Chicago. (2) This 
situation brought them into contact with many differ- 
ent peoples. How did this aid both? what gain to 
civilization in trade? new ideas, new customs, and 
manners, etc. (8) Did they assimilate with the people 
with whom they traded? Illustrate by Jews; by peo- 
ples who come to the United States. Ought a nation to 
unify its population? (4) Political state of Phoenicia; 
a federation of free cities. 

(c) ''How did they come to know about these 
Countries? " 

The Phoenicians came to know about these countries 
through the arts of navigation which was their pri- 
mary means of carrying on commerce and trade, and 
from the caravans which they sent out across the con- 
tinents. The Phoenicians were carriers and self- 
interest led them to seek those countries where ex- 
changeable commodities were found in order that they 
could both secure exchanges for their own manufac- 
tures, and reap profit from transportation of and the 
trade in the broods of other nations; page 4 for proot 
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Of course the answer to this question might be differ- 
ently formulated. One point, however, may be illus- 
trated in it — the completeness of the answer. Do not 
linswer simply by saying *'by navigation." Class 
discussion. (1) Were these people adventurers? How 
would they compare with the Spanish, the English, 
the Indians, the Americans ? Were they an exploring 
and discovering people ? 

(d) " How long ago did Herodotus live? " 

This question may be answered in a manner similar 
to the first, but the greater the variety the better; 
proof, page 4. Class discussion over this question. 

(1) Compare geographical ideas of Phoenicians and 
Greeks; which knew the most? (2) What new rec- 
ords were kept by the Greeks? 

(e) "If he had made a Map of the World what 
part of Asia would have been missing?" 

In the geographical scheme of Herodotus, the 
greater part of China, Malaysia, Japan, and Siberia 
would have been omitted from the map of Asia. 

Class discussion. (1) How do we know Herodotus 
knew nothing of the countries concerning which he 
does not speak? (2) How did he know of the coun- 
tries he did speak of? (3) Can we find out all that 

Herodotus knew from this little extract? (4) Where 
would you go to find out all he knew ? 

(/» 9^ ^)' I "will not take space to answer these ques- 
tions, as they are similar in import to the preceding. 

Class discussion. (1) Did he know of western Eu- 
rope? No, for on page 5, he says: " I have never been 
able to hear that there is a sea on that side of Europe." 

(2) Was Herodotus critical in his investigations? e.g., 
"cotton frees.^^ (3) What does he mean by the ex- 
tremities of Asia? Were the Greeks and the Romans 
both given to exaggeration? Page 5, 
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I have not space in this number to go any further 
into illustration of the possibilities in carrying out 
this work. I have not cited the proofs for the answers, 
but have simply referred to the page. The teacher 
ought to have the pupil read the sentence or phrase 
which he believes justifies him in his answer. It then 
will be the work of the class and the teacher to see 
whether the conclusion follows, or not, from the evi- 
dence. I wish to add that the teacher and class should 
add to the knowledge they can get from this one text 
all that can be had from other available sources. 

The next step in our work will be to make our out- 
line, or in other words, to determine on the chapters and' 
sections of the little book that we are going to write. 
We must fix upon the main divisions first, then the sub- 
heads. Mr. J. W. Searson has prepared an outline for 
this lesson which I will reproduce here to show what can 
be done. I have used some of Mr. Searson's answers 
and suggestions in above work It will be noticed 
that the outline presupposes that the whole seventeen 
questions have been answered. I did not have space 
to go into the subject this far, but believe enough has 
been done to make the idea clear. 

OUTLINE. 
L — Int rod uction. 

A. State of Society before 1000 B. C, page 3 (Ext, 

from Homer. Picture). 

1. Homeric Idea. 

2. PhoBQiciaii Development. 

B. Criticism of Evidence. 

1. Homer, page 3. 

CL Superstition. 

b. Geographical Pictures. 

c. Value (approximate). 

2. Herodotus, page 4. 

a. Time he lived. Place, page 4. 

b. Occupation, 
c Prejudice. 

d. Superstition, page 4, 5. 

e. Critical ability, page 5. 
/. Significance of work. 
£r. Reliability. 
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3. Pdmponius Mela (43 B. C), page 5, 

a. Superstitions, page 5. 

b. Exaggeration, page 5. 

c. His authority, page 5. 
cL Value of bis testimony. 

4. Ptolemy the Geographer. 

a. When he lived, 150 B. O. 

b. Maps republished, 1507. 

c. His means for finding out the countries 

of which he wrote. 

d. Probable accuracy as shown by his map. 

e. Is the map genuine? 

/. Is Ptolemy an original or secondary 

source? 
g. General importance of his work. 

5. Picture and map, pages 3-|-5, 

a. Value of such a picture as historical 
evidence. 

1. Shows state of art. 

2. Occupation. 

3. State of navigation. 

4. Crudity of ideas. 
6. Value of map. 

^ 1. The best source of the kind, 

2. Indexes the Roman idea at least 

approximately. 

3. Reproduced without the liability to 

error in translation. 

6. The necessity of a critical study of evidence. 

a. To train the child to arrive at correct 

conclusions independently. 

b. To wean the pupil from the prevalent mis- 

conception that " print is truth." 

c. To place history study and teaching on a 

professional scientific basis. 
XL— The World of the Phoenicians, 3-|-4. 

A. Extent of the known world 1000 B. C. 

L Mediterranean Lands — Coasts, page 4. 

a. Spain. 

b. France, 

c. Italy. 

d. Illyricum, 

e. Thrace. 

/. Greece (peninsular). 

g. Asia Minor. 

h. Phoenicia. 

i Egypt. 

j. Lybia and Numidia. 

k, Cyrene. 

I, Carthage. 

m. Islands of the Mediterranean. 

2. Countries around the Propontus. 

3. Around Arabian Gulf and Red sea and Indian 

ocean. 
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a. Ethiopia. 
h. Arabia. 

c. Persia. 

d. India(?). 

e. Babylonia and Assyria(?). 
/. Islands. 

4. Other lands. 

a. British Islands (?). 
B. State of Civilization, 1000 B. C. 
L Occupation, page 3-|-4. 

a. Commerce. 

1. Traders and carriers. 

2. Came into contact with many and 

varied civilizations. 

3. Did not assimilate the manners and 

customs of others. • 

4. The world a purely commercial 

unity. 

5. The effect of such a civilization on 

religion. 

5. Home manufactures. 

1. Ship-building. 

2. Cloth, scarlet and blue. 

3. Glass and porcelain. 

4. Pine cut gems. 

5. Fragrant Spices, 
c. Commercial fairs. 

1. Displayed imports of all kinds. 

2. Effect of these fairs on commerce 

and manufacture. 

3. Effect on social life. 

2. Geographical Records. 

a. No map records j gos^'"''''®- 

h, Archaaological remains, 
c. The PhoBuician alphabet. 

3. Slavery. ^ 

a. Greece. ^ 

6. Africa, 

c. Phoenicia. 

4. Motives for contact with others. 

a. Commerce and trade. 

L Exploration and adventure and con- 
quests were but means to this end. 
&. Effect on social and home life. 
III. The Greek World 500 B. C. Pages 4-|-5. 
A, Extent. 

1. Europe. 

a. Southern, south central, and eastern. 
h. Western coast and northern part omitted, 
c. Islands of Mediterranean. 
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2. Africa. 

a. Northern part. 

b. Nile Valley. 

c. Ethiopia. 

d. All central and southern Africa, and 

western coast omitted. 
\ Asia. 

a. Asia Minor. 

b. Persia and Arabia. 

c. India. 

d. Central, northern, and western Asia 

omitted. 
4. Lands and oceans omitted. 

a. Western hemisphere. 

b. Australia. 

c. East Indies and Polynesia. 

d. British Islands. 

e. Other Islands outside of Mediterranean 

sea, Red sea, and Arabian gulf. 
/. Arctic, Antarctic, the Southern Indian 
ocean. 

B. Occupation. 

1. The commercial idea. 

2. Adventure and conquest. 

3. Manufacturing idea. 

C. Products of the Known Lands. 

1. India. 

a. Gold. 

b, "Wool." 

2. Arabia. 

a. Frankincense. 

b. Myrrh. 

c. Cassia. 

d. Cinnamon. 

3. Ethiopia. 

a. Elephants. 

b. Ebony. 

D. Greek idea of the world. 

1. A sphere. 

2. Western route to India. 

E. Comparison with the Phoenician world. 

1. Extent. 

2. Occupation. 

3. Ideals. 

IV. The World of the Romans. 
A. Extent. Page 5-|-6. 

1. Comprised all of the Greek world. 

2. Romans knew the inland countries of which 

the Greeks knew only the coasts. 

a. Europe. 

1. Central* 

b, Asia. 
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1. Interior, 
c. Africa. 

1. Sources of Nile and Desert. 

B. Occupation. 

L Commercial idea. 
2. Military idea, page 5. 

C. Crude geographical ideas, 

1. India. 

a. Boundary, 

b. Extent. 

c. Hearsay testimony. 

2. Preserved in books and maps. 
V. Conclusions. 

A. Development of the geography of the Ancients. 

B. Bearing of this on American geographical 

development. 
a The Unity of History. 
!• The broader view. 
2. The comparative study. 

The Narrative. 

We are now ready for the third step in our work — 
the writing of the narrative. Space forbids doing any- 
thing in this line. It may be said however that the 
language used in the narrative should be closely 
scanned. The words, phrases, and arrangement should 
be the writer's own as far as possible. It must not be 
a mere stringing together of the quotations from the 
sources. There should be a criticism of everything 
pertaining to the narrative by class and teacher. 

Outline of Method, 

At the close of the last article we had just reached 
this point in our discussion. A few questions in the first 
lesson of Sheldon's American History were answered, 
and some suggestions were made in regard to class dis- 
cussions on connected topics. Finally, an outline of the 
first lesson as prepared by Mr. Searson was given. In 
preparing such an outline it will be seen that the first 
step is to determine on the main headings. In this 
outline five headings were felt to embrace all the matter 
that had been collected in the answers to the questions. 
Then under each principal heading sub-heads were de- 
termined upon, A and B; under A two divisions were 
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made, while under B it was found necessary to make six 
divisions; while last of all the details are worked in in 
their appropriate places. This illustrates the method 
of procedure in preparing an outline. It must be kept 
in mind that this outline is to embrace only matter col- 
lected, hence the outline will be extensive or simple 
owing to the subject matter we have before us. Of 
course this refers to our final outline or analysis. A 
working or tentative analysis should be made, as early 
in our study as we have sufficient material gathered to 
indicate what, in general, will be the main topics in our 
investigation. This working analysis will be changed, 
modified, enlarged, or contracted as we go further in our 
study and get our material better in hand. The ad- 
vantage of having a working outline is that we can then 
arrange in part our material as we collect it; and we 
will also have a clearer conception of what we should 
look for in our study of the sources. To a great ex- 
tent this work is done for us in the Sheldon book by 
means of the questions; but in using other and imore 
extended sources where there are no questions, and 
where the teacher or pupil has to prepare his own ques- 
tions, it is very necessary to make this tentative or 
working outline, and then bring it to perfection after 
our material is all collected, and before we begin to 
write our narrative history. I have thought it best to 
give this further discussion of the outline before going 
on with our narrative, as I find it was not fully under- 
stood by all. 

I am now ready for the narrative, but as I prefer in 
all cases, as far as practicable, to give work actually 
done as illustrative material, I am going to change 
from the Sheldon lesson to one based on American His- 
tory Leaflet No. 1. I do this because I have no actual 
narrative prepared on the Sheldon lesson while I have 
one on the other. I will reproduce a couple of pages 
of a paper prepared by Miss Mary Dixon in the Lan- 
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caster county institute as an illustration of the manner 
of presentino^ the narrative history. It contains foot- 
notes and references to authorities for all the principal 

statements made in the paper, for we must remember 
that no important statement is to go into our little his- 
tories which is not proved by a page reference to the 
source upon which the statement is founded. In the 
first place, Miss Dixon prepared answers to forty ques- 
tions based on the leaflet, then made the analysis or 
outline in the manner above described. 

The references may appear at the bottom of the page 
as foot-notes, or the narrative may appear on the right- 
hand page, and the references on the left. Let us 
foUoT^ the latter method in this illustration. 

" When Columbus told people in Spain his views and 
beliefs, very few had any sympathy* with them, and 
many spoke of his ideas as only an idle tale. But 
Columbus during this time remained firm and reso- 
lute, which shows that he must have been a very per- 
severing maul In this time of trial he was aided and 
befriended by Sant Angle^ and in 1492* he set sail 
in three vessels under the patronage of the king and 
queen of Spain. The voyage was a tedious one of 
thirty-three days* in which time Columbus had to use 

1. Men listened incredulously, page 7. 

2. He says, ** God gives victory over things ap- 
parently impossible," which shows that he had faith 
and perseverance at this time, page 7. 

3. The introduction tells us Sant Angle befriended 
him in his need, page 1. 

4. It must have been in 1492, for he speaks of 
first landing in November, page 3, and he writes a 
letter from the Caraval on his return oflE the Canary 
isles in February, 1493, 
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every means to encourage and sustain his crew; some- 
times he had to use a little deception about the rate, or 
again he would picture to them the fortunes and fame 
to be gained, and at last he plainly told them that, with 
God's help, he intended to find the Indies, and that 
murmuring was useless. When it became evident 
from certain signs^ that land was near, Columbus 
ordered a sharp lookout to be kept, and about two 
hours after midnight land appeared. They lay to until 
Friday when they came to the island which Columbus 
named San Salvador^ * Here he took possession in a 
formal manner under the Green Cross* banner^ in the 
name of the king and queen." 

The foregoing extract shows how to present the narra- 
tive, and how to arrange references and footnotes. 
Strictly speaking, the teacher never ought to accept a 
paper which lacks in page references for its proofs. I 
believe enough has been said to show the form in 
which this work should be presented. If it is not 
understood by any teacher, a question will secure an 
answer in which an attempt will be made to make the 
dark places light. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

Suggestions for Local Circle Work. 

I have been asked to make a few suggestions in re- 
gard to the work of the Teachers' Reading Circle. In 

5. He says he went in thirty- three days and re- 
turned in twenty -eight, page 8. 

6. In an extract from the journal we find how the 
crew complained of the voyage, etc., page 8. 

7. On pages 8 and 9 he tells of these signs; at 
this point the sailors grew more cheerful 

8. In honor of the king, page 2. 

9. Spanish banner carried bjr his fleet, page 9, 
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the first place I did not understand this was to be any 
part of my work, hence I have not as yet fully per- 
fected my ideas in regard to the best plan of proced- 
ure. I wish, however, to outline the following general 
plan for the next two or three months' work. 

In the first place each teacher ought to take the les- 
sons in order, and to force herself to write out the an- 
swers to all the questions. There will not be time to 
attempt to make an analysis for every lesson, nor to 
write out the narrative in every case. These two parts 
of the method may be omitted for all the lessons except 
one each month. One topic should be carried out com- 
pletely, for not only is the training valuable to the 
teacher, but it is necessary to do the work in order that 
the teacher may know how to have the pupil do it, as 
well as to understand his difficulties. 

Then may we not act in this way ? Bach teacher will 
write out her answers to all the questions, and mark 
those concerning which she has doubts. These doubt- 
ful questions may then be discussed at the monthly or 
semi-monthly local meetings, and, if necessary, some 
of them may be brought before the county meeting for 
final determination. 

For the next two months I would suggest that all 
the teachers in the reading circles prepare ( 1 ) answers, 
(2) outline, and (3) a narrative on the two following 
topics: (1) The Beginnings of Virginia, pp. 57 to 62, 
and (2) The Beginnings of New England, pp. 65 to 69 of 
►Sheldon's American History. Each teacher needs to 
provide herself with a book, or still better, with loose 
sheets of paper tied together in which to do her work. 
This little booklet, then, will be taken to the local meet- 
ing and its contents carefully discussed in detail. Let 
the answers first be considered, and let each teacher take 
notes of sucb Ideas as she had not before thought of. 
Then a blackboard ooght to be at hand on which one or 
mor^ of the outlines should be placed for discussiou, 
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After this is done the teachers may all read their nar- 
ratives, or if there is not time for all, one may be read 
and criticised and notes jotted down in regard to views 
that were found to be new. 

Now, in preparing these two papers let me urge that 
the teachers do not confine themselves to the matter 
found in the Sheldon book, but let each one use just 
as much material in her work as it is po&sible to secure. 
In general, I would not incorporate much into such 
papers which is not based on the study of the sources. 
Let the best secondary writers, as Doyle on Virginia 
and Fiske on the Beginnings of New England be con- 
sulted, but not quoted; or, at least, not extensively 
quoted. Let these secondary authorities be used rather 
to confirm or correct our own conclusions. 

If a third topic is wished let me suggest that a studj 
of the charters be made. The New England charters 
are discussed on pp. 97 to 100. 

Finally, each circle should choose a leader for each 
topic who should make special preparation on his topic. 
The success of the meeting will depend to a great ex- 
tent on the energy, capacity, and enthusiasm of the 
leader; hence this choice is of great importance. 

I wish to suggest a few additional questions to those 
found in the Sheldon book, on the two topics which I 
have urged shall be made our special study for the 
coming month or two. In the next number I shall 
have considerable more to say on the subject: 

(1) How did the geographical features of New England and 
Virginia influence the course of the history of each? How the 
nature of the rivers? the character of the soil? the climate? 
the forests? the scenery? 

(2) How did the character of the Indians in the two regions? 

(3) How did the settlers differ? in religion? in the class from 
which they came? in the manner of their settling? in the ob- 
jects or purposes they emphasized? 

(4) How did they differ in occupations? farming? manufac- 
turing? commerce? labor? 

(5) How differ in institutions? religious organization? local 
goveriiment? marriage laws? political metljo4s? 
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(6) How differ in eduoation? Why did New England estab- 
lish the common school and Virginia not? 

(7) Were there laid in these differences the bases for two dif- 
ferent nations and civilizations? 
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CHAPTER III. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE GENERAL SPIRIT OP AMERICAN 
HISTORY — STUDIES IN SHELDON-BARNES' GENERAL 
HISTORY — TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

Value of American History — Democracy — Political 
Liberty. 

In many respects American history may be said to 
express the highest achievement of the human race, the 
flower of its civilization. This may be claimed with- 
out undue egotism on the part of the American peo- 
ple, for by it is meant only that the experiences of the 
past, the accumulated knowledge of other centurieS; 
find expression in their most developed form on this 
new continent. Perhaps it may be held more truth- 
fully that this people at present holds within itself 
rather the possibilities, the potentialities of the future 
than the actual achievements of the present. Scholar- 
ship, art, music, many things in fine, which mark the 
high tide of advancing civilization belong to Europe 
rather than to America, as yet. On the other hand 
democracy and all that it means are with us. But the 
evolution of the ages proves, if it proves anything, that 
democracy is the principle which makes possible the 
use of all the powers of all men, hence is the goal 
toward which all progress points. That people which 
is most truly democratic has within itself the means 
which will give it the leadership in the world's devel- 
opment. The American constitutional state, and the 
government formed in accordance with it, have guided 
now for many years the line of movement of political 
science. Nowhere else have the rights of the individual 
been so clearly apprehended and so successfully de- 
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fined. In the Greek state the whole life of man fell 
within the control of the state; in the United States 
there is the most complete recognition of the rights 
which belong to a man as a citizen, and those which 
are his as an individual. Freedom of thought, of con- 
science, of worship, of expression is protected as never 
before in the world's history. Thus we see from these 
few illustrations that the culmination of political devel- 
opment, at least, has been reached on this new conti- 
nent. It is for us now to trace some of the steps by 
which this leadership has come" to America, and to see 
what forces have aided in its development. The men 
who came to this continent as colonists brouofht with 
them the ideas and ideals of the nations of Europe 
from which they migrated. Thus it will be for us to 
see how the new continent with its new environment 
has hastened the progress of democracy, and stimu- 
lated man to more rapid achievement in many of the 
practical fields of life. 

Purpose. 

The discussion under this head is primarily for the 
teacher, and will be an attempt to suggest some of the 
most important forces which have been potent in 
taking the European immigrant and in time transform- 
ing him into a new being, the American. It is hoped 
that many of the suggestions may be helpful in the 
classroom, and that many of the ideas may be given to 
the pupil in connection with the regular work in Ameri- 
can history. 

A New Country. 

The first thought in this connection is that America 
was and is a new country. The importance of this 
thought seems to be generally overloottd, or at least not 
fully appreciated. I believe it cannot be made too 
emphatic, for to quite an extent the American of to- 
day is what he is because his ancestors lived in a new 
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country, and a large part ol them on the frontier, ^e 
must also notice that this continent has been settled in 
advancing lines or zones, and that from the day that 
the first English settler set foot on Virginia soil down 
to our own day, and to our own state, there has been a 
constant succession of frontiers. A large part of the 
life of the American people has been passed on the 
frontier, and many of the American characteristics may 
be traced to this fact. Most of the migrations of pro- 
gressive peoples in the past were into countries already 
populated, and partially civilized. The most important 
of these earlier movements, the Teutonic, was into a 
region occupied by a nation more highly civilized than 
the one migrating, hence more powerful in ideas. The 
conquerors were thus to a great extent absorbed by the 
conquered. In America the Indian inhabitants had so 
little influence that for all practical purposes they may 
be get aside, and the continent treated as if it were 
previously unpopulated. Then the conditions which 
confront us in this study are unique. In recent years 
the process is being repeated in Australia and New 
Zealand, and to some extent iu South America and 
Africa with marked results. 

Effect of Frontier Life. 

But what is the first noticeable effect of living in 
a new country, on the frontier of civilization, if 
you will? Tradition is left behind to a great ex- 
tent. Custom fixed action and determined the 
line of movement in the old world. In the new 
its shackles were broken, hence the new environ- 
ment acted with celerity and great power. Those who 
came to the Atlantic seaboard brought with them the 
habits, customs, and modes of thought which European 
surroundings had created. To a great extent these 
modes of life and thought were not fitted to the new 
environment. The man who could adapt himself soon- 
est to the new came to poi^er; the unadaptable man 
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went to the wall. As elsewhere, the survival of the 
fittest took place. But who were best fitted? Those 
with physical strength, inventiveness, energy, and in- 
dependence. The men with these qualities rose, those 
who lacked them fell; industrial equality followed; ex- 
ternal equality was the forerunner of the doctrine of 
democracy. Theory must in time find expression for* 
the actual reality. In Europe class distinctions were 
markecij to America as a rule only one class came, the 
commoner. Thus the strongest impediment to equality 
in state and society was not brought here. The result- 
ant then of all these forces caused the rapid spread of 
democracy. Thus, from leaving the greater part of the 
burden of tradition behind, and from the physical sur- 
roundings which necessitated a practical equality, a 
forward movement of democracy took place at a rate 
that could not have been otherwise gained. But it 
must be noted that the European tendencies which the 
early settlers brought with thenj became diluted, so to 
speak, from the new environal forces. Then these di- 
luted tendencies were in turn made the basis for a 
newer development on another new frontier. New 
England, or rather the tidewater coast region in gen- 
eral, may be called our first frontier ; a second was formed 
along the valleys of the Alleghany mountains; still a 
third one in the valley of the Ohio; and others to 
the west as population advanced. Thus we see that as 
the successive waves of population have moved west- 
ward, each has had a lesser amount of European tradi- * 
tions and customs inherent in its being; each has been 
more impregnated with the qualities of a frontier life; 
each has, in fine, become more American, and more 
democratic. On the whole it may be said that the 
main part of the life of the people of the colonies, and 
later of the states, till the time that an American people 
was formed, about 1815, was passed on the frontier. 
There was little settled society. The dominant force 
was western, there was only a small part of the country 
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which could be called old, and which had a set of tradi- 
tions, of forms and customs that could give such a tone 
to society, that they would determine to any great ex- 
tent what men would do, and how they would act in any 
particular conditions. This absence of strong form- 
ative influences in society itself left the chance aggrega- 
tions of new populations to work out a new character, 
and in turn to form a new people. Only in New Eng- 
land, in some sections of Virginia, and pe|;haps in 
South Carolina was the population homogenous enough 
to be a dominant factor in race formation; and even in 
these sections the new physical surroundings — they had 
left a settled society and fixed industrial conditions be- 
hind in their old home — were so powerful as to produce 
rapid changes. 

American Characteristics. 

But we must next notice what some of the most 
marked qualities were which this new democratic 
American possessed.* In the first place he was, as 
President Francis A. Walker has noted, inventive and 
able to adapt himself to all circumstances. But it will 
be noticed that these characteristics were the natural 
result of placing a forceful people in circumstances 
which required the constant exercise of these qualities. 
A new country furnished new problems, social and in- 
dustrial. To meet the latter it was necessary to in- 
vent new processes, and in time the Yankee ingenuity 
was produced. To meet the former, adaptability must 
be generated, for the population around him was heter- 
ogenous, and an ability to meet all men under all 
circumstances was a necessity to success. This char- 
acteristic took on different forms in different sections 
of the country. In the north where climate, soil, re- 
ligious, and social doctrines, also, tended to make each 
man a hand laborer, a producer of wealth, it took the 
form of skill in invention, in making "whistles out of 
pigs' tails." In the south where labor took on a dif- 
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ferent form this adaptability showed itself, in the most 
characteristic way, in social life. The southerner be- 
came able to enter any home, and make himself agree- 
able. However, this quality in both its manifestations 
is a marked characteristic of the American people; a 
quality, in fact, which sets them off from any other race 
on the globe. Now from this little interpretation of 
early American history, or more properly, frontier 
American history, I wish to have it noticed how great 
has been the influence of physical geography, physical 
environment, on the people. From it I hope the teach- 
ers may see how much they can get out of history 
when once they cease following some single text, and 
set themselves to work thinking out the problems that 
are all around them. Why cannot each one set for 
herself the solving of some little problem in the local 
history of her vicinity, some racial tendency, some so- 
cial peculiarity, to see how it came to be and what it 
is tending to produce. 

Federal State. 

But the tendency to democracy and to adaptability 
as national characteristics was not the only results that 
flowed from the physical environment of the early 
American settler. To a considerable extent the physi- 
cal geography of the Atlantic coast determined that 
America should form a federal and not a unitary state. 
The rivers and bays of that section are nearly parallel; 
they do not flow into one another. This afforded op- 
portunity for many separate centers of population. In 
the early days with the means of communication then 
prevalent these centers were separated from each other 
by practically impassable barriers. The forests were 
dense, there were no roads, and the streams were un- 
bridged. Thus, for one, two, three, and sometimes 
for four generations, the people were leading an iso- 
lated life. When we remember that the soil, climate, 
and surface of the country were unlike^ thus necessi- 
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tating different industries, hence varied interests, we 
can understand how, in time, the settlers in each little 
center came to look upon themselves and their inter- 
ests as separated from the rest of the world. But out 
of this fact naturally grew the love of their locality ; 
hence we here find laid the basis of the later doctrine 
of state-rights. Had the geography, the soil, and the 
climate been such that from a common center popula- 
tion would have radiated with common interests, ideas, 
manners, and customs, then we would have become a 
unitary state like France, and our commonwealths 
would have existed only as units for local government, 
as our counties now do, if, in fact, they would have had 
any existence at all. It might also be shown that the 
physical geography of the Atlantic coast invited to 
union ultimately. In course of time, with the increase 
of population, these centers would expand till they 
would touch each other. Then roads and bridges 
would be constructed. The populations, which before 
were disunited, now tended to union, for there wore no 
impassable mountain barriers to keep them apart. But 
these two forces, generated from the above and other 
causes, were thus in time brought face to face. Be- 
fore, however, the contest became severe, each had be- 
come an integral part of the life of the American 
people. The contest, then, between these two forces, 
the national and the local, must be fierce and long 
contested, not only because they were at the time of 
independence already thoroughly ingrained, but also 
because the forces which first caused them continued 
in existence, to a greater or less extent, and operative 
during the contest. In time, the victory came to that 
one which had the greater and more powerful factors 
feeding it. Nationality triumphed in the Civil war be- 
cause time had made it the dominant force. 

Nationality. 

Why nationality triumphed may be worked out to a 
great extent along this same line of thinking. In the 
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first place let us again note that the United States have 
been settled from east to west by a constant process of 
colonizing. We speak of the "colonies," and I fear 
that too often the student of American history thinks 
of the era of colonization as ending with the Declara- 
tion of Independence. On the contrary, it has contin- 
ued right down to our own day. The thirteen colonies 
were settled in large part by colonists from Europe. 
It is just as true that Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
for example, were colonies. In this case the colonizers 
were largely from the thirteen states, but also included 
many immigrants from Europe. In the same way Illin- 
ois and Indiana, Alabama and Michigan, were colo- 
nized from the other states. Kansas and Nebraska 
have been among the latest examples of this process. 
Now to see how the growth of nationality has been 
connected with this gradual process of colonization, 
we need only note that these western states never had 
a long period of isolated existence; they never had a 
separate existence. The settler of Ohio, for example, 
went there as a citizen of the United States, and with 
no special reason for worshiping that state rather than 
the Union. Again the immigrants came from many 
states and from foreign countries. The latter thought 
of themselves as coming to America, not to Ohio; the 
former would bring rather the love for the common 
country than for his old or his new state. Thus we 
see that the western or new states were the first to be- 
come national. It was from their bosoms that Clay 
and Jackson came, backed by national sentiment. Of 
course it can be easily seen that the increased and im- 
proved means of inter-communication prevented a long 
period of isolation; hence the formation of strong local 
prejudices. Then we may conclude that the peculiar 
qualities which mark the American, his democracy, his 
adaptability, and his inventiveness, have been most 
highly developed in the West, on the frontier, as the 
result of repeated colonizations; each one reinforcing 
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the tendency to these qualities, and each time working 
on material which offered less resistance- It is also 
true that the other peculiar quality of the American, 
his divided allegiance, his love of both nation and state 
at the same time, is the result in part of the peculiar 
physical geography of the United States coupled with 
the manner of settling, and various other factors which 
we may note briefly. The fact that there were thirteen 
rather than one colony was not solely due to the exist- 
ence of many river mouths and many bays, but also to 
the large extent of coast country to be occupied, to the 
fact of the existence of court favorites who were to be 
pensioned by grants of land, or granted favors because 
of debt, as Penn, or religion, as Lord Baltimore. In 
addition also to climate, soil, and varying industries 
as the basis of the existence of this dual citizenship, 
may be noted the religious differences of the settlers 
in the seventeenth century, a century of* intense reli- 
gious bitterness. The settlers also varied somewhat in 
race, in purpose in coming to America, in manner of 
settling — in villages in New England, on plantations 
in the south. All these conditions favored the forma- 
tion of localism, the love of their own colony. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to go further in this first 
little interpretation of one or two phases of American 
history and life. The teacher must all the time be 
digging beneath the surface, and trying to see what 
the things which are recorded in history mean; she 
must try to restore the past, and place the various facts 
which are gathered in their proper relations, and thus 
see what our history really means. In the next num- 
ber another phase of our history will be discussed 
with reference to interpretation. 

STUDIES IN SHELDON-BARNES' GENERAL HISTORY. 

Dangers in Use — Remedy. 

Thus far in this part of our work the thought has been 
to attempt a description of the method of handling the 
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material and managing the lesson from day to day. An 
illustration has been given of how to answer the ques- 
tions, and a suggestion made in regard to supplemen- 
tary class discussions; an outline of the first lesson of 
Sheldon's history has been published, and in the last 
number a sample of how the narrative might be prepared 
was given. But this does not yet complete the work that 
must be done. Perhaps the hardest part is now before 
us. We must collect, bind together, and present as one 
whole the various parts of our mosaic. The complaint 
that is most frequently made by the teacher is that the 
results obtained from this method are "scrappy." It 
is said that there is no unity in the work; that it may 
be true that each lesson is valuable in itself, but that 
there is no continuity, no wholeness in the picture 
which the student gets as a result of his study. It 
may as well be admitted that one of the greatest dan- 
gers in the method is here suggested. If we stop with 
the separate narratives prepared after the study of 
each group of questions, then a fatal error has been 
committed. Thought, indeed, has been awakened in 
hunting out the answers to the questions, but the unity 
of history has been lost to a greater or less extent. 
Then what must be done? In the first place we must 
get clearly in our minds not only the general plan of 
the book, but, more important still, we must see clearly 
the movement in history which resulted in the discovery 
of America, its settlement by various nations, and their 
rivalries. We must grasp the causes which led ulti- 
mately to the triumph of the English in one of the 
Americas and of the Spanish in the other, with a clear 
conception of the reasons why the French lost their 
hold on this continent. To do all this necessitates a 
study of general history and quite a detailed knowl- 
edge of the history of the western European nations. 
But without all this desirable, even almost necessary, 
knowledge we may secure reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults by noting the point of unity in our separate les- 
sons, and then joining them all around that point. 
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lUnstrating Group I. 

Now let us examine the first group of studies to find 
this point of unity. Is it not found in tracing the 
growth of geographical knowledge which would make 
possible such a voyage as that of Columbus, and find- 
ing the motive which would make men undertake it? 
The idea that history is a unity is here disclosed. The 
gradual steps by which men came to know more of the 

world, from the Phoenicians down through the Greeks and 
the Romans to the era of discovery by the Northmen, 
is brought out. Finally Marco Polo goes to the East 
and returns to the West with his tales of the fabulous 
riches of that section just at the time when the Euro- 
pean mind is awakened by the Crusades. The revival 
of learning gives forth again the speculations of the 
ancients in regard to the form of the earth. The tra- 
ditions of an Atlantis in the West are once more rife. 
Thus here is the last work in our first set of studies. 
We must have our students write a general paper made 
up from the various special studies, which shall trace 
the steps by which each age came nearer to the goal, and 
to have them point out the factors which made the last 
movement possible. If necessary, the teacher must now 
set a new group of questions wEich will lead the pupil 
gradually to see this unity. Also the various outlines 
which have been prepared must now be looked at as a 
whole, and a new one prepared based on the old ones, 
but not simply a compilation of the old, for the aim 
now is to take the common parts out, and to show where 
the central thought in one leads to, and becomes a 
part of, a new whole. 

A set of questions somewhat like the following 
might be given to aid in this work of writing the first 
chapter in the students' little history: 

(1) Why do we begin the study of American history by go- 
ing back to the men of Tyre and Sidon ? (2) How do we con- 
nect the Greeks in any way with the discovery of America ? 
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(3) How can the Romans be brought into this study ? (4) 
What relation was there between these three peoples? (5) 
What part did the Sagas of the North play in this work of 
discovery ? (6) What had Marco Polo to do with Columbus's 
discovery of America ? (7) What facts are given in the list 
at the end of the group which bear upon this question ? (8) 
How do the pictures on pages 3, 8, and 23, throw light on this 
question ? (9) Do the maps help us to understand why Col- 
umbus and not the Greeks discovered America ? 

The teacher must aid the children in interpreting 
these or other questions which may be given. The 
aim, of course, is to get a consecutive narrative begin- 
ning with the earliest races, tracing the events so that 
the children will see how gradual was the growth of 
knowledge, and how one thing grew out of another un- 
til the times were ripe, the experience and knowledge 
of the world were sufficient, and the spirit was ready for 
the discovery and development of a new hemisphere. 

Illustrating Group II. 

In the second group, after we have studied each 
lesson by itself and become familiar with the details, 
we must, in a similar manner, write a connected narra- 
tive, covering the entire period of discovery down to 
1607. That this narrative may not be a mere repeti- 
tion of the separate narratives prepared on the daily 
lessons, let a new order be introduced. One chapter 
or section may relate to the English, and another to 
the Spanish. In this way the matter will have to be 
rearranged, and the teacher will have an opportunity 
to see if the pupil has fully grasped the meaning in 
the first study. Again, in this final narrative the dates 
and facts in "the list of important voyages and en- 
terprises " should be incorporated. The pupil should 
not be required to commit the dates, but with the book 
before him he may insert them in their proper connect 
tion, and thus make his history complete. In this 
final effort every bit of information of any importance 
which is connected with the work should be incorpo- 
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rated. The pupil also at this time may be encouraged 
to gather information from other sources and weave it 
into his history. Of course care must be taken to see 
that the new matter is accurate and used correctly. 
That there may be no mistake made in the pupiPs 
facts and conclusions, the teacher should insist that the 
pupil give the authority for his statements in the form 
of footnotes. These footnotes should cite the name 
of the author quoted, and the page on which the state- 
ment is made. In general, we cannot expect students 
in the eighth and ninth grades to do more than neatly 
to formulate the conclusions reached in the class dis- 
cussions. However, if a bright boy or girl sees some 
meaning in the material used which is new to him, let 
it be given, and then discussed to determine whether 
the point is well made or not 

Foot Notes. 

In this second group the teacher will need to ex- 
plain many things in regard to the civilization of 
Europe, and the relations of its nations tp each other. 
The Italian Renaissance was at the basis of the whole 
intellectual and moral movement of the age. Its spirit 
not only produced a Raphael and a Michael Angelo, 
but it also manifested itself in the life and worEs of 
Columbus, Drake, and Raleigh. This intellectual 
awakening was the parent of the Reformation which 
came in the sixteenth century. The fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are among the most momentous in 
history. It will be the part of the teacher to explain 
these centuries to such an extent that the pupil may be 
able to understand the reasons, at least in part, for the 
events which he meets in his studies in American liis- 
tory. The fact that the modern European nations 
were to a great extent the product of this period must 
be noted, and their rivalries pointed out. Why Por- 
tugal, Spain, England, and Prance were such rivals in 
the new world must be shown to be in part cause, in 
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part e^ect, of their rivalries at home. Again, the re- 
ligious life of the time must be explained; the power 
of the pope, the quarrel of the pope and Luther, the rise 
of the Beformation in the sixteenth century, must in 
a general way be discussed. Finally something must 
be said in regard to their form of govern meni Now 
all this may be woven into the daily lessons, and then 
finally incorporated into the . history of the period 
which we are discussing. 

European Influence. 

In the first question in the first lesson, "Of what 
country was Columbus," an opportunity occurs to 
bring out many things. Why did he leave Italy ? 
What kind of a government existed in Genoa at the 
time? Why did he go to Portugal first? Why next 
to Spain? An account of the Spanish kingdom, a 
word about the Moors and their expulsion in the same 
year that America was discovered, what England was 
doing all this time, what other nations were already 
found in Europe, should be discussed briefly. Then, 
a few years later, trace the rivalries of Henry VUL, 
Francis I., and Charles V. These facts do not need to 
be discussed in detail, but far enough to show what 
forces were pushing the adventurous seamen out into 
the unknown world. The voyages of Raleigh a cen- 
tury later wlU Afford another opportunity for the teacher 
to trace the changes in Europe and in its people since 
Columbus began his explorations. Be sure that the 
children see how slow time seems to move. Between 
the time of the discovery and the first permanent settle- 
ment in America by the English, nearly as many years 
had elapsed as have passed since we became an inde- 
pendent nation. This group may well end with a care- 
fully made map to show just what countries had posses* 
sions in the Americas, and what each possessed. 
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Narrative History at Hand. 

Let it be remembered that a good narrative history 
should now be at hand with which to compare the con- 
elusions which have been reached in the class discus- 
sion and which we now find embodied in the little nar- 
ratives prepared by the class. It should be the aim 
however of teacher and class to do this work inde- 
pendently. Do not depjend on the narrative text for 
practically all the work. Let it be used in the main 
only at the conclusion of the work as a means of test- 
ing its style and accuracy. At the close of this article 
I will suggest a few good texts which may be consid- 
ered reliable enough to form this desired standard. 
Yet let it be noted that some, even many, errors may 
better creep into our work when we really do it for our- 
selves, than that it should be perfect, but without any 
thought on our own part I will close my comments 
on this second group by repeating that under no cir- 
cumstances must the teacher be content to stop with 
the answers to the questions. At least this matter 
must be organized and an outline be prepared. The 
writing of the narrative may be omitted part of the 
time, if necessary, and the children be practiced in 
connected thinking by having them recite orally from 
the outline which has been prepared. The prepara- 
tion and discussion of a general outline for each group 
is also a necessity, and I am inclined also to say that 
here the narrative must take the written rather than 
the oral form. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

A teacher writes, *'My pupils are unable to 

find any answers for questions given on page 250 of 
Sheldon's History." 18. How did people get office 
under Jackson? and, 19, Why were they put out of it? 
On page 249, it seems to me we may find an answer for 
the first question in Greeley's letter. Evidently it was 
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by going to Washington, and asking for office. The 
men who came brought letters with them from their 
friends, as is seen in the fact that he was run down for 
letters. Then it was by personal solicitation, by get- 
ting help from friends, by pressing one's self upon 
those who had the appointments to make. The char- 
acter of the men who came can be seen also, hence we 
may imagine how they would struggle for office. In 
fact is there not enough on that page to furnish mate- 
rial for quite a little essay? In regard to the other 
question the answer is not very easy to see. Yet ie 
there not enough given us that ^^e may say that they 
were removed to make room for those who were clamor- 
ing for place ? We may, of course, conclude that those 
who4)ressed so hard to get place were the friends of 
the new president, politically at least, hence are we not 
justified in saying they were **put out of it" to make a 
place for the friends of the new administration? On 
page 286 we learn that Jackson belonged to the oppo- 
site party to Adams, so we may answer that they were 
put out in order that the workers for Jackson may have 
the ** spoils" of office. Now I believe I have not read 
into these answers more than might be found in this 
book, when we are skillful in reading between the 
lines, and when the teacher can help the pupils by skill- 
ful questioning. 

Several teachers have written in substance as does 
this one: " I have been trying your method in my work 
this year, and I am meeting with good success. How- 
ever, I feel I do not know as much about it as I should 
like." Thus far every letter which has come in from 
those who are ^working along the line of source- 
study says that a greater degree of success is achieved 
in this way than in the old. I can only add that it is 
all very encouraging and ought to stimulate other 
teachers to action. In regard to knowing more about 
the method, I can only refer such teachers to two sour- 
ces: the first, studies on methods in the North- West- 
16 
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ERN Journal of Education by Professor Fling and 
myself, and to other works on methods ; and second, to 
a still better source, experience. Time, study, and ex- 
perience will afford aid, but never complete satisfaction. 
You will always feel more or less discontented with 
results. 

Another teacher writes, " I wish to join the Associ- 
ation of History Teachers. I have been doing the 
work required by the Reading Circle, and have been 
using the source-method in my school. I find it very 
profitable so far as it has been in my power to use it." 
Of course this is encouraging. 

I have one long and elaborate letter which shows 
that the writer is all right and is perfectly able to 
work out his own salvation, although he has asked a 
very large number of questions, among others — page 
16, question 11 — "what were *spices'?" The answer 
seems to be given on page 14, and under spices are 
named spikenard, ginger, sugar, pepper, nutmegs, 
cloves, etc. The most interesting thing to notice 
would be the fact that sugar is included among spicea 
Also page 12, question 12. On page 9, the Saga of 
Leif the Fortunate says Tyrker; and on page 10 the 
Saga of Thorfinn says **it is said that they found vines." 
As these sagas were held in memory for many years 
and only written down later, of course we do not know 
how much they may have been changed. The authors 
of the book no doubt expected the answer, Tyrker; 
and the reason, because he had come from Germany, 
hence was a competent witness, since he was familiar 
with the grape. The writer adds, "My two classes 
have taken hold of the history in good shape, and are 
very much interested in it." 



CHAPTER IV. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE COLONIAL PERIOD — FURTHER 
DEVELOPMENT OP METHOD — TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

Review. 

In the last number an attempt was made to show 
that democracy, both as a fact and as a principle, was 
realized much more rapidly on this continent than on 
th© European, because of the industrial conditions, and 
because the American people had developed on a new 
continent and under frontier influences. In this con- 
nection I tried to show what qualities would be gener- 
ated in such an environment, and thus to bring out the 
fact that in time a new people, with its own character- 
istics, would be developed. No doubt many factors, 
as in all historical problems, were at work, but it seems 
clear to me that the main ones were those emphasized 
in the November Journal. 

Nationality vs. States Rights. 

i also suggested, since the brief discussion I gave 
the subject can be called little more than a suggestion, 
that the federal state was the natural outcome of the 
forces set at work in the early colonial days. Each 
colony remained practically isolated for a sufficient 
length of time to form a set of interests peculiar to 
itself, and to generate a patriotic feeling for its own 
well-being. Here we have the basis of the doctrine of 
states' rights in our later political life. On the other 
haud, as we have already noticed, the predominance of 
the English race and language, together with a general 
community of customs, of moral, social, and political 
ideas, of common experiences and interests, furnished 
the rude material out of which c^ true uationc^l UfQ 
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might be builded. It must be noticed that one of 
these tendencies did not precede the other, but they 
were synchronous in time; hence a conflict between the 
two was unavoidable. The length and severity of the 
contest would depend on their relative strength at the 
beginning, and the energy of the forces which would 
act as feeders to each in the years of the contest. 
That principle would triumph in the long run which 
should prove to be the most in touch with the needs of 
the times. We may then say, in a rude way, that the 
American people were both one and thirteen at the 
same time, paradoxical as it may seem. The problem 
was how to express in outward form this subjective 
fact. " The fathers," in the constitutional convention, 
attempted to solve it by the erection of the federal 
state. The success of their experiment \?e may discuss 
at a later time. It is necessary now to add only one 
more word. He who would understand our history at 
all must recognize the dual allegiance which Madison 
attempted to describe in number thirty-nine of the 
Federalist He says the union is partly federal, and 
partly national. No man who sees only nationality in 
our life can comprehend it; it is also just as true that 
the student of our political institutions who sees only 
the states' rights doctrine in them is blind to one-half 
of our history. The true historical perspective com- 
prehends both factors and gives each its due position. 

Period of Beginnings. 

The period from 1607 to 1763 is perhaps the most 
difficult of any in our history to characterize as a 
whole. It is a time of beginnings, of foundations. 
There seems to be no point of unity around which we 
can group our work. The life of the time is confined 
to many separate centers, and it is not till near the 
close of the period that we can begin to see distinctly 
the new forces which are to dominate in the future. 
Wbeu we have opce disQoyere4 the^e new teacieagies, 
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we find that we have found the threads which will 
guide us out of the labyrinth of the seemingly end- 
less and petty details which form so large a part of 
the history of the separate colonies. Our study will 
lead us to search for these threads; but we must re- 
member that they can be found only after the most 
minute scanning of these same seemingly petty colo- 
nial details. 

Jamestown. 

After many failures the English in 1607 succeeded 
in planting at Jamestown a colony which gradually 
expanded into the great commonwealth of Virginia. 
The Dutch in 1614 established a trading post at the 
mouth of the Hudson, and the foundation of the me- 
tropolis of the western world was laid. The Pilgrim 
and the Puritan came with their intense religious zeal 
to the coasts of Massachusetts, there to plant a polity 
which needed the wilds of a new country in order that 
it might work out its destiny freely, and as little tram- 
meled by hereditary influences and environment as 
possible. The Frenchmen a few years earlier had 
established their trading posts along the St. Lawrence, 
thus laying the foundations of still another civilization 
in the western forests. Thus we might continue with 
our enumeration till each colony had been mentioned, 
and till nearly every important European nation of 
the time had been shown to have set foot on the new 
soil. But this is not necessary. We have our founda- 
tions: now it is for us to trace their growth. 

Union. 

In their early years each of these settlements pursued 
its own independent life, practically uninfluenced by the 
existence of the others. Yet there was something com- 
mon even at this moment. They were passing through 
similar, if not the same, experiences. The Indians, the 
forests, and the deprivations were not essentially dissimi- 
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lar. Id the course of years the population increased, these 
settlements expanded, and contact began. In the case 
of the New England colonies this associated life com- 
menced quite early. The tendency to union soon 
manifests itself; our first thread is found; we may 
hope to escape from the labyrinth by following it up. 
This common element is made objective as early as 
1643 when the New England confederacy was formed. 
That the common life of even these adjacent colonies 
was not deep is seen in the exclusion of Rhode Island 
from membership. It is also manifested in the char- 
acter of the league, as well as in the constant bicker- 
ings which prevailed among its members. Our thread 
grows plainer as the years pass. In the closing years 
of the seventeenth century, and in the early years of 
the eighteenth, many proposals were made for bring- 
ing all the colonies together into some kind of a union. 
However, the local forces were yet too strong, the 
jealousies too great, and the necessities too weak to 
bring any of these plans to maturity. 

Our next thread will be found to have its beginnings 
in physical geography. The French early possessed 
themselves of the St. Lawrence river and valley. But 

the possessor of this basin was invited by the very con- 
figuration of the continent to take possession of its 

heart Soon the French possessions had expanded to 
embrace the lake region, and thence had spread over 
the broad valley of the Mississippi. The English were 
confined to the coast region. Of course the physical 
geography was not the sole cause of this rapid expan- 
sion. The nature of the race, the character of the In- 
dians, the fact that the French settlers were fur-traders 
rather than agriculturalists also tended to cause a rapid 
diffusion of this race over the interior of the Ameri- 
can continent. However, when all modifications have 
been made, it is still true that the physical geography 
made possible the course of events which led to the 
French first taking possession of the interior of tho 
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continent. The relation of the two races, the English 
and the French, to the Indians also exerted consider- 
able influence in determining the manner in which the 
continent should be occupied, and the time at which 
the contest for its possession should take place. Also 
physical geography in the form of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, together with the Indians and the nature of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, determined that the English colo- 
nies should form a comparatively dense population 
along the Atlantic coast, instead of scattering them- 
selves in small groups over the entire, or at least a large 
part of the continent In this way the English settle- 
ments gradually expanded from their early centers till 
in time their circumferences touched one another. 
Thus they came to form one whole, at least in external 
appearance. They were so situated that they could 
afford aid and support to one another in time of need. 
On the other hand, the French were so scattered that 
they were of little aid to each other when the hour of 
contest came. They fell in detail, although the strug- 
gle was fierce and well contested. 

Struggle for the Continent. 

Thus we can trace from the seeming total isolation 
of the early colonists, the gradual emergence of two 
new empires, both of vast extent, and each seeking for 
the control of the continent Perhaps it ought to be 
said three powers, for Spain had extensive possessions 
in the south, and might turn her eyes from the sunny 
lands of her domain towards the stars of the north, 
and seek to contest for mastery in the latter sec- 
tion in order to supplement the control which was al- 
ready hers in the former. Thus we must ever keep 
our eyes on this struggle for the continent as one of 
the unifying forces in this seemingly chaotic period. 
However, this point of unity must not cause us to for- 
get that, after all, this period is one of beginnings in 
many lines. We must not expect to find here unity so 
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muoh as foundations upon which the unifying forces 
of the future are to rest. 

Foundations. 

Virginia must be studied in its political, social, in- 
dustrial, and moral ideas. It may be taken as the 
type of the southern group of colonies, and the others 
studied only to find their divergencies from the type. 
How far the peculiar traits of its settlers, operated 
upon by their special environment, tended to form a 
new people is a worthy problem for us to attempt to 
solve. We dare neglect nothing either in the physical 
or social environment if our solution is to be perfect 
The forces which are at work in this little isolated com- 
monwealth must be discovered, for it is these beffin- 
nings which when '* grown big" will determine what 

the future shall be. The character of the local govern- 
ment will demand our attention. The place of the 
parish and of the country in their life will help to ex- 
plain their capacity for self-government when they 
assumed independence, and the higher forms of gov- 
ernment were for the moment overthrown. The slave 
system and its effects, the tobacco plant and its cul- 
ture, the life of the plantation with its isolation — 
these each and all must be traced. Finally the higher 
political life of the colony will demand our attention, 
for it was here that representative institutions first 
struck root on American soil. 

Colonial Comparisons, 

In the same or in a similar way we must study each 
colony to find out its characteristics. These begin- 
nings ought to be well mastered, for it is as true of 
history as of any other subject that the elementary 
ideas and forms are the all essential ones. If they are 
not mastered then we go through our work halting 
and maimed, and always in danger of misunderstand- 
ing the more complex problems which are based upon 
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these elementary conceptions. Finally, after each 
colony has been mastered in detail, comparisons should 
be made to find the points of similarity and those of 
variation. Out of the former union may flow, and the 
probability of its success will depend on the relative 
strength of these common ideas or ingredients. From 
the variations came the forces which were destined to 
play the part of disintegrants. The relative strength 
of these two forces will mark the length of the strug- 
gle for supremacy, as well as its bitterness. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that not only their present 
strength but also the tendencies of future years will 
determine, in the long run, which will triumph — union 
or localism. It will be seen that we are here back to 
the idea with which we began. On the whole, perhaps, 
we may summarize this group by saying that the ends 
towards which all its forces tend are (1) democracy; 
(2) union and its opposite, local government; (3) the 
formation of great empires which, in the French and 
Indian wars, struggle for the possession of the conti- 
nent; and finally (4) the formation of a new people 
who, when the moment came which should arouse it to 
action, would contest with England for the right to its 
own government. The French and Indian War in 
reality only cleared the field for the greater contest 
which was to take place between Britain and her 
colonies. 

FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS. 

Steps in Work. 

I desire to repeat once more, for the thought cannot 
be made too emphatic, nor too prominent, that our 
work is not completed when we have answered the 
questions at the close of each study. We have then 
prepared only the raw material, if I may so speak, out 
of which our history is to be written. The preparation 
of the outline and the composition of the narrative 
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must go hand in hand with the gathering of the mate- 
rial, if we get the full benefit of our work. 

However, at this -point in our work I am going to 
suggest that in this group we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to introduce other methods into our plans which 
may give greater variety and, perhaps, in some cases, 
arouse a deeper interest. In the first place, the debate 
may be introduced with good efifect. Let, for example, 
the class be divided into two equal divisions or sec- 
tions, and a question assigned for discussion. A very 
good topic would be the relative merits of the French 
and the English as colonizers, A week or two's time 
should be allowed for preparation. The further de- 
tails of the plan must be arranged according to cir- 
cumstances. It does not seem necessary, perhaps it is 
not even best, to require written papers. Accuracy of 
statement of course must be insisted on, but to learn 
to talk well is as much a part of an education as to 
learn to write accurately, and here is a fine opportunity 
for its development. A carefully prepared outline of 
the main points made in the discussion should be 
placed on the blackboard either before or after the 
debate. The topics for such discussions are almost 
innumerable, and in general have two sides to them, 
hence lend themselves readily to this method. The 
chief caution, perhaps, which needs to be suggested is 
to avoid that kind of a discussion which is for victory, 
and not for truth. Opinions should be formed only 
tentatively, until all the evidence is in, and the dis- 
putants must be willing to accept the truth irrespecti ve 
of the side on which they have* been. I would suggest 
some subjects; others will readily suggest themselves 
to the live teacher. The relative merit of the local 
government systems of Massachusetts and Virginia. 
Had Massachusetts or Virginia the greater degree of 
aristocracy in its social system? Contrast the puritan 
and the cavalier. The justice of Bacon's rebellion. 
Were the Indians treated in the better manner by New 
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England or by Virginia? Did New England have 
fewer slaves than South Carolina from a higher moral 
standard? The moral condition of the north and the 
south — which the higher? Was Khode Island a more 
turbulent colony than North Carolina ? 

Various Expedients Suggested. 

This plan might be varied by letting each member 
of the class choose a colony and attempt to prove that 
his colony contributed most to the advancement of lib- 
erty, or of education, or of wealth, or of democracy. 
Again, carefully prepared papers may be presented 
contrasting two colonies or two groups of colonies 
in some phase of their existence. Do not make 
the questions too broad. Be sure that the problems 
chosen can be fairly well solved from the material 
accessible. The writers of these papers may be asked 
to prove all statements made by footnotes, based as 
largely as possible on the 'sources when available. On 
the whole, the period is one which lends itself to this 
comparative method readily, and it may be introduced 
to give variety, and to secure a kind of training which 
the other methods will not furnish. 

The comparative method may also be introduced in 
another way whenever we have two documents bearing 
upon the same subject and by different authors. The 
two views may be contrasted and weighed, and the 
reliability of the witnesses tested both by internal and 
external evidence. Of course the teacher will need to 
be the final arbiter in regard to the relative merits and 
value of the two accounts, but the class may well be 
allowed to try its hand first. 

There are a good many pictures in this group, and 
their value should now be made apparent, if it has not 
been done before. An essay may be secured, as the 
result of the study, for example, of the picture on page 
fifty-nine of an Indian palisaded village. 

In no part of the work should more care be taken 
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than in that which pertains to the government of the 
colonies. Especially the local governments should be 
investigated carefully, for upon them has been based a 
large part of the success of American civilization. 

Illustrating Group III. 

Our progress through this group must necessarily 
be slow, for it is very important. It also contains so 
many beginnings, which will require special effort to 
master, that our advancement in pages may not be so 
rapid as it has been in the past. The interest, how- 
ever, ought to grow, for the foundations upon which 
we are now at work are those which directly bear upon 
our present civilization. 

The lack of time this month prevents a full outline 
and an attempt to go deeper into the period than is 
here found, or than has appeared in the previous num- 
bers. I wish only, in closing, to call attention to the 
vastness of the issues involved in the French and In- 
dian War. In the first place it was world wide. Eng- 
land, at its close, was no longer an insular kingdom, 
but had outlined her colonial possessions in such a way 
as to make her the mistress of the seas and the lead- 
ing power on the globe. America was given over to 
Protestantism, to the English language, to democracy, 
and to the principle of self-government The Anglo- 
Saxon race was started on the road to supremacy in 
political science. In fact, it seems to be one of the 
turning points in the world's history, and from its re- 
sult, either directly or indirectly, has come the enrich- 
ment of the world's civilization in manifold ways. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

Several letters have been received by the general 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Crabtree, recently, which contain 
so much of interest that I reproduce portions of them 
in this number. Mr. C. E. Williams, principal of the 
Greenwood schools, writes: 
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I wish to thank you iii the fullest sense of the word for 
showing forth, as you did at the beginning of the school year, 
the qualities and advantages of the " source-study method " 
of teaching American history; also for your suggestions and 
helps since that time. I thought I had been teaching history 
successfully before, but the results under the new method are 
so much better, that I feel this is really my first year in teach- 
ing history. In my opinion there is no method that will make 
pupils think and reason moreindividuQ.lly than the source-study 
method. Answers to the questions in the Sheldon-Barnes his- 
tory require original thought, and it is surprising what think- 
ing ability boys and girls of fourteen show by their conclu- 
sions. I have a class of nineteen that is doing excellent work. 
If a question is answered, or a statement made, without suffi- 
cient proof or reason, some one quickly objects, and the cor- 
rect answer or statement is brought out. They pride them- 
selves in being right, and work hard to get good answers. They 
reason, they think. They were my pupils last year, but never 
before have shown such thinking ability. It not only shows 
itself in the history work, but in all their studies. * * * 
Our grade teachers like it, and all are getting good results 
from it. Many of the country teachers are taking it up, and 
report very favorably. There are some hindrances to the 
method, but the greatest is my own inability. I mean to 
know more about it. 

Mr. W. L. Stephens, superintendent of the Fairbury 
schools, writes, in part, as follows: 

"I am an ardent admirer of this method. I have used it for 
over two years in the class-room, and the results have been en- 
tirely satisfactory. We are using it in Fairbury in the high 
school. The class numbers thirty- five." 

From Roca, Principal E. M. Haile, comes the fol- 
lowing enthusiastic commendation of the method: 

"I used this method last year in my classes, and am using it 
again this year. This can be the only method of studying his- 
tory; it is not the passive reading of a narrative of history, but 
is the downright study of the problems presented in the evo- 
lution of a nation. In this method the pupil is not called 
upon to fill his mind with a number of facts, but he is called 
upon to work out the problems that any historian must solve, 
tie is put into the workshop or laboratory of the historian, 
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The narrative method can do little more than train the 
memory. * * ♦ The source method does as much 
in training the memory as the old method, but, more than this, 
the other faculties are brought into use. The student is com- 
pelled to study, to search, to weigh, to compare. All this must 
surely be of more value than the old way Oi filling the stu- 
dent's mind with a mass of facts and dates to be forgotten al- 
most immediately. 

** After using this method I am convinced it is the only 
way to study and teach history. It is true that the work is 
hard, * * * bu^ (jj^g results are better. * * * 
As we go on I find my pupils work out the problems with less 
and less difficulty. I think by the time they have completed 
the course they will be prepared to interpret, to some extent, 
the events that are being daily enacted around them. The 
teacher must work, as well as the pupil. ♦ * * j 
should be glad to correspond with any teacher concerning 
anything in the method.'* 

From Supt. A. O. Thomas, of Minden, good words 
come. He writes: 

*^ We are using the source method, and I assure you the re- 
sults thus far shown are highly satisfactory. The new method 
seems to embody all the good features of the old, and many 
other good features of which the latter is destitute. * * * 
We already have several copies of each of the twenty-six num- 
bers of the American History Leaflets now ready for use, sev- 
eral copies of the Old South Leaflets, and have sent for Shel- 
don's American History," 

The following outline, prepared by a pupil of the 
Palls City High School will illustrate what can be done 
after three months' in the method: 

COLUMBUS AND HIS GREAT DISCOVERY. 

L Attempts to find new routes to India because of the clos- 
ing of former routes. 

(a) King John, of Portugal, seeks India via African coast. 

(b) Columbus, a Genoese sailor, declared a western route 

possible. 
II. Discussion of theory of Columbus, 
(a) Indications of its tenability. 
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L An open sea 100 leagues west of Thale. 

2. Pieces of wood wrought, but not with iron tools, found 

in western seas. 

3. Bodies of strange men found on the island of Florus. 

4. Stories of islands seen to the West. 

5. Belief of Toscanelli and other cosmographers. 
(b) Difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 

1. Unknown by men learned in marine affairs. 

2. Supposed size of the world would make the jour- 

ney too great. 

3. Seeming necessity and impossibility of sailing up the 

side of the globe if they sailed too far. 

III. Columbus: his experience and education as giving 

weight to his theory and as a preparation for a 
test of it. 

(a) Life spent on the sea. 

(b) Large acquaintance with people and men learned in 

astrology, navigation, geometry, and astronomy. 

(c) Student of all works on cosmography. 

{d) Student of charts and journals of a leading navigator 
under Prince Henry, of PortugaL 

IV. Difficulties in securing necessary aid. * 

(a) King John, of Portugal, refused because taken up with 

explorations of African coast. 

(b) After five years spent at court, Ferdinand and Isabella 

refused, because occupied with Moorish War. 

(c) Columbus started for France via Cordova, but is re. 

called, and after eight years^ seeking is granted 
aid. 
V- The voyage and discovery. 

(a) Sailed west from Palos with three armed vessels, August 

3, 1492. 

(b) Stopped at Canary Islands, leaving there September 7. 

(c) September 17. — Saw weeds and a live crab carried on 

the sea from the west. Land thought to be 

near. Compass varied 1 point, which terrified 

the sailors. 
{d) September 22. — Westerly wind which reassured the 

sailors, who feared they could not return. 
(e) September 2G, 27. — Disappointed in what was thought 

to be land« 
(/) October 10.— Further mutiny quelled by the Admiral* 
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(g) October 11. — Admiral saw light at 10 p.m. 

(7i) October 12. — Sailors saw land at 2 a.m. 

(i) Landing with royal banner and possession taken. 

(j) October 14. — Discovered many other isles. Settlement 

at Navidad Hispaniola (Hayti). 
(k) October 23, set sail for Cuba, the supposed Cepango 

of Marco Polo. 
(I ) Loses a ship. 
(m) Return in mid-winter in leaky ships and with stormy 

passage in twenty-eight days, 
(w) Arrival at Lisbon, and reception by Spanish sovereigns. 

VI. The discovered lands and people, 

(a) The lands. 

1. San Salvador. 

2. Guanahana. 

3. Santa Maria De Conception. 

4. Ferdinand. 

5. Isabella. 

6. Juana. 

7. Hispaniola. 

(b) Hispaniola — many ports, fine rivers, mountains, beauti- 

ful trees which never lose their foliage. 

(c) The people. 

1. Disposition— gentle, peaceable, intelligent. 

2. Appearance— good stature, well formed, neither 

black nor white, with long coarse hair. 

3. Skillful in making and propelling canoes, which are 

large enough to hold 20 men. 

VII. Newly discovered lands divided between Spain and 

PortugaL 



CHAPTER V. 



A STUDY OF EARLY VIRGINIA HISTORY. 

Variety is said to be the spice of life. To try the 
spice I have concluded to introduce for this month 
some extracts from the laws of Virginia which illus- 
trate the social side of its life. Those teachers who 
are using the Sheldon American history may find that 
these extracts will supplement their work; while those 
who have no sources accessible in any other form may 
Use them to supplement their narrative histories: 

(1) Instruotions to Governor Wyatt, 1621, July 24. 

'*To be industrious, and suppress drunkeness, gaming, and 
excess in cloatlis; not to permit any but the council and 
heads of hundreds to wear gold in their cloaths, or to 
wear silk till they make it themselves :" 

" To take care of every plantation upon the death of their 
chief; not to plant above one hundred pounds of tobacco 
per head; to sow great quantities of corn for their own 
use, and to support the multitudes to be sent yearly; 
to inclose land; to keep cows, swine, poultry, etc., and 
particularly kyne, which are not to be killed yet :" 

*^To put prentices to trade, and not let them forsake their 
trades for planting tobacco, or any such useless com- 
modity:" 

**To make salt, pitch, tar, soap, ashes, etc., so often rec- 
ommended, and for which materials h&d been sent; to 
make oyl of walnuts, ^ ***** to make small 
quantities of tobacco, and that very good, * * * 

(2) Laws of Virginia, 1623. Passed by the Burgesses. 
*'That whosoever shall absent himself e from divin6 ser- 
vice any Sunday without an allowable excuse shall for- 
feite a pound of tobacco, and he that absenteth himselfe 
a month shall forfeit 50 lb. of tobacco." 

"That no minister be absent from his church above two 

17 
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months in all the yeare upon penalty of forfeiting halfe 

his means, and whosoever shall absent above fowre 

months in the year shall forfeit his whole means and 

cure." 
**That no man dispose of any of his tobacco before the 

minister be satisfied, apon pain of forfeiture doable his 

part of the minister's means, * ♦ *." 
** For the encouragement of men to plant store of corne, 

the prise shall not be stinted, but it shall be free for 

every man to sell it as deere as he can." 

"That three suflacient men of every parish shall be swome 

to see that every man shall plant and tende sufficient of 
corne for his family." * * • "That every freeman 

shall fence in a quarter of an acre of ground before 

Whitsuntide next to make a garden for planting of vines, 

herbs, roots, etc., * * * *.»' 

(3) Laws of Virginia, 1632. 

Act V. " Noe man shall disparage a mynister whereby the 
myndes of his parishoners may be alienated from him 
and his mynistrie prove less effectuall upon payne of 
severe censure of the governor and councell." 

Act XI. '^Mynisters shall not give themselves to excesse 
in drinkinge, or riatt, spendinge theire tyme idellye by 
day or night, playinge at dice, cards, or any other unlaw- 
full game; but at all tymes convenient they shall heare 
or reade somewhat of the holy scriptures, * * * *. 
" There shall be payd unto the sayd mynister the former 
allowance of 10 lb. of tobaccoe and a bushell of corne, 
* * *. It is further granted and ordered that * * * 
from the first day of March next ensuinge, the twentieth 
calfe, the twentieth kidd of goates, and the twentieth 
pigge shaH be likewise due * * *" to the minister. 

Act XXII. "It is likewise enacted, that no person shall 
tend, or cause to be tended, above fourteen leaves, nor 
gather, or cause to be gathered, above nine leaves uppon 
a plant of tobacco, * * *." 

Act XXXII. "And it is thought fitt, that whosoever shall 
sweare an bath shall pay for every oath one shilling, as 
is ordeyned by the statute, etc." 

Act LXIV. " The marshall's fees shall be— 
For an arrest » 10 lb tobacco. 



'■ \£ 
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Whippinge ^ 

Pillory y 10 lb. tobacco. 

Duckinge . ) 

9iC * * ♦ 3|C * 

For every 5 lb. of tobacco the marshall may reqaire a 
bushell of come." 

(4) Acts of 1634. 

"October 7, 1634. — Henry Coleman excommanicated for 
forty days, for useing scornful speeches and patting on 
his hat in church, when, according to an order of court, 
he was to acknowledge and ask forgiveness for an 
offence." 

(5) Sir Francis Wyatt, governor, 1639. 

Act L *' Tobacco, by reason of excessive quantities made, 
being soe low that the planters could not subsist by it, 
or be inabled * * * to pay their debts, Enacted that 
the tobacco of that year be viewed by sworn viewers and 
the rotten and unmerchantable and half the good be 
burned, so the whole quantitie made would come to 
1,500000 without stripping and smoothing, * * * *." 

Act II. *' Noe man to be obliged to perform above half his 
covenants about freighting tobacco in 1639." 

Act IV. "After the planters' debts are paid they shall not 
dispose of the remainder of their tobacco made 1639 un- 
der 3d. per pound, * * *." 

Act VIII. (Debtors) "not to pay above 2-thirds of their 
debts during the stint." 

Act IX. "Tobacco made 1640 not to be sold under 12d, per 
pound and 2s. per pound next year's crop, on forfeiture 
of the whole crop." 

Act XXXI. " Ordinary (tavern) keepers to have instead of 
6 lb. tobacco, or 18d. in money for a meale (meal) or 
gallon of beer but 12d. because of the great plenty of 
provisions." 

In March, 1642-43, the following fees were allowed to 

ministers : 

For solemnizing of matrimony without a lycense , 

40 lb. tobacco. 

If with a license 100 lb. tobacco. 

For burialls 10 lb. tobacco. 

For churching 10 lb. tobacco. 

(6) 1643. 

Act. VI. "Pe it also enacted for preventing * * ♦ the 
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great abases by the excessive * * ingrossing of com- 
modities ♦ * and forestalling of the market, * * 
what person * * shall buy any shooes, Irish stockins, 
* * servants' woollen clothes, * * strong liqaors,soape, 
candle, sugar, fruite, is pices, nailes, or any manner of 
ironware, armes, * * * and do sell the same at a 
dearer rate than they were bought by them, such person 
shall * * be counted an ingrosser and forestaller, 
and such person * * so offending against the prem- 
ises (colony) shall for every such sale * * forfeit 
double the value of what the goods were sold by him, 
halfe * * come to the king and the other halfe to the 
informer." 

''Be it also enacted that there be two acres of corne 
planted for every worker in the ground, * *." 

Act XXXy. **Be it also enacted and confirmed for the 
better observation of the Sabbath that no person or 
persons shall take a voyage (journey) uppon the same, 
except it be to church, or for other causes of extreme 
necessitie, upon the penaltie of the forfeiture for such 
offence of twenty pound of tobacco, being justly con- 
victed for the same." 

Act XXXVII. provided that monie debts could not be 
collected. 

Act LI. " * * And that it should not be lawful under 
the penalty aforesaid (1,(XX) lb. tobacco fine) for any 
popish preist that shall hereafter arrive, to remaine 
above five days after warning * *." 

(7) Laws of 1645. 

Act XIV. ** Be it further enacted and confirmed, that ffree 
trade be allowed to all the inhabitants of the collony to 
buy and sell at their best advantage; and that all acts 
concerning ingrossing be from henceforth repealed and 
made void." 

Act IV. To rectify the great abuse of millers. Be it 
enacted that no person * * shall for the grinding any 
grayne * * take above the sixth part thereof for 
toll. 

Act XX. "The governor * * * having maturely 
weighed * * how advantageous a quoine (coin) cur- 
rent would be in this colony and the great wants and 
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(Uiseries which do happen anto it by the sole dependency 
npon tob'o. have at length resolved and enacted ''^ * to 
prooare the said quoine and prevent the farther miser- 
ies that all pieces of eight in Spanissh money be * * 
taken in payment at the rate of sixe shillings * ♦ ♦ « /' 

(8) Laws 1647. 

Act XVI. " It is thought fitt that nnto the act forbidding 
mercenary attorneys (1645) It bee added that they shall 
i^ot take any recom pence either directly or indirectly. 
And that it be farther enacted, That in case the coart^ 
shall perceive that in any case either pit. (plaintiff) or de- 
fendant by his weakeness shall be like to loose his cause , 
that they themselves may either open the cause in such 
case of weakness, or shall appoint some fltt man out of 
the people to plead the cause, and allow him satisfac- 
tion requisite, and not allow any other attorneys in pri- 
yate causes betwixt man and man in the country.*' 

(9) Laws 1656. 

Act III. **Be it enacted from henceforth that all money 
debts made in the colony shall be pleadable (collect- 
able) * * * ." 

Act VL This assembly findeing many inconveniences in 
the act prohibiting mercenary attornies, doe hereby 
enact * * * that that act * * * bee totally re- 
nealed, ***.»♦ Re-enact^, however, in 1658, 

Act VII. "Be it enacted that all person or persons shall 
plan and tend for every tithable person in their family 
two acres of come under the penaltie of five hundred 
pounds of tobacco for every acre neglected ****/» 

Act LII. "Whereas it hath been the frequent practice of 
sheriffs * * * for their own ease * * * to repair 
to the churches on Sabbath dayes * * to serve ex. 
ecutions and other writts, by which meanes many times 
those duties are neglected by such who are in danger of 
arrests. It is therefore ordered * * * that no officer 
* * shall from henceforth execute any writt * * * 
on the Sabbath day." 

1657. Sheriffs fees: Ffor whipping 20 lbs. tobacco. 

Pfor pillory 20 lbs. tobacco. 

Ffor serving a subpoena 10 lbs. tobacco. 
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Values: Wheats valued at five shillings per bushel. 
Silke at twenty shillings per pound. 
Fflax at six pence per pound. 
Hopps at twenty shillings per hundred. 

(10) Laws of 1658-59. "Orders in the House (3) That the first 
time any member of this house shall by the major part 
of the house be adjudged to be disguised with overmuch 
drinke he shall forfeit one hundred pounds of tobacco^ 
and for the second time he shall be soe disguised, ^e shall 
forfeit 300 of tob'o. and for the 3d offence 1,000 pound 
tobacco." 

(11) Laws of 1660. " Ordered, That Mr. Woodhouse have ffoup 

thousand pounds of tobacco allowed him out of the levye 
the next yeare, for the Governour and Councell sitting 
at his house." (Rent of house.) 

Act XX. " Whereas the want of able and faithful! minis- 
ters in this country deprives us of these great blessings 
and mercies that allwaies attend upon the service of 
God which want by reason of our great distance from our 
native country cannot * * * be supplied from 
thence Bee itt enacted that for the advance of learning, 
education of youth, supply of the ministry, and promo- 
tion of piety there be land taken * * for a college and 
free schoole * * * ," 

Act XXIX. " Whei^as the restraining the time of plant- 
ing to the last of June may besides other conveniences 
produce as well the improvement of the price as the 
amendment of the quality of tobacco, Bee itt enacted 
that none plant or replant any tobacco, after the said last 
of June under penalty * * * Provided that if Mary- 
land joyne not with us * * * then this to be null 
and the former act for the tenth of July to stand in 
force." 

(12) Laws of 1662. 

Act XXXIX. "Whereas many offenses are punishable 
by the laws * * * of this country with corporall pun- 
ishments, for executing whereof noe such provision had 
been made as the laws doe require ; Be it therefore en- 
acted^ that in every county, the court cause to be sett 
up a pillory, a pair of stocks, and a whipping post, neere 
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the courthouse, and ducking-stoole in such a place as 
they shall think convenient * * * . And the courts 
not causing the said pillory * * * to be erected with- 
in six months after the date of this act, shall be fined 
five thousand pounds of tobacco to the use of the pub- 
lique." 
Act CXII. Renews law required two acres of corn raised 
for each tithable, " Whereas oftentimes many brabling 
women often slander and scandalize their neighbors for 
which their poore husbands are often brought into * * 
vexatious suits, and cast in greate damages; Bee it there- 
fore enacted by the authority aforesaid that in actions of 
slander occasioned by the wife as aforesaid after judg- 
ment passed for the damages the woman shall be pun- 
ished by ducking. ♦***,»♦ 

(13) Laws of 1666. 

'* Whereas the quantity of tobacco made in this country 

* * * is become soe greate that all marketts have been 
glutted with itt, and the value of it reduced to so low a 
rate that the planter is rendered incapable of subsisting 

* * * *, it is thought Jitt to enact, and be it enacted by 
the governor, councell, and burgesses of this present grand 
assembly and the authority thereof that from and after 
the flSrst day of Ff ebruary, which shall be in the yeare of 
our Lord 1666, till the flftrst day of Ff ebruary, which shal-- 
be in the yeare of our Lord 1667, noe tobacco shalbe any 
wayes sowne, sett * * * within the government of 
Virginia * * *." 

(14) Laws of 1667. 

" Whereas some doubts have risen whether children that 
are slaves by birth, and by the charity and piety of their' 
owners made partakers of the blessed sacrament of bap^ 
tisme should by vertue of their baptisme be made ffreOf 
It is enacted, * * * that the conferring of baptisme 
doth not alter the condition of the person as to his bond- 
age or ffreedome, * * *." 

(15) Laws of 1677. 

" Whereas the multiplicity of ordinaries in this colony is 
found to be hurtful * * * Be it enacted * * * thai 

* * there shall not4)e * * lycenced above two or- 
dinaries in any county in this colony at one tyme, except 
in that county where the general court shall be held, * 
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* *; that all ordinary keepers selling liqaors doe not 
demand or take more for Virginia drachmes, or stronsr 
beer or ale than is sett down in the act, * ♦ *; that 
the rate of perry and syder if boiled be twenty poundi^ 
of tobacco per gallon, * * * that the price of lodging 
be three pounds of tobacco per night, that the price of 
dyett * * * be twelve pounds of tobacco each meale, 

for the master, and eight pounds for the servant, * * 

« * * »» 

• 

(16) Law of 1679. 

Hog stealing. " * * * * And if any person having beene 
once convict of hog stealing, shall a second tyme be con- 
vict thereof, * * ♦ he shall stand in the pillory two 
howres, and have both his eares nailed thereto, and at the 
expiration of the said two howres have his eares cut 
loose from the nailes * * *." 

It is believed that the above extracts from Henning's 
statutes of Virginia will be sufficient to give the pupil 
quite an insight into .many phases of Virginia social 
life. I wish that the teachers of the state who are in- 
terested in this laboratory method of handling history 
would have their pupils make an outline and write a 
chapter on the life of the people of Virginia as illus-, 
trated by these extracts. If, then, each one will forward 
to me his best paper, I will submit them to competent 
judges for decision, and publish the best one or two 
papers in a succeeding number of the Journal. I wish* 
the work to be done in accordance with directions given 
in the September and October numbers of the Jour- 
nal. And I wish particularly to insist that every im- 
portant statement made in the papers be proved by 
reference to the passage on which the conclusion is 
based. The narrative papers should not be a mere 
stringing together of the above excerpts, but they 
should be put into the pupil's own language, and ar- 
ranged in his own manner. One of the prime objects 
in this method of handling history is to co-ordinate its 
study with that of English, hence form, paragraphing, 
spelling, and style should all be carefully considered. 
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I will give a partial list of questions as a basis for 
work, but I insist that each teacher must modify all 
plans and suggestions in so far as necessary in order 
to bring them into harmony with her own mental char- 
acteristics and the conditions of the school in which 
she is teaching. It may be necessary, therefore, to add 
to or to omit from the list as here presented. Some 
questions will be included which cannot be answered 
from the text directly, but it is thought that the means 
to answer the questions will be at hand in nearly all 
Schools. I shall purposely mix the questions, so that 
the order in which they come shall not in any way 
indicate the order in which the material should be 
arranged in the outline and narrative. 

(1) What was the principal industry of Virginia during this 
seventeenth century? (2) Were the ideas of that time the 
same as ours in regard to the right to fix prices? (3) Why 
were laws passed fixing the amount of corn which a man flaust 
cultivate? {4) What was the money of Virginia? (5) Is it 
probable that the people were very respectful to their minis- 
ters? (6) Would you like to have lived in Virginia under 
Buch laws as are here given? Reasons for answer? (7) How 
did the ministers get their pay? (8) What were the duties of 
the ministers? (9) Why was Henry Coleman excommuni- 
cated? (10) What does it mean to be excommunicated? (11) 
How would the people of Nebraska like to have half of their 
corn burned by officers of the state? (12) Would it have the 
same effect to burn half of our corn crop that it did in 1639 to 
destroy half of their tobacco crop? (13) If it would, would it 
be right to burn it? (14) Why did the people of Virginia fix 
prices of articles? (15) What was forestalling? (16) Were 
laws against it right — would they be now? (17) What do you 
think of the laws in regard to attorneys? (18) How did they 
punish people for crimes? (19) What was the law in regard to 
location of the ducking-stool? (20) For what was the duck- 
ing-stool used? (21) Was there much drinking at that time? 
(22) Were punishments harsher then than now? (23) What 
laws can you point out which you think unjust or wrong? (24) 
What laws would not be passed now? (25) What difference 
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do you notice in regard to the enacting of laws between the 
beginning of the century and the end? (26) When did the 
sheriffs arrest many offenders? (27) How do yon reconcile 
the laws for the observance of the Sabbath with the laws for 
governing the morals of the ministers, and exiling priests? 
(28) Were there classes in society then? Proof? (29) Why 
did they limit the number of leaves on a tobacco plant? (30) 
Was it right that debtors should pay only a part of their debts 
when the tobacco crop was stinted? (31) What do you notice 
about the spelling in that century? (32) Did they care for 
education? (33) What can we learn from the law about 
slaves? (34) Why did they want schools? (35) When was 
Whitsuntide? 



CHAPTER VI. 



A STUDY OF EARLY MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY. 

Papers on the Laboratory Method in High School 

For this month's work I have introduced some ex- 
tracts from the records of Massachusetts and from the 
proceedings of the town meeting of Boston. The ex- 
tracts have been made mainly with reference to the 
social life of the time, but they will also throw some 
light on the political conditions of early Massachusetts 
history. These extracts bear upon the same phases of 
Massachusetts' history, as did those of last month on 
Virginia's, as far as possible. 

I shall be glad to hear from the teachers who use 
them in regard to the interest their pupils take in such 
extracts. I wish also to repeat the statement I made 
last month that I should like to have the best paper 
sent in from the various schools, based on the use of 
this material. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS* RECORDS. 

L August 23, 1630. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips were chosen 
ministers. In regard to their support it was ** Ordered, 
that Mr. Phillips should have allowed him 3 hogsheads 
of meale, 1 hogsh of malte, 4 bushells of Indean come, 1 
bushell of oatemeale, halfe an hundred of salte flshe ; 
for apparell and pvisions XXI ( 201 ) &c." 

•• The 7th of September, 1630. Mr. Ludlow * * * by 
the generall consent of the court, are fyned a noble a 
peece for their absence from the court after the tyme 
appoyncted. * * It is ordered, that Trimountaine 
shalbe called Boston * * ." 

8ept. 28. ** It is ordered, that all Rich: Cloughes stronga 
water shall presently be seazed upon, for his selling 
greate quantytie thereof to several mens servants which 
was the occasion of much disorder, drunckenes, and 
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misdemenr/' ^It is ordered that no maister carpenter 
mason, * * * shall take above 16d a day for their 
worke, if they have meate and drinke * * ." "Sr. 
Rich : Saltonstall is ffyned four bushells of malte for his 
absence from the court." It is ordered that John Goul- 
worth shalbe whipped, and afterwards sett in the stocks, 
for fellony committed by him, * * ; also that Henry 
Liyn shalbe whipped for the like offence, and John Bog- 
gust and John Pickry to sitt in the stocks 4 howers to- 
gether, att Salem, for being accessory thereunto.'* 
n. 1631, U June. **It is ordered, that noe man within the 
limits of this jurisdiction shall hire any pson (person) 
for a servant for lesse time then a yeare, unles hee be a 
setled housekeep ; also that noe person * * shall 
travell out of this pattent, either by land or sea, without 
leave from the governor * * * under such penalty as 
the court shall thinke meete to inflict/' *' It is ordered 
that, that Phillip Swaddon shalbe whipped for running 
away from his maister, Robt. Seely, intending to goe to 
Virginia.'' *' It is ordered, that Phillip Ratcliffe shalbe 
whipped, have his ears cutt of, fyned 401, and banished 
out of ye ly mitts of this jurisdiction, for uttering malla- 
tious and scandulous speeches against the gov't and the 
church of Salem. * * * ." 
^'It is ordered, that noe person shall buy come or any 
other pvision ( provision ) * * * of any shipp or barke 
that comes into this bay, vrithout leave from the Govnr 
or someother of the assistants." 

26 July. Lucy Smyth is bound as an apprentice with 
Roger Ludlowe for 7 yeares, dureing which tyme hee ia 
to finde her meate, drinke, and cloathes, and att the end 
of her years give her the some of 5/." 

**It is ordered, that Mr. Shepheard and Robt Coles shalbe 
ffyned 5 mks a peece, and Edward Gibbins XXs, for 
abuseing themselves disorderly with drinkeing to much 
stronge drinke aboard the Friendshipp, and att Mr. 
M 's his howse at Winettsemt." 

27 September: '* It is ordered, that Josias Plastowe shall 
(for stealing 4 basketts of come from the Indians) re- 
turne them 8 basketts againe, be fined 5/, and hereafter 
to be called by the name of Josias, and not Mr., as form- 
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erly he used to be, and that Wm. Buokland and Tho: 
Andrews shall be whipped for being accessory to the 
same offence." 

III. 1632. March 6. "It is ordered, that Courts hereafter 

shalbe helde evy first Tuesday in evy moneth." 

3 April. "Tho: Knower was sett in the bilbowes for 
threat eing the Court that, if hee should bee punish, hee 
would have it tryed in England whether he was lawfully 
punished or not." 

9 May. *'It was generally agreed upon, by erection of 
hands, that the Gov'r, Deputy -Govn'r and Assistants 
should be chosen by the whole Court of Govn'r, Deputy 
Govn'r, Assistants, and freeman, and that the Govn'r 
shall alwaies be chosen out of the Assistants." 

3 October. " It is ordered, that from the 1st of March 
nexte, evy pson shall satisfle for the damages his swine 
shall doe in the corne of another." 

It is further ordered, that noe pson shall take (use) any 
tobacco publiquely under paine of punishment; also that 
every one shall pay (a fine) for every time hee is con- 
victed for takeing tobacco in any place. * * " 

IV. 1633. 1 April. "The price of corne, formerly restrained to 

6s the bushell, is nowe sett at liberty to be solde as men 

can agree." 
3 October. It is ordered, that maister carpenters, sawers, 

masons, clapboard-ryvers, brickelayerft * * * shall 
not take above 2s a day, findeing themselves dyett, and 
not above 14d a day if they have dyett found them, 
under penalty of Vs, both to giver and receaver, for every 
day that there is more given and receaved." * * ♦* The 
best sorte of labourers * * not above 18d a day if they 
dyett themselves, and not above 8d a day if they have 
dyett found them." ♦ * "The wages of inferior la- 
bourers shalbe refered to the constable and 2 others, as 
aforesaid. * * All workemen shall worke the whole 
day, allowing convenient tyme for foode and rest," * * 
" It is furthered ordered that noe person, howse houlder 
or other, shall spend his time idlely or unproffltably, 
under paine of such punishment as the Court shall 
thinke meete to infiicte. * * * " 
Nov. 5. "It is likewise ordered, that corne of the country 
shall pass att 6s the bushell till the nexte court." 
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Farther, it is agreed that noe man shall give his swine 
any come but suoh as, being viewed by 2 or 3 neighbors, 
shalbe judged unfltt for man's meate.'* 

V. 1634, March 1 " It is ordered, that Robert Coles, for drank- 

enes by him committed att Rocksbarg, shall be dis- 
franchised, weare aboute his necke, and soe to hange 
upon his outward garment, a D, made of redd cloath, 
and sett upon white; to contynue this for a yeare, and 
not to leave it of att any tyme when hee comes amongst 
company, under the penalty of XL.s for the first offence, 
and 5Z, the second, and after to be punished by the 
court as they thinke meete: also, hee is to weare the D 
outwards, and is enioyned to appeare att the nexte 
Generall Court, and to contynue there till the court be 
ended." Six other persons were fined and whipped for 
drunkenes the same day. 
April 1. " It is ordered that John Lee shall be whipt and 
ffined for calling Mr. Ludlowe false-hearted knave, and 
hard-heart knave, heavy-ffriend, etc." 

VI. 1635, 3 September. "Whereas Mr. Roger Williams, one of 

the elders of the church at Salem, hath broached and 
dyvulged dyvers new and dangerous opinions, against 
the authoritie of magistrates, as also writt lettrs of dif- 
amacon, both of the magistrates and churches here, and 
that before any conviccon, and yet mainetaineth the 
same without retraccon, it is therefore ordered, that 
the said Mr. Williams shall depte (depart) out of this ju- 
risdiccon within sixe weekes nowe nexte ensueing, which 
if hee neglect to pforme, it shalbe lawf uU for the Goav- 
ernor and two of the magistrates to send him to some 
place out of this jurisdiccon, not to returne any more 
without license from the court." 

VII. 1636. 6 September. " Elizabeth, the wife of Thomas Ap- 

legate, was censured to stand with her tongue in a cleft 
stick, for swearing, raileing, and reviling." 
8 September. " For explanation of an order of court, 
March 4th, 1634, against the buying and seling of tobacco, 
it is agreed, that it shalbee lawfull for any pson to buy 
or sell such tobacco by wholesale as shalbee transported 
to other parts out of this jurisdiction without incurring 
of any penalty." 
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^'Agreed, that the order of Court against building of 
dwelling houses above halfe a mile from the meeting 
house shall extend to all the townes in this jurisdiction." 

BEOOBDS OF THEl CITY OF BOSTON. 

1631 December 23. **Item: That there shalbe a little 

house built, and a sufficiently payled yard to lodge the 

cattell in of nights att PuUen poynt necke before the 

14th day of the next second moneth." 

^Item: That whosoever at any publique meeting shall 

fall into pryvate conference, to the hindring of the 

public businesses, shall forfeit for every such offence 

12d to be paid into the constables hand for publique 

use." 

**1635. The 30th of the 9th moneth (called November), 
1635." 

*'Imprymis: It is agreed that noe farther allotments 
(of land) shalbe granted unto any new comers, but such 
as may be likely to be received members of the con- 
gregation," 

**Item: That none shall sell their houses or allotments 
to any new comers, but with the consent and allowance 
of those that are appointed allotters." 

"Item: That none of the members of this congregation 

* * shall sue one another * * before ihat Mr.Henry 
Vane and the twoe elders * * * have had the hear- 
ing and and disyding of the cause if they cann." 

October 14. "Item: It is agreed that the said five men 

* * shall lay out at Muddy Byver a sufficient allot- 
ment for a farme for our teacher, Mr. John Cotton." 

1636. May 9. " It was ordered that noe townsmen shall 
entertain any strangers into theire houses for above 14 
dayes without leave. * * ." 

"Item: We finde that * * hath sould his house unto a 
stranger, contrary to the order, and therefore the sayle 
thereof to bee voyd, and the said * * to forfeit for his 
breaking thereof, XLs." Such fines very common. 

"Also * * Richard Fairebanok is chosen for our Hog 
Reeve, according to order of court." 

October 12. " Also it is agreed that not above o^e dwell- 
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in I? house shalbe bailt upon any one lott without the 
consent of the Townes overseers." 

The following will illustrate the descriptions of lands 
granted to the inhabitants of Boston. ''Mr. Wm. Dyar, 
twoe and for tie acres: bounded on the North with Mr. 
Glover, on the East with the Beach, on the South with 
Mr. Cole, and on the West with the highway." 

1642, October 26. ''It's Ordered that the highway already 
begun from widdow Tuthill's windmill to the fort 20 foot 
in breadth, shall be layd out by * * •" 

*' Kichard Lippencot is admitted Townsman.'' 

1647, March 31. " Martin Stebbin is forbidden and not 
allowed to brewe any more bear ( beer ) to sell, save only 
this week in beinge." 

" Isac Groose is not to sell any bear by the quart within 
dors any more." 

May 26, " Martin Stebbin is fined 20s for brewing bear to 
sell without order," " * * he is allowed to brewe bear 
at a peny a quart, and too quarts a penny * * * ." 

1649, September 2. "A. Becke is chosen to keep the Gowes 
this year, and is to rec: 2s per head." 

1651, March 10. OflBcers chosen; in part. "For Clerks of 
the Market, Mr. Davis and Peter Oliver, For Sealers of 
Laather, Wm. Courser and Robert Read * * ." 

September 24. '* S. Worden is Fined six shillings, eight 
pence, for entertaining a Forriner ignorantly * * ." 

"It is Ordered that if any Chimney be on fyre soe as to 
flame out of the Top thereof, the Partie in whose pos- 
session the Chimney is shall pay to the Treasure of the 
Towne for the Towne use, tenn shillings.'* 

1654, July 25. "Mr. John Floyd is hereby fined five shil- 
lings for Receveing Mrs. Pacey into his house as inmate. 
Mr. Farnham is fined five shillings for Receveing good- 
man Wales into his house as an inmate, Joseph Swett 
is admitted an inhabitant." What do such records as 
these mean? 

1657. "Mr. Tho. Broughton is fined five shillings for his 
chimney being on fire and fiaming outt." 

1658. " Itt is ordered that John Marshall goe through the 
towne to view whether every house is supplied with a 
ladder according to order of towne, and to return the 
pames of such as are defective. 
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" Whereas many careless persons carry fire from one hoase 
unto another in open fire pans or brands ends, by rea- 
son of which greatt damage may accrew to the towne; It 
is therefore ordered that no person shall have liberty to 
carry fire from one house to another, without a safe 
vessell to secure itt from the wind, upon the penalty of 
ten shillings to be paid by every party so fetching, and 
halfe so much by those that permitt them so to take fire." 

1660. ** Wm. Blantan is allowed to keepe a house of pub- 
lick intertainment, if the court please to consent, for 
this yeare." 

QUESTIONS. 

A. (1) AVbo determined what the salary of the minister should 
be? (2) Who determines now? (3) Is there any country 
in which the old custom prevails? (4) What did he 
want so much malt for? (5) What was meant by strong 
water? (6) How did they prevent its sale? (7) 
How was it determined what wages a man should 
have? (8) How now? (9) Which the better plan? (10) 
Did members of the Court (legislature) then have to at- 
tend its sessions? (11) How were men punished for 
offenses? (12) What do you think of the provision that 
no one could hire another for less than a year? What 
exception was made? (13) Can you see why the excep- 
tion? (14) Could men then travel where they pleased? 
(15) How did they punish their servants? (16) Could 
the Nebraska legislature say that a man might whip his 
hired man if he ran away? (17) Was the punishment of 
Phillip Ratcliff just? (18) Would he be punished now 
for the same offense? (19) Why did they not let men 
buy corn whenever they wished? (20) What can you say 
about Lucy Smith? (21) What did they do with drunk 
men? (22) What peculiar punishment do you find given 
in these laws? (23) Why did they punish Tho. Knower 
for threatening to appeal his case to England? (24) Did 
they approve of the use of tobacco? (25) Could a man 
be idle? (26) What rights had the colony over corn? 
(27) Why was Mr. Roger Williams banished? (28) 
Would you like to be banished from Nebraska for the 
same reason? (29) Name all the kinds of punishments 
they used. (30) Where did tl^ey have to build their 

18 
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dwelling houses? (31) What month did they call the 
9th month? (32) How do you explain the fact? (33) 
How did they try to settle disputes between neighbors? 

(34) Did strangers have an easy time in Massachusetts? 

(35) Name as many officers as you can. ^) What 
ones do we not have now? (37) How did men become 
townsmen? (38) What do you understand by towns- 
man? (39) What provisions did they make against 
fires? (40) In general do you find many things differ- 
ent then and now? 

B. (1). What differences do you notice between society in 
Virginia and Massachusetts? (2) What things are alike? 
(3) Are there as many differences as you had ejected 
to find? (4) Write an essay on the life of the two col- 
onies, and compare them with each other. (5) Which 
life was the better? 

PAPERS ON THE LABORATORY METHOD IN HISTORY. 

Two of the papers read at the section meeting of the 
Nebraska Teachers of History are included in this 
number. Others will be published in whole or in part 
later. The meetings at which these papers were read 
were marked by enthusiasm, and all present seemed to 
be intensely interested in the work. 

(A) FEOM THE STANDPOINT OP A HIGH SCHOOL TEAOHEB. 

MISS FRANCES PATTERSON. 

I have been endeavoring to use the source method as far as 
possible, but the hindrances have greatly contracted the limit. 
The method is not a regularly adopted one in our school. The 
opposition that might attend a new departure which savors of 
university ideas, the lack of proper material in the hands of 
the pupils, and the crowded programs of the pupils were 
some of the difficulties that presented themselves at the 
beginning. 

Our text is Barnes' General History. Recently the pupils 
have had access to two copies of Sheldon's General History. 
In our school library are single copies of the translations of 
the Iliad, the Odyssey^ Plutarch s Lives, and Short Stories from 
Herodotus, There is one set jt Grote, also a copy of the his- 
tory of Greece belonging to the Story of Nations' series. Qixe 
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copy of Labberton's Historical Atlas is the only source for 
map reference aside from tlie maps in tiie text. There are 
about eighty pupils studying history. It can be observed how 
inadequate is our supply of sources, and how completely we 
are confined to Barnes. 

The only thing that seemed possible under the circum* 
stances, was to attduipt the adaptation of the source method 
to our text. I decided to try the experiment, but not in so 
decided a way as to interfere too seriously with the regulated 
plan. I felt that I would have to be both patient and cautious 
and to look for meager results; for pupils not trained to 
searching and to thinking very deeply would be likely to be- 
come discouraged even with material collected for them; if 
they were compelled to search in different parts of their text 
for the material they might despair beyond the rallying point. 
To avoid these difficulties meant a thorough going over the 
text in order to be able to cite proper references. Again, I 
knew that to get much good out of the plan the pupils would 
have to copy daily a great many questions. They might rebel 
against this, especially if at first they were unable to work out 
the answers. And I knew if the results were to be such as to 
justify the undertaking, the answers should be written out. 
This would require constant insistence, since the plan was 
not a regularly adopted one with us, and the pupils would be 
inclined to think they could recite as well orally as with 
ready-prepared answers. I aimed at first to lead them una- 
wares into the method of study. We used a great many ques- 
tions from Sheldon, supplemented by some of my own, based 
directly on their text. They were not informed of the author- 
ship of the questions until they had begun to wonder about 
them. I did not covet being a plagiarist, but I thought it wise 
to conceal the source for a time. I hoped for the time when I 
could boldly read the questions from Sheldon, and it came, 
and the book is coming into such demand that one boy has 
authorized me to secureliim a copy. 

We spent the first five weeks of the school year on the older 
civilizations of the East, taking but a rapid glance at the points 
bearing directly upon succeeding history,and drilling consider- 
ably upon cause and effect in location, geography, and religion. 
The most pertinent questions from Sheldon, supplemented by 
some of my own, were given to the pupils and written answers 
caUe4 for, Written £^nswers were not made compulsorv, bui 
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such preparation of the lesson was urged. For awhile I de- 
p3nded more upon getting results from questioning the pupils 
in class, regarding reasons for the statements that they made. 
The aim was to keep constantly before them the fact that we 
wanted evidences for our own statements and for those of the 
authors. Special papers were prepared at this point on sub- 
jects suggested in Sheldon^s manual. These were of necessity 
very imperfect, but were made to serve a good purpose. They 
were read in class, and criticised by the pupils as to the 
originality of the opinions expressed and statements made. 
The pupils were questioned during their reading as to the 
proofs for various assertions. The aim thus far had been to 
arouse interest, to get the pupils to thinking, to lead them to 
see what history is, how it is made, and how it should be 
studied. Preparation for more thorough work in Grecian his- 
tory was sought. 

By the time we were ready for the Grecian period I felt 
we were able to do considerable source work. I was satisfied 
that the only real difficulty was the lack of material in the 
hands of the pupils. We made mineograph copies of some 
of the extracts in Sheldon on Heroic Greece; references in 
Barnes were cited, and Sheldon's questions given in full. The 
discussions soon became interesting. The ground covered in 
lesson assignment was never covered in recitation. After the 
discussion of the questions was completed, an outline on the 
period was prepared and discussed, then a narrative written. 
Several of the most original papers were long, showing that 
the writers had collected facts and formed opinions. Many 
proofs were embodied in their discussions. 

The Spartan and Athenian constitutions have been studied 
very much m the same way, except that no mimeograph copies 
have been used. The material in Sheldon has been read from 
once to twice to the classes, the pupils being urged to take 
notes. The tables of the different constitutions were placed 
upon the board, the pupils making copies in ink. 

There has been considerable interest manifested in the 
study of the Athenian constitution in particular. The pupils 
realize the fact that the important study of Athens before the 
Persian wars is that of the constitution, and that Barnes does 
not treat this subject in such a way as to impress this truth 
upon the pupil, 
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At first there was some manifestation of unwillingness to 
copy qaestions and write answers, but never to my knowledge, 
any strong opposition. There have been and are still some in- 
dividuals who are failures, but the per cent of good work is 
much higher than last year while following the topical method. 
Individual complaints have been but few and not serious. 
One girl was not satisfied with the rapid glance at Persia, 
realizing that there were a great many details in her text to 
which we gave no attention. She was reconciled with the 
promise that she would meet with the Persians again in the 
study of thd Greeks. Some felt that the questions were too 
difficult, and that they could not find answers. They were not 
used to digging for answers except in Algebra. Some again 
'complained of lack of time. These complaints are seldom 
made now. There is willing preparation. Attention on part 
of nearly all is very good. The pupils think, and enter into 
some sharp contests. I find the method an excellent memory 
drill. To myself the work despite the hindrances is 
delightful. 

I believe most satisfactory results may be secured with 
Sheldon's text without the use of other references. I had al- 
most said the teacher who has this text in the hands of her 
pupils and who is not supplied with other references is fortu- 
nate; for then she cannot make the mistake of neglecting the 
more important text work for the outside study. Sheldon's 
book can be adapted to the material in Barnes' History, and 
better results obtained than by using Barnes alone, and fol- 
lowing the topics as given in the book. 

I am a more ardent supporter of the source method since 
trying it, even in my very imperfect way. I c»n see, I think* 
more clearly, however, how the method can i^rove a failure 
sometimes. Great emphases must be placed upon the class 
discussions, and the teacher must study the art of questioning- 
She must have faith in the method and be willing to study to 
increase her own knowledge. 

(b) prom the standpoint op the high school peinoipal. 

a. h. watebhodsg. 

When my attention was first called to this method, I re- 
garded the method as highly chimerical — a method evolved by 
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some college professor with plenty of time and ambition to 
coax fame through novelty. I am glad at this time to confess 
to at least one mii^take in my life. My short experience has 
demonstrated to me that all the practical knowledge in teach- 
ing is not foand in public school superintendents and high 
school principals. 

My experience further shows that the school men of the 
state are deeply indebted to Professors Fling and Caldwell for 
their persistent insistence upon the right methods of teaching, 
and more deeply still for their practical way of reaching and 
helping all the teachers of the state in this work\)y means of 
their articles in the North- Western Jouenal of Eddoation. 

If I state my past objections to the method, I feel that they^ 
may coincide with those of some other *^ doubting Thomas/* 
and consequently put me in such close touch with him that 
I may be slightly instrumental in removing his doubt, I was 
told by those who scented a history teaching revolution from 
afar, and who had books to sell, the chief merit of which was 
that they were published to sell, that the source study method 
could not be at all successful without the aid of a large refer- 
ence library. I believed; for one easily believes when disbe- 
lieving upsets a hobby and requires a readjustment of theories 
and harder work in conforming to more difficult though better 
methods. Perhaps another reason why I so easily believed* 
this objection to the method was the fact that I failed to ex- 
amine into it with any other object than finding objections to 
it. And I have almost courage enough to assert that I am not 
the only man in the state who has thus examined into its 
merits. My second objection has been hinted at before — I 
thought it a fad. And in saying this I do not confess un- 
mitigated wrong, for if conservatism is not carried too far it is 
a good thing to practice. It is well, without question, to fail 
to adopt, for a time, an excellent thing rather than be too pro- 
gressive in the adoption of new things, whose merits are not 
yet shown in practical results. I have been in process of con- 
version for some time, and, with a changed object, studied 
more carefully the method. At the beginning of the present 
school year, the board of education was asked to permit the 
use of the method in our high school. The request was 
granted, and from my own standpoint I can see in general 
repnits and influences a great improvement. 
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There is one great drawback to the method. It is a sort of 
edacational quicksand, in which, if you once step, you will 
stick to the end of your teaching days. There is no such 
thing as getting back to the too common memory work of the 
old narrative teaching. Another drawback is the fact that when 
once in one is bound to go deeper and deeper, and do his best 
to the contrary, he cannot help but feel, that he knows less 
and less about history, and actually wants to learn more and 
more. What is the effect on the school as a whole, is a perti- 
nent question, the answer to which will be beneficial to those 
who are using the method as an exchange of experiences and 
to those who are seriously thinking of adopting it as an aid in 
forming a decision. The question is difficult to answer. In a 
certain home there is a general air of culture. Asked to go 
into details to sustain the assertion one is unable to give them. 
But the home has been visited and the culture is felt and he 
knows it. So, in the school where the source study method is 
taught, there is a general beneficial result. It is impossible 
for me to particularize; but being in the same school for two 
years, in each of which a different method was used, I am 
able to feel rather than see the beneficial results upon the 
school. This knowledge is no doubt given partly by observing 
pupils of the school outside of history classes and noting 
their interest in the discussions and their facially expressed 
admiration when conclusive proof of a controverted point is 
aptly cited, and by further hearing such a regretful expression 
as: ^'I wish we had had this method last year." 

There is manifest to the teacher through a sort of instinct, 
if there is such a thing in a teacher, a growth in truthfulness 
and honesty — a tendency away from reckless assertion and weak 
credulity— a tendency toward making a part of one's belief 
and life only such statements whose basis of truth is planted 
firmly in an unquestioned source. The general spread of this 
tendency will, I fear, when thoroughly realized in some com- 
munities serve as an objection to the method, for it will se- 
riously affect the industries of at least two classes of people 
— the Mother Grundys and the scandal mongers. 

The effect on the pupil's work is excellent. If I were to say 
that every individual in a class of sixty is doing satisfactory 
work, I would either be the envied of all my brothers as an 
apostle in an educational Utopia, or silently condemned as a 
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conscienceless fabricator; bat as compared with individual 
results under the old method the improvement is very marked. 
The cause, to me, is this: under the old method of teaching, 
the ordinary assignment covers so limited an amount that the 
art of the narrator has shorn the pupil of the opportunity for 
the exercise of reason, judgment, and discrimination. Under 
the new, his only safety is in the exercise of these, and there 
comes to him the consciousness of newly acquired powers, and 
the pleasure consequent upon the realization of this in nine 
cases out of ten makes a new boy or girl out of the pupil. 

The question as to the acquisition of knowledge may be 
pertinently asked. If length and breadth and shallowness of 
knowledge in history, and a charming uncertainty in the pos- 
session of it are aimed at, the source study method is not to be 
commended; but, if depth, rather than length and breadth, in 
the knowledge and a confident possession of historical truths, 
and the power to draw historical conclusions are aimed at, 
then the method is to be commended. 

I believe that a fourth rate pupil taking work under this 
method is able to rise and make a more satisfactory recitation 
in history, either upon the lesson under consideration or in 
review, than a first rate pupil could do under the old. 

I may be charged by the ultra conservative with possessing 
the zeal of a new convert, but in the language of my pupils 
when some of their statements are questioned^ *'I can prove 
every word I sa^," 



CHAPTER VII 



A STUDY OF THE EAULY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE COL- 
ONIES — A PAPER ON LABORATORY METHOD IN^ 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It is much more difficult to find extracts to illus- 
trate the life of the people of Pennsplvania and New 
York than it is for the New England states or for the 
South. Perhaps it may be that their life was more 
humdrum, and that the questions which they dis- 
cussed pertained in a greater degree to the details of 
trade and material interests, and less to the life of the 
people. If so, while the extracts may not be so at- 
tractive, it may be that they will be just as valuable in 
characterizing the conditions of the time. 

L Extracts from the Charters of Pennsylvania. 

XXVII die Janry, 1682. Charles this Second, bt the 
Grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, etc. To all to whome these 
presents shall come Greeting. Whereas oar Trustie 
and well beloved Subject, William Penn, Esquire, * * 
oat of a commendable desire to enlarge our English 
Empire, and promote such asef all comodities as may bee 
of benefltt to as and our Dominions, as also to reduce 
the Savage Nations by gentle and just manners to the 
love of civill Societio and Christian Religion'' is granted 
certain lands in America to which to transport " an am- 
ple colonie." *'Know Yee therefore, that wee reposing 
special trast "*" * in the fidelities, wisdome, [and] Jus- 
tice * * * of the said William Penn, for us, our 
heires and successors, doe grant free, fall, and absolute 
power, by vertae of these presents to him and his heirs 
* * * to ordeyne, make, enact and * * publish any 
Lawes whatsoever, for the raising of money for the pub- 
lic use of the said province, or for any other end appar- 
teyning either unto the publick state peace, or safety of 
the said Countrey, or unto the private utility of pertioa- 
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lar persons, * * by and with the advice, assent, and 
approbacon of the freemen of the said countrey, or the 
greater parte of them, or of their Delegates or Deputies, 
whom for the Enacting of the said Lawes, when, and as 
often as need shall require." 
(L Extracts from agreement between Penn and the emigrants 
to Pennsylvania. 

''Twelfthly. And forasmuch as it is usual with the planters 
to overreach the poor natives * * in Trade, by goods 
not being good of the kind, or debased with mixtures, 
* * it is agreed whatever is sold to the Indians * * * 
shall be sold in market place, and there to suffer the 
test, whether good or bad * * .** 

"Fourteenthly. That all differences between the Planters 
and the natives shall also be ended by Twelve men, that 
is, by Six planters and Six natives * * ." 

** Eighteenthly. That in clearing the ground care be taken 
to leave One acre of trees for every five acres cleared, 
especially to preserve oak and mulberries, for silk and 
shipping.', 

"Twentiethly. That no person leave the province without 
publication being made thereof in the market place, 
three weeks before, and a certificate from some Justice 
of the peace, of his clearness with his neighbors and 
those he has dealt withal, so far as an assurance can be 
attained and given * * ." 
IIL Extracts from " The Frame of Government," 1682. 

'* But this is not all, he (the apostle Paul) opens and car- 
ries the matter of government a little further: 'Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers for there is 
no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained 
of God; * * *. For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to Evil.' " * * •* This settles the divine right 
of government beyond exception, and that for two ends; 
flrst,to terrify evil-doers; secondly, to chose who do well; 
which gives government a life beyond corruption, and 
makes it as durable in the world as good men shall be." 
« * * «» For particular frames and models, (of govern- 
ment), it will become to say little; * * I do not find a 
model in the world that time, place, and some singular 
emergencies have not necessarily altered; nor is it easy 
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to frame a civil government that shall serve all places 
alike. * * * Governments, like clocks, go from the 
motion men give them, and as governments are made 
and moved by men, so by them they are rained too. 
Wherefore governments rather depend upon men than 
men apon governments. Let men be good, and the gov- 
ernment cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will care it. 
But if men be bad, let the government be never so good, 
they Y^ill endeavour to warp and spoil to their turn." 

Sections: "Second. That the freemen of the province 
shall, on twentieth day of the twelfth month, * * * 
meet and choose oat of themselves seventy-two persons 
of most note for their wisdom, virtue and ability," who 
shall constitute the " Provincial Council." 

"Twelfth. That the governor and Provincial Council shall 
erect and order all publick schools, and encourage and 
reward the authors of useful sciences and laudable in- 
ventions in the said province.*' 

rV. Extracts from the "Journal of the Council of Pensil'^ 
vania." 

" Att a councell held att Philadelphia the 10th of the first 

Month (March), 1682-3." 

This is the first day's meeting, and the resolutions 
cited below begin the legislative action of the great 
state of Pennsylvania. The names of those present 
are first given; then follows: 

" The Governor ordered that one speak at a time, standing 
up, wth (with) his face to the chair." 

" A debate being about the balloting box, the question was 
putt whether the Ballot should be used in all cases? 
Past in ye negative." 

"The Question being putt. whether they would have the 
ballot in all personall matters? resolved in the affirm- 
ative." 

"The question being putt whether all Bills should be past 

into the Laws by Vote, resolved in the affirmative." 
At a Councill held the 2d day of the 3rd Mo., 1683. 

" The disorder in publick houses being oomplayned of, it 
was proposed by the Govr. all that are of opinion that 
two psons should be assistants to two Justices of ye 
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Peace, to see good Orders kept, say yee. Past in ye 
affirmative." 

"9thof ye4th Mo., 1683. * * * The Go vr. put ye Ques- 
tion whether a Solemn Proclamation might not be Con- 
venient to goe a long with ye Laws Concerning Ordi- 
narys Keeping unseasonable Houres and selling of Rum." 

**That 'tis thought fit the care of Magistrates, that due 
provision be made for the Sustenance of the People, and 
though our Provisions are but small, yett that there may 
be care taken every one may partake." 1st, 6th Month. 

"The Govr. proposes a Law to be drawn, That Servants 
which run away should serve five days for every day's 
absence after ye time of their Servitude, and pay the 
costs and Damages, the Master shall susteine by their 
absence." 8th, 7th Mo. 

•'The Govr. proposeth what to doe wth Anto. Weston: As 
many as would have him whypt, say yee. Passed in 
the affirmative." 16th, 11th Month. 

At a councill held at Philadelphia ye 17th of ye 11th 
month, 1683. 

"A Law proposed to Encourage making of Linen Cloth." 

•'A Law proposed for two Sorts of deaths only, for Winter 
and Summer Wear." 

'•A Law proposed for young Men's Marrieing at such an 
age." 

"A Law proposed for Makeing of Severall sorts of Books 
for the use of Persons in this Province." 

'•Proposed that care be Taken about the Learning and In- 
struction of Youth, to Witt: a Scool of Arts and Siences." 

•'At Philadelphia, 1683. Post Meridiem." 

"Margarit Matson's Indictment was read, and she pleads 
not Guilty, and will be tryed by the Countrey." * * 

"Henry Drystreet attested, saith he was tould 20 years 
agoe, that the prisoner at the Barr was a witch, and that 
severall Cows were bewitcht by her; **.»'** 
••Margaret Mattson saith that she Valines not Dry- 
street's Evidence." * * **The jury went forth, and 
upon their Return Brought her in Guilty of haveing the 
Comon fame of a witch, but not guilty in manner and 
forme as Shee stands Indicted. * * * Neels Mattson 
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* * * enters into a Recognizance of fifty pounds * * 
for the good beliavior of Margaret Matson for six 
months." 
"At a Council held at Philadelphia ye 12th, 4th Mo, 1634." 
"The Presidents being Membr of Councill, and appointed 
a Committee to Inspect the Virginia Laws, and to pre- 
pare such things out of them as may be Use full for this 
Province, against the next Genall Assembly." 
** John Jones Acquaints the Councill that one Russell har- 
bours his Negroes, and therefore begs some redress." 
1684, 25th, 5th Mo. 

"31st, 1st ^lo., 1635. Put to the Question, whether those 
two sheriff 's which have not made theire returnes should 
be fined or not for Neglect of Duty, and whether tenn 
pounds fine should not be Layd upon each." Carried. 

"The Petition of ye Inhabitants of ye Centre of Philadel- 
phia, Requesting ye fayr (fair) to be kept there. An- 
swered the next fayr will be granted to be kept at ye cen- 
ter." 7th, 2nd Mo., 1688. 

In 1688 when word came to Philadelphia that Wil- 
liam and Mary had become rulers of England instead 
of James II., quite a debate arose in the Council in re- 
gard to proclaiming them king and queen. A couple 
of extracts will show the spirit. 

'*Mr. Markham said: How the King came in. We are not 
to dispute; There is nobody here to question How King 
William came to the Crowne. No man doubts but that 
he hath it: The Govr himself doth not question it. If 
so, why may it not be safe for us to yield all due obedi- 
ence to him * *". 

"Griffith Jones. I know not why we should be more 
forward than our Neighbors. There are two Pravinces 
that have not. It is sufficient for us to Proclayme him 
when we have Orders for the doing it. But if we should 
do it before, certainly We may run ourselves into danger; 
And for my part I think, That if anything be done about 
Declaring it, It is no less to me than Proclaymeing him. 
It is our part, and enough, for us to obey the King's au- 
thority when we have it," 
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" Att a Council held att Philadelphia Die Mercury,- 9 
Febry, 1697-8." The following letter was read from Wil- 
liam Pen n who was in England at the time. '* London 
5th 7 M. 1697. Friends, the Accusaons of one sort, and 
the reports of another that are come from England, agt 
your government, not only tend to or (our) ruin, but dis- 
grace. That you wink at Scotch trade and a Dutch one 
too. Receiving European goods from the latter, as well as 
suffering yors, against the Law and English interests, to 
goe to the other; Also that you doe not onlie wink att 
but Imbrace pirats, Shipps and men. * * * * The 
Reports are * * that there is no place more overrun 
with wickedness, Sins so very Scandalous, openly 
Comitted in defiance of Law and Virtue: facts so foul, I 
am forbid by Comon modesty to relate ym (them), I do 
yrfore (therefore) * * charge you * * to issue 
forth some act * * * to suppress forbidden trade and 
piracy, and also the growth of vice and Loosness, till 
some severer Laws be made agt them; And I do hereby 
charge that no Licence be granted to any to keep pub- 
lick houses, that do not give great securitie to keep Civil 
houses, * * * In order to prevent such acts of the 
Lewdness and Idlness as are too often seen in such 
places; * ♦ * , Let neither base gain nor a byast 
affection make you partial in these Cases, but for my 
sake, your own sakes, and above all for God's sake. Let 
not the poor province Longer suffer under such grievous 
and offensive Imputations; and will oblige him that loves' 
you, prays for you, and prays to be with you, and is with 
true Love your real friend and affectionate proprietary, 
Wm. Penn," 10th Febry, 1697-98. "The committee having 
perused * * the proprietor's letter * * »» answers. 

" First: As to the Scotch & dutch trade, we are not privie 
yrto (thereto) nor any of us conorned therein. * * *." 
"Secondly: As to Imbracing of pirats &o. Wee know of 

none that has been entertained here, unless * * And 

as to pirats' shipps wee know of none Harboured * * 

here, much Less encouraged by the Gov. or people, who 

* * are generally sober & industrious & never ad. 

yanced yr (their) estates by forbiddei^ trade, piracie, or 
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other ill ways, notwithstanding what is suggested by or 
enemies to the contrary." 

"As to the growth of vice, Wee cannot but owne as this 
place hath grown more populous * '*' Loossnes & vice 
Hath also crept in, which wee lament * * *.'* 

**As to Ordinaries, Wee are of opinion that there are too 
many in this government, especiallie in philadelphiai 
which is one great cause of the growth of vice, & makes 
the same more difficult to be supprest & keept under.'* 

" 25th f f ebry, 1707. • A Petition from Wm Righton " con- 
cerning " Teney, a Negroe Slave * * * ♦ lately con- 
demned to Death for Burglary"; "But as it will be 
of very great damage to the petitioners should their said 
slaves be taken * * therefore they humbly pray that 
* * the lives of their slaves be spared * * and that 
they be allowed to inflict on them such Corporal Pun- 
ishment as may be requisite, for a Terror to others of 
their colour." * * which was granted in the following 
manner. " They shall be led from the market place, up 
ye Second Street, & down thro' the front street to ye 
Bridge, with their armes extended & tied to a pole across 
their Necks, a Cart going before them, and they shall be 
severely Whipt all the way as they pass, upon the bare 
back and shoulders; this punishment shall be repeated 
for 3 market days successively; in the mean time they 
shall lie in Irons, in the prison, at the Owners charge," 
until they can be removed &c. 

QUESTIONS. 

(1) Object of Penn in getting Pennsylvania as given in 
the charter. Is this the best evidence? (2) What powers 
did Penn have in Pennsylvania? (3) What part did 
people have in law-making? (4) What plans had Penn 
in regard to the Indians? (5) Why did he waut tr«es 
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left? (6) What importance to us in this? (7) Why did 
a person have to give three weeks notice if he were 
going to leave the province? (8) Would such a law be 
best now? (9) Where did Penn believe authority in 
government came from? (10) Do we agree with him? 

(11) Was he right in regard to good and bad governments? 

(12) When did the year begin in these extracts? (13) 
Why did they make a difference in the use of the ballot? 

(14) Did they use the ballot in England at that time? 

(15) Were the people inclined to socialism? (16) How 
about the legislation on personal rights compared with 
New England's legislation? (18) Was the servant law 
just? (18) What punishments do you find? (19) Did they 
seem to care for education? (20) What laws do you find 
that would not be made now? (21) Did they believe in 
witchcraft? (22) What was the "fayr"? (23) Why did 
they hesitate to acknowledge William and Mary? (24) 
What rumors had Penn from America? (25) What an- 
swer is given? (26) Was piracy common then? (27) 
What conclusions do you draw from the punishment of 
the negroes? 



THE LABORATORY METHOD IN HISTOBY FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

MISS VILLA B. SHIPPEY, OMAHA. 

The demand upon the high school teacher of to-day is two- 
fold: that he impart to his pupils a general knowledge of the 
leading facts of history — how the several races and peoples 
have performed their part in making our modern civilization;, 
that he cultivate in them ability to think independently, to 
judge accurately cause and effect, to discriminate as to the 
true and false, and to weigh matters of importance in social 
and political issues — in short, that he develop in them power 
to make use of the knowledge acquired. The 'demands should 
be alike for the college aspirant and for the great army of 
young people who are denied perhaps even a full high school 
course. 

Great responsibility thus rests on the instructors in his- 
tory. Are we wrong in saying that it is the most difficult 
subject in the whole curriculum, that mistakes aire more sq- 
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rious, that it actually reqaires a greater breadth of onltare 
than any other? Is it not, then, true that the teacher is the 
prime factor, that intelligence, earnestness, enthusiasm from 
a genuine love of the work, and a definite comprehension of 
the ends to be gained, are essential — that the teacher should 
be always^ student? One superintendent once said in an 
earnest talk that a teacher generally gets what she expects. I 
want to add that he gets what he gives. Will the ideal teacher 
and his pupils be content to read and compare the results of 
the investigations of even the ablest historians, when the ma- 
terials from which their deductions were drawn are within the 
reach of all? No more than the student of any other science 
will be satisfied with the descriptions of apparatus and ac- 
counts of results achieved by experts. A live teacher will 
acquaint himself with the sources of history, with the people 
who are the subject of his thought, their environments and 
their products (their monuments, their art, and their litera- 
ture). According to their ability he may lead his pupils into 
the same work. Such a contact with the genuine sources 
stimulates them to seek secondary authorities. It gives them 
a live interest in real things, leads them to think, to reason, to 
discriminate as to what is true and vital, disciplines the mind 
and develops character. For this reason alone it should re- 
ceive favorable consideration in the high schooL 

Does it meet the other demand, the acquisition of knowledge?^ 

It is true that pupils have not so much to forget as by other 
methods, but what they do acquire is their own, and they are 
able to use it in the accumulation of more. 

In the study of a people, they will have acquired a knowl- 
edge of their customs, the details and development of their in- 
stitutions, much of how they thought and strove through all 
the periods of their history, and the results of all. 

In a four years' course many high schools are giving a year 
to the history of Greece and Rome, a half a year each to Eng- 
lish, French, and Mediaeval history, and a year to American 
history and civics. Small collections of sources are made for 
each of these subjects and may be obtained at moderate cost 
whenever those of the text are insufficient. 

High school pupils are not mature enough to select their 
own sources; therefore this work must be done by the teacher 
with a care to give them only such as they can use, but with 

19 
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the knowledge that they are but bits of an inexhaustible store^ 
Mrs. Barnes covers sufficient ground; but I find that addi- 
tional evidence from the sources enlivens and gives zest to the 
every-day work. As yet we have the method approved for 
Greece and Rome; but it seems to me that all the reasons for 
using the sources in the study of Greece and Rome will apply 
rourloid to modern nistory. The nearer we approach our own 
' time, the more abundant and accessible is the materiaL 

If only one subject can be taught by this method in the high 
school, it should be American history; if two, then English his- 
tory, and so on; but why not all? 

The objections urged are lack of material, the labor to the 
teacher, and the immaturity of the pupil. None of these objec- 
tions are made by people who have entered upon the work. 
The best teachers of history by other methods have met these 
same difficulties with less means of overcoming them. All we 
ask of a conscientious teacher of history is that he investigate 
the subject, make himself acquainted with what others are 
doing, and apply the principles of education to the last subject 
to be reached by them. 

To such a teacher we want to recommend Barnes' Historical 
Studies, just published by Heath & Co., for its excellent pre- 
sentation of this method, as well as for the references to 
source materiaL 

Soule photographs of the ruins and monuments of history, 
which may be procured in blue print at one cent each. 

Outline maps for use in recitation. The illustration of the 
note-book, with maps and pictures, either original drawings 
or selected pictures, and the collection of pictures from papers 
and magazines. 

I have been asked to report on the success of the work 
in high schools. From letters received from enthusiastic 
teachers in the state, I judge that they think it the only true 
method. My actual observation is confined to my own work, 
of which I may not be the best judge, but I will say that I 
could not conscientiously employ any other method. 

I think I have been met with every objection that can be 
urged to it, and my faith in it is stronger than ever as the 
only scientific method. 

It is taking history out of the insignificant place that it has 
had, and is making it a subject of highest importance on ac- 
count of its educational value. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA. OUT- 
LINES — TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

End of First Period. 

In a general way it may be said that the first period 
of American history ended with the close of the 
French and Indian war in 1763. The continent at 
that time was divided between the English, who held 
all of North America east of the Mississippi river, and 
the Spanish, who claimed the rest of the continent. 
During this period, from 1600 to 1763, the colonies 
had been founded and their character determined. 
Some of their social and political characteristics have 
been illustrated by extracts from the laws and other 
documents of the three typical colonies of Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. It is not claimed 
that the extracts given are sufficient in themselves to 
give an adequate conception of the entire life of the 
people, but it is believed that the«e extracts will help 
to make our knowledge more concrete, and at the same 
time will give many a pupil an idea of the meaning of 
a '* source " in a more understandable way than any 
mere description could possibly do. 

Tendencies. 

A few of the more important characteristics have 
been discussed in brief. These main ideas may be 
said to include the tendency towards democracy, and 
the dual movement towards union and particularism 
at the same time, if we may conceive of such a paradox. 
At least it is true that these two forces were found side 
by side, and certain faotors were intensifying one, 
while other factors were strengthening the other force. 
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These three tendencies, (1) towards democracy, (2) 
towards union, and (3) towards localism, are among 
the most powerful forces with which we shall have to 
deal in our study of the next period — the Kevolution- 
ary Period. 

Uses of Word Revolution. — The First Real American. 

The American Revolution, to be fully understood, 
must be looked at from various points of view. In the 
first place and in the most comprehensive conception, 
it includes the years from 1763 to 1815, for it was 
during these years that the ** provincial" spirit was be- 
ing transformed into the **American" spirit. To be 
sure, at the beginning of this period the colonists had 
already under the new environal forces varied somewhat 
from the European types. They were, as we have al- 
ready seen, more democratic, less controlled by tradi- 
tion, perhaps more self reliant, aggressive, and individ- 
ualistic; however, when all has been said, they were 
yet only modified Europeans. Their ideas and stand- 
ards were set on the other side the sea. There was not 
a new people yet formed. The characteristics of the 
colonists were only variations of those of their Euro- 
pean contemporaries. The Virginia gentleman was 
only a modified English landlord. The Puritan of New 
England was not essentially different in his way of 
looking at things from his brother Puritan in Scotland 
or England. By 1815 this was all changed; at least, 
changed to such an extent that the whole tone of life 
had taken on a new coloring. The American was born. 
Relationships to Europe were incidental, not funda- 
mental. The standards of judgments were not bor- 
rowed; they were created. The American had a self- 
confidence, and a self-consciousness which amounted 
almost to egotism. To be sure, this new born national 
life was immature, and on the whole resented criticism ; 
yet the forces which were guiding development came 
from within, and were not dependent on foreign rela- 
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tionships. In general, then, we may say that in this 
broad sense the American Revolution meant the forma- 
tion of a new type of man, a new race, a new civiliza- 
tion, based, of course, on the past, but differing from 
any then in existence. This new American life first 
became conscious of itself in the struggles of the War 
of 1812, and the events which led up to it; the Euro- 
pean first knew that a new *' great power" was to be 
counted with in this same struggle. We see, then, that 
in this fundamental conception the War of 1812 was 
in truth the second war of independence. It emanci- 
pated the American from European tutelage; it gave 
him self-respect and respect abroad. The colonists in 
1763 had parted so far from their European traditions 
that they could not remain in touch with the mother 
country; yet it was not till a new generation, born 
and bred on independent soil, came to the helm of state 
and society, that the separation was complete, and the 
conditions would allow this new nation to work out its 
own destiny. America then did not become free in 
1776, or in 1783; the real American did not exist in 
1776, or in 1787; he is a conscious being only in 1815* 
It is to be noted that the true American is first con- 
scious of himself in the West. He is "typed" in Clay, 
Jackson, Porter, Lowndes, and Calhoun, rather than in 
Hamilton, Madison, or even Washington, JeflPerson, or 
Adams. 

The Revolutionary War. 

In a narrower sense the American Kevolution may 
mean the years of physical contest, the years 1775- 
1783. The one essential element here contended for was 
political rights. First, as part of the British state, and 
when these rights could not be obtained thus, then as 
a separate state. There was no conscious revolt against 
the form of government. George III. and monarchy 
were not objected to; the House of Lords and aristoc- 
racy were not an issue at stake. Their rights as Eng- 
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lishmen, as they understood these rights, under these 
forms, was all they contended for at first. The idea 
that the inability to secure a redress of grievances was 
connected in some way with the form of government 
grew with the contest, but it was not the primary rea- 
son for the establishment of republican forms. The 
real reason is found in the fact that such forms already 
existed in the colonial institutions, and when thay 
threw ofif the overlordship of the mother country they 
had nothing left organically except republican forms. 
They, therefore, naturally passed from the one to the 
other. Thus the fact was first consciously felt, and 
the theory of republicanism followed as a matter of 
course. It should then be noticed that practically the 
only immediate change produced by the struggle of the 
years 1775-83 was to take the headship from Eng- 
land, the king, and Parliament, and transfer it to Amer- 
ica and the people. The change in political doctrines 
came as a result, rather than as a cause. Society, local 
government, institutions, whether class, religious, or 
political, were scarcely modified at all during these 
years. The standards which dominated were European 
rather than American at the close as at the beginning 
of the period. Political independence was gained, and 
thus the foundation laid upon which a new national 
life could be built in course of time. We see, then, that 
the Revolution may be said to mean either the political 
change in headship, or the deeper movement which 
ended only with the production of a new nationality — a 
new people. 

OUTLINE OF CAUSES OF AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

A* Character op People. 

L Independent. 

(1) Object to superior power, 125, 137. 

(2) Independent states, 125, 126. 

^3) Bound by natural affection only, 126. 
II. Republicans. 

(1) Are great Kepublicans in Pennsylvania, 125, 

(2) Love independence, 126-27, 136. 

B, Administrative Measures. 
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I. Writs of assistance, 133. 

(1) Made any one by its nse a tyrant, 133. 

(2) Violated English liberty, 133. 

(3) Used to seoure revenge, 133. 

O, Legislative Measubes. 

I. Industrial. 

(1) Slitting mills to make nails prohibited, 127. 

(2) Wool and woollen manufactures forbidden, 131-32. 

(3) Making hats forbidden, 132. 

II. Commercial. 

(1) Trade to some parts of the world prohibited, 126. 

(2) Navigation laws; excluded all but English ships, 

13L 

(3) Certain articles sold only in England, 131. 

III. Taxation. 

(i) The Stamp Act, 134 ; March 22, 1765, 190. 

(a) A tax on all parchments, papers, etc., written or 
printed, sixpence, etc., 134; on newspapers, 
halfpenny to one shilling, 134-35; on adver- 
tisements, etc., two shillings, 135. 

(&] Resistance to it in Parliament, Barre's speech; 
" Sons of Liberty," 135. 

(c) Opposition by colonists, reasons; not repre- 
sented in Commons — hence not taxed, J. Otis, 
136; same rights as Englishmen in England, S. 
Adams, 136; taxed only by Provincial Assem- 
blies, P. Henry, 136. 

{d) Stamp Act congress; union increased, 136-37. 

(e) Stamps destroyed, 137; stamp officers mobbed, 
etc., 137. 

(/) Repeal; rejoicing, 137-38; repeal, 1766, 190. 

(2) Tax on glass, paper, printers' colors, tea, etc., 139. 
(a) This met by non-importation agreements; en- 
forced by a " boycott," 140. 

(3) Tea duty, 142; date, 1770, 190. 
(a) Returned, wasted, etc., 142. 

(5) Destroyed at Boston, 142-43; the town-meeting- 

Indians, 142-43; date, 1773, 191. 

D. Military. 

L Troops sent to Boston, 140; arrive, 1768, 190. 
II. The Boston massacre, 140-42; date, 1770, 190. 

(1) Citizens murdered, 142. 

(2) America to be preserved from weak and wicked 

monarchs, tyrannical ministers, 142. 

E, Coercive Legislation. 

L The Boston Port Bill, 144; date 1774. 191. 

(1) Boston harbor closed, 144-145. 

(2) Reply by the colonies, 145. 

(a) Starvation to force payment for tea, 145. 

(6) Intended for other colonies as well, 145, 

(c) Stand firm in Boston, other colonies aid; unlon^ 
145. 
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(d) Washinflrton and Virginia— send aid — union 
necessary to defeat pernicioas designs of 
English government; Congress suggested; 
cease importing negroes, 145-146. 
IL Transfer of General Court to Salem, 146. 

(1) Struggle over appointing delegates to a oongresst 

146. 

(2) John Adams and the journey to Philadelphia to 

First American Congress, 146. 
(a) Expresses belief that all America will aid Mass., 

147. 
(6) Acts of this congress, 147. 

F. Genebal Conolusions. 

L Different character of English and American people 

made it impossible for them to understand one 

another. 

IL England claimed that Parliament had the right to 

make laws for all Englishmen wherever they lived; 

Americans claimed they had their own legislature 

and only a common king. 

IIL Measures of England tended to open the eyes of 

Americans to these facts. 
IV. Common dangers produced union. 

OBITICISMS OF THE METHOD. 

Advantages of Sheldon-Barnes Book. 

One of the objections frequently urged against the 
Sheldon-Barnes book is that it does not give facts 
enough. I have prepared the above outline to show 
the points that are presented in the extracts given or 
comments made by the author. It is true that there 
are some serious omissions from the standpoint of the 
specialist in history, but if a comparison shall be made 
with the standard common school histories it will be 
found, I think, that this analysis covers practically 
every point found in the narrative histories. I have 
taken the pains to compare it with two common school 
histories, one of them among the best of its class, 
and it gives nothing directly in regard to the character 
of the people while the other topics are identicaL In 
regard to the amount of information on each topic, the 
two authors vary; in some cases there is a little more 
matter in one, and the reverse on another topic. Every 
criticism in regard to omissions wh'^^^^ ' rrmde on 
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one of the boots may be duplicated in regard to the 
other. At this point comes the true comparison. 
In the narrative history, the pupils are told the facts, 
and their attention called to the leading ones by bold 
faced type; in the other the children are required to 
hunt out the facts, and forced to arrange them in their 
own way, under the guidance, of course, of the teacher. 
In the one case the acquisition of knowledge is al- 
most sure to be a mere memory process, while in the 
other there must be some exercise of the other facul- 
ties. The words may be committed in the one case ; in 
the other the child will be forced at least to formulate 
the idea for himself. The narrative history in reality 
prepares the outline by means of the heavy type; the 
source book forces both teacher and pupil to work. 
Here again comes an advantage: the teacher cannot be 
a mere recitation hearer. Some work must be done, 
and some thinking indulged in by both teacher and 
pupil. Finally in the one case, the information is 
drawn from the very fountain head of information, 
the words of those who lived at the time of the events. 
S. Ariaras, P. Henry, and others are made to speak to 
the child. He comes into touch with them immediately, 
and not so indirectly that he scarcely feels that they 
were more than mere abstractions. I also compared 
this outline, point by point, with those given in Ander- 
son's Grammar School History and find that the infor- 
mation given in the Sheldon book covers every point 
in the other, and in most cases in a more complete 
form. Now, if there are any doubting Thomases, let 
them make these comparisons for themselves, or let 
them try the same method on other periods of the 
history. I am more than convinced that this reason 
for opposition at least must fall; and on this point I 
am forced to confess that for a long time I was one of 
the skeptics. There is nothing so good to convince 
oneself of the truth or falsity of his opinions as by 
tasting them, as I have tried to do in this study. 
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Criticisms on School Histories. 

Now for the criticisms which I believe may fairly be 
made on the treatment in all of these works of the 
causes of the Beyolution, the Sheldon book included. 
The most serious one is that the presentation is one- 
sided. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to show 
that there was another side to any of the particular 
issues, or that anything can be said, in general, for the 
English side of the question, or for the Tories. Thus 
the children do not get correct ideas; they do not 
get the spirit of toleration; they do not become im- 
pressed with the idea that historical events rarely 
have one side only. They go from the study with 
a wrong idea of the English people, and an utterly 
inadequate conception of the fundamental causes 
of the Revolution. There are many accessible 
documents to quote from to give the Tory side, 
and some effort should be made to give true his- 
torical notions, not lop-sided ones, even if they do 
harmonize with our excessively patriotic zeaL This 
criticism, in my mind, is a particularly serious one in a 
book that purports to be based on the sources, for, 
while it is impossible to quote everything, it is essen- 
tial to see that at least representative ideas are given 
a place. Two principles were contending for masj;ery; 
one of them is left without a speaker, or an argument 
presented. This is not true history. 

Weaknesses. 

A second weakness, to my mind, exists in the total 
omission of any reference to the ''committees of cor- 
respondence." Few factors in the struggle were more 
important than these, for it was through them that the 
forces were organized and public sentiment crystallized. 
It may almost be said that without these committees 
there would have been no revolution, for public opinion 
would have remained formless. 
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Finally, the important part that geography was play- 
ing is left almost untouched. The Atlantic Ocean in 
separating the mother country from her colonies was 
a very important factor in the problem ; not less, per- 
haps, than the fact that America was a new country. 
Many other omissions might be noted, but perhaps 
they were not so extremely essential to an understand- 
ing of the times as the ones I have mentioned. The 
character of the governors, the navigation laws, the 
party divisions in England, the danger of a bishop be- 
ing sent to America, and the religious phase of the 

Quebec act are all not insignificant factors, but all are 
omitted. Of course not everything can appear in a 

book of a few hundred pages, but the essentials should, 
and certainly one essential, at least, in all true history 
study is to have the issue from both standpoints. 
Now, if we will only remember that a good narrative 
history should always accompany as a supplement and 
as a corrective the use of a book of sources, we shall 
see that the two are not antagonistic, but merely com- 
plementary, and thus both important in their proper 
places. 

COLONIAL MERCHANTS AND CAPTAINS. 

The following study may be helpful to some one 
who is yet struggling in the dark in regard to the 
Sheldon plan of handling the sources in history. The 
first part is given as an illustration of the method of 
"gathering material"; then comes an "outline" based 
upon the material presented in the first part; lastly, a 
little part of the narrative is formulated. This topic 
on ** Colonial Merchants and Captains" might be 
handled in many ways, so this is presented as only one 
of many illustrations which might be given. 

GATHERING MATERIAL. 

(1) Occupations of southern colonies. 
(a) Commerce. " They have a considerable trade to Europe 
and the West Indies. 125. 
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(b) PlantiQj?. "The gentlemen seated in the country are 

very courteous," 125. 

(1) In South Carolina, 
(a) Commerce. " Trade is extensive," 125. 
(h) Planting. "Tobacco is the principal article of it," 125. 

(1) In Virginia. 

(2) What occupations have the middle colonies f 

(a) Trade. It is carried on to Great Britain, Africa, etc., 126. 
ih) Farming. "Their exports are provisions of all kinds," 
126. 

(c) Manufactures. "They make good beaver hats, good 

linens, etc.," 126. 

(3) What in New England? 

(a) Commerce. *'They trade to Great Britain, etc.," 127. 
\h) Manufacturing. "Rum which they distil," 128; vessels, 
129. 

(c) Lumbering. " They procure lumber, etc.," 127. 

(d) Agriculture. "The provisions which they procure from 

neighboring colonies," 127. « 

(e) Pishing. "Export salt fish," 127; whalebone, 129-50. 

(4) What evidences that the colonists were well off, 

(a) Charleston, regular and fair streets, 125; good buildings, 

etc., 125. 
(6) "The gentlemen of South Carolina live very noble in their 

homes " 125 
(c) The pictures of houses, 126, 127, 128, 129. 
{d) The general fact that they have extended trade, and men 

say they were rich. 

(5) jR. J. merchant vessel^ 127. 

(a) Great Britain, dry goods, money. 

(6J Holland, money, sugar. 

(c) Africa, negroes, * rum. 

{d) West Indies, sugar, coffee, negroes, lumber, 

molasses, provisions, 

(e) Mass., N. Y., lumber, provi- dry goods. 

N. H., etc., sions, 

An interesting query may be raised under this question in 
regard to the order of visiting these places, 

(6) What good seaports in the colonies? 
(a) Charleston, 125. 

lb) New York. 

(c) There must have been harbors in Rhode Island and in 

Virginia, also, as these states had extensive commerce; 

but from these extracts we cannot learn their names. 

(7) Which group did most trading? 

\a) It is impossible to tell from the extracts given, for they 
speak of each section as having a larere trade; yet it is 
probably fair to conclude that New England had the 
most extensive commerce when we consider the num- 
ber of vessels mentioned, and the number of places 
visited and products carried. 
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(8) With whom did they trade f 

(a) As we have been unable to be certain from the testimony 
which we have given us the answer to the preceding 
question, of course we cannot answer this one definitely, 

(9) Which groups were beginning to manufacture, and what? 
{h) Middle and Northern. Thread, stockings, linens, beaver 

hats, (126), nails (127), rum, ships (128). 

It is easy to criticise this list, since questions are 
asked for which answers can only be guessed at from 
the material given. This leads me to say that the 
teacher ought to look over the lesson each day before 
assigning it. Any questions which she finds are, in her 
way of looking at the subject, improper may be omitted, 
and others added. The really live teacher will be 
sure to vary the lessons and questions from time to 
time, so as to keep them in touch with her own individ- 
uality. In this lesson for example, some questions 
might be added to bring out a comparison between the 
industries in these sections in the eighteenth century 
and those of to-day. Also a study might be made on 
the picture houses given on pages 126-129. In what 
section located? Why built so differently? Do we 
build houses like all of them now? If not, why do we 
not? etc. 

OUTLINE. 

We are now ready to prepare our outline from which 
to write our narrative on this chapter. How shall we 
begin? Of course by finding out the main ideas, 
which seem naturally to be as follows: 

I. Occupations of colonists. 
(a). Commerce. 

(1) Extent. 

(2) With whom carried on. 

(3) What articles— exported— imported. (Make a 

list here.) 

(4) etc., etc. 
(5) Agriculture. 

(1) Planting. 

(a) Products named. 

(2) Farming. 

(a) Products named. 
Q)) Sections. 
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(c) Manufacture. 

(1) In what seotions. 

(2) What articles produced; why these particu- 

lar ones? 

(3) How was this industry treated by England? 
{d) Pishlnflr. 

(1) Where? 

(2) What kinds? 
(e) Lumbering. 

(1) Extent. 

(2) Why so great? 

(3) Where carried on? 

n. Profitableness of their industries. 

(1) A general discussion to show what industries were 

likely to grow in each section. In this part of the 
study all the outside information accessible should 
be brought in. 

(2) Were any industries carried on which ought not to 

have been? 

XIL A general picture of the way the people lived. 

(1) Their homes. 

(2) Their furniture, 

(a) A large part of this information to be drawn 
from the pictures. 

(3) The character of the people. 

IV. Any proof that an American people was being formed? 

(1) Republican spirit. 

(2) Independence. 

(3) Dissatisfaction with laws. 

NARRATIVE. 

At an early date in our history the colonists were 
engaged in commerce and trade with many countries. 
England, Spain, Holland, Africa, and the West Indies 
seem to have been their principal marts. ^ That this 
trade was very great for the population appears from 
the fact that little Ehode Island alone had more than 
three hundred vessels^ engaged in the trade. The 
articles which the American people sent away were 
mainly raw materials,* but in one case, at least, we find 
that they exported rum* with which to trade for slaves f 
or at Jeast we may be very sure that that was the pur- 
pose for which it was sent to Africa. It is also to be 
noted that already agriculture alone did not furnish all 
the raw products, for we find pig iron® exported by 
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Virginia, and fish by the New England colonies.' 
(Thus we might continue till the whole subject had 
been discussed.) 

1. Sheldon. 127. 

2. There are abont two hnndred yessels, snch as sloops, schooners, * * 

and Ships that belong to this Colony, ibid, 128. 

3. See enumeration, as provisions, etc. 

4. Sheldon, 128. (6.) Sheldon, 128. (6.) Sheldon, 126. (7.) Sheldon, 129. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 

Miss Fanny Baker, of the Nebraska City High 
School, summarizes the advantages of the laboratory 
method in the following way. She adds that she does 
not claim that the results thus far realize all this, but 
they show a beginning in these directions. 

1. Independent, clear, and logical thinking is de- 
veloped. Of course, it is the business of the "studies" 
to do this, and really there is no escape from think- 
ing. But they are not sufficient in themselves. There 
must be the work in outlines and in narratives also. 
This is of inestimable value. There comes as a result 
of this: 

2. Growth of the spirit of research. It is such a 
pleasure to quote from Homer, Herodotus, or Thucy- 
dides! I like to have my pupils read all the outside 
material possible that will help them. There is some 
danger of confusing them, however, unless plenty of 
time is taken. 

3. More original work and better work in English 
composition is done. 

4. There is increased enthusiasm and interest in 
study. I think the kind of note books used helps here. 
It encourages pupils to see work grow under their 
hands. 

5. Marked improvement is apparent in all work 
done by the history pupils. This method sharpens 
and brightens wits wonderfully! Then the definite- 
ness required here tends to prevent slurring over work 
in other branches. 



CHAPTER IX. 



INTEBPBETATION OF THE PERIOD 1815-1830. — raSTORI- 
CAL METHODS. — TALKS WITH TEAOHEBS. 

In the last number of the Journal it was noticed 
that the words American Revolution may be used 
to indicate either the gaining of political independ- 
ence, or the formation of a new people. In the latter 
sense the work was not completed till the close of the 
war of 1812. 

Nationality. 

In a rough way the next period which seems to stand 
out somewhat distinctly may be said to comprise the 
years placed at the head of this column. The most 
marked characteristic of this period is found in the ex- 
istence of a youthful exuberant nationality. This na- 
tional feeling was not yet matured by time, by the 
force of custom and tradition. It had not proved itself, 
nor had it as yet been tested in the fire of the conflict- 
ing interests which were to fit and prepare it for that 
vital strength which it manifests in our own day. 
The reasons for the passing away of the old colonial- 
ism and provincialism, based on European traditions, 
are many, so that there will be space for the discussion 
of only a few of the leading ones. Perhaps the one 
which should be placed first is the fact that by this 
time a generation had grown to manhood that knew no 
European connection. The child born in 1776 was 
now a man nearly forty years of age. The leading 
statesmen, with few exceptions, had passed all their 
years of maturity under a new flag. The people, of 
course, were also largely made up of those who thought 
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of England and Europe as the home of the oppressor. 
Inherited traditions then were changed. But it was 
not only true that the generation now at the helm of 
state knew no provincialism, but it was just as true that 
it had been forced by circumstances to emphasize the 
common needs and the common interests. Union 
had been a necessity for most of these years. The 
province, the commonwealth had not been the limit of 
their field of vision. To be sure they had thought of 
the state, but they had been forced to think much 
more intensely of the union of the states. Again, this 
new generation knew much more of each other than 
any former one had ever known. This was due to the 
wars, to the constant sitting of congress, to better 
roads, and improved facilities for travel, and, as a re- 
sult, to greater trade and traffic. This new generation 
then looked at all questions from a new position — a 
national position. Both Europe and the states were 
sinking relatively in importance, as the years passed, 
from the above and other reasons. 

A New People: the West. 

A ,econd cause which was transforming the new born 
American into a nationalist is found in the fact that the 
West was now coming to be an important factor in the 
guidance of American life. The new states in the West 
as Kentucky, Ohio, and others had never had an inde- 
pendent existence. The people of Ohio came from all . 
sections of the Union. They were, therefore, primarily 
citizens of the United States in feeling; they cared little 
for the state as such. It had no traditions. They had 
no associations with it as the home of themselves and 
their forefathers. Virginia or Massachusetts meant 
something, but Ohio was only a name. The same line 
of argument may be used to account for the national 
feeling of the foreigners who were just coming to 
America. They no longer came to Massachusetts, or to 

20 
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Virginia, but they came to the United States. They 
were nationalists; they knew nothing else. But the 
West was largely settled by immigrants coming directly 
to it. All that has been said in regard to the tendency 
of the people of the western states to look to the nation 
instead of to the state will apply, of course, to the set- 
tlers in the western part of New York, Pennsylyania, 
and those other states that had large areas of unsettled 
lands. In some of these states, as New York and 
Georgia especially, the new part was so great that it 
gave tone to the whole, hence for all practical pur- 
poses they may be called western or frontier states. 
Thus again we see that the existence of a new West as 
a controlling factor, — a West that had little localism in 
its makeup — was a powerful factor in making this new 
national people possible. ^ 

Unjust Acts of England and France. 

A third factor, perhaps of less moment, yet one that 
must not be ignored, is found in the acts of England 
and France during the period of the Napoleonic wars. 
At the time of the French revolution the American 
people had divided into French and English sympa- 
thizers. The neutral policy of Washington was car- 
ried through successfully only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. America seemed ready to become a part of 
the European balance of power system. However af- 
ter more than ten years of insults of the most exas- 
perating kind by Napoleon, there were few Americans 
left who were not ready to turn from their old ally al- 
most with disgust. The most extreme Bepublicana 
leaned towards France only for the purpose of having 
an ally to play off against England. All were ready to 
abandon any connection as soon as circumstances 
would permit it The Federalists also, with the excep- 
tion of a few extremists, were cured of their Angli- 
cism through the impressment of American seamen, 
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the exercise of the right of search, the attack on the 
Chesapeake, and other insults which were heaped upon 
the American people. Thus the French estranged their 
friends, the Republicans; the EDglish did likewise 
with theirs, the Federalists. The victories on the sea, 
and Jackson's defeat of the British at New Orleans 
accompanied by the news of peace, seemiDgly, like a 
flash-light, showed the American people to themselves 
as one great whole, uewly conscious, national in tone 
and exuberant in vitality. 

War 1812. 

The war of 1812, itself, of course, did much to bring 
out the latent national spirit. War always necessitates 
centralization of power; so in this way also it fell in 
with the other factors which were at work to over- 
throw the strong localism inherited from colonial 
times. The measures of this period go to establish 
the truth of the proposition advanced. They were all 
national in tone; the bank was re-established ; the prin- 
ciple of a protective tariff was popular; internal 
i raproveraents on a vast scale were advocated. The 
people turned their faces from Europe, feeling their 
competency to care for themselves, and to set their own 
standards. They proclaimed America to be the home 
of the oppressed. For a few years we hear little or 
nothing of local interests. 

Sectionalism. 

By IS 30 sectionalism was recognized as the coming 
danger. The states rights doctrine was revived, but 
it came as a means to an end, viz: the preservation of 
slavery. Hence this second period of states rights 
agitation was really sectionalism, rather than localism, 
at basis. It gradually grew during the years of the 
slavery struggle, till by 1860 it had seemingly extin* 
guished the national sentiment in the south. 

We see then that this national feeling of the period 
under discussion came at a moment when the old Ioce^I 
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feeling had passed away, and the new sectionalism, 
based on slavery, was not yet prominent. Had there 
been no slavrey, it may safely be claimed, there would 
have been no states rights theory heard of in our na- 
tional life after 1815. But even this brief respite in 
the struggle was of great advantage. It was during 
these first years of youthful nationality that John 
Marshall and the supreme court filled volumes, almost, 
with national arcfuments in the decision of the cases 
which came before them for adjudication. This national 
trend of court decisions came at a moment when the 
minds of the people were receptive and ready to in- 
corporate such doctrines into their very spirit. In 
fact, natiofHality became so deeply ingrained into the 
fibre of the American people at this time that no sec- 
tional struggle could eradicate it. The conditions 
since the civil war prove that after all, the states rights 
theory was only skin deep. It required only to rub 
oflf the black color from the south, and, it was seen, that 
the fundamental characteristics of the south, as well 
as of the north, were after all national. 

Charactenstics of New Born Americans. 

It would be interesting to analyze the nature of this 
new born nationality, but space does not permit. In a 
few words, we may notice some of its characteristics. 
Adaptability, resourcefulness, inventiveness may be 
placed among the primary traits. A considerable de- 
gree of vanity and egotism is not lacking. Pride in 
its material success is a dangerous quality. Sensitive- 
ness to criticism is a weakness, yet one which may be 
pardoned in such a young people. Hopefulness, buoy- 
ancy, and on the whole idealism, are qualities which 
will aid in overcoming many dangers. It is indeed a 
people with quantity, rather than quality, as its ideal 
as yet; however, there is such a leaven of ideality in 
its makeup that we may hope for much from it in the 
future, Finally, by 1830, this people was thoroughly 
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democratized. The equality of man was no longer a 
political dogma; by this time it was a fact, in practice 
as well. The real rule of the people began with the 
election of Jackson. In fine we may then say that a 
nationalized democracy, triumphantly seated in power, 
characterizes the close of this epoch in American history. 

HISTORICAL METHODS 

I wish to urge teachers of history to procure "Stud- 
ies in Historical Methods" by Mary Sheldon Barnes. 
This book, issued by D. 0. Heath & Co., 1896, is the 
most important contribution that has been made in re- 
cent years to method. It is full of suggestions that 
may be carried out in all our schools. 

I wish to quote one or two studies given for the pur- 
pose of determining method. The teacher desires to 
test the children's power of inference. Let the follow- 
ing questions be written on the board without com- 
ment and the answers collected and analyzed. The 
teacher who will follow this one suggestion will cer- 
tainly be a little better qualified for work than before. 
"If you were shipwrecked on an island in the middle of the 
sea, and yea found in one corner of the island an old hoase of 
logs, and part of an old wooden boat, with broken arrows in 
the bottom of it, what would these things tell you?" 

Methods in Historical Investigation. 

The teacher may give this to children of various 
ages for the purpose of testing (1) the number of in- 
ferences at each Eige, (2) the character of the infer- 
ences (3) the difference between the inference made 
by girls and boys. Let this test also be applied to 
children who have been trained by the narrative 
method and to those trained under the laboratory method 
to see whether there would be any difference in results. 
Another study to determine the ability of the children 
to appreciate the meaning of evidence is as follows: 
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**How do you know that such a maa as Washington ever 
liyed ? " 

As before it may be given to children of various 
ages. Their answers will aid in determining the 
degree of mental development, and thus guide the 
teacher in the solution of the problem of what the 
children are able to do. Or, if given to a single class, 
the answers may indicate the kind of instruction which 
is specially needed at the moment. Suggestions are 
also made of tests which will determine, in part at 
least, the kind of memory which children have at various 
ages. From such a study the teacher will be the better 
able to appreciate what material to place before her 
pupils, and what parts of historical study to emphasize 
in her classes. 

These little illustrations will show how rich in sug- 
gestion the book is, and I hope may lead many teach- 
ers, who are ambitious to know more of this interesting 
field, to purchase and study it during the coming year. 

Historical Judgments Illustrated. 

In this connection I wish to notice the work of Mr. 
A. D. Cromwell, of Humboldt College, Humboldt, 
Iowa, who has been testing the ability of his students 
in advanced work to estimate critically the value of 
historical evidence. Mr. Cromwell writes of his work 
as follows: 

"With a view to finding what the history teaching of the 
common schools was doing to train pupils to form independent 
judgments, and, where necessary, to suspend judgment for 
want of evidence, I tested last month a number of students 
ranging from sixteen to twenty-five years of age, some of whom 
were teachers. These pupils came from Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and South Dakota. I used the tests that Mrs. Barnes had 
used on children, because 1 wanted to find out whether pupils 
who had grown up without training of their judgment in his- 
torical events or facts were wiser than children at the age of 
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twelve or thirteen. Of coarse my tests were not sufficient to 
establish a fact, bat they indicate that sach yoang men and 
women at the age of twenty are not wiser in judgment or dif* 
ferent in nataral interest from children of the age of twelve 
or thirteen." 

" I wrote on the board Major Anderson's message to the gov- 
ernment on the surrender of Fort Sumpter. Below it another 
account, in a striking sensational style, by whom written no 
one knows." 

**Itold the pupils to write which one they considered the 
better, and why. Below are some of the answers." 

(1) **I think the second is the better, because it is more 
brief." A young lady. 

(2) ** The first is the better, because it is given by an eye 

witness who actually took part." A young man, law student, 
voter. 

(3) ** The second was the better, because they did not have 
anything to eat in the first." A young lady who had just 
passed county examination in history. 

(4) '^I think the second is the better because it is plainer to 
see that the Americans surrendered." A young teacher who 
claims to have been through history a number of times. 

'*I have given the best and the worst answers, unless it be 
one or two that seemed worse, because they were by young 
men who were voters. The other tests were longer, so space 
forbids my giving them." 

Mr. Cromweirs experience is such that I desire to 
have Nebraska teachers experiment, if they will, along 
the same lines and send results to me. Each teacher 
might choose her own matter to test with, but I insert 
two extracts which may be used should no better ones 
be at hand. 

ACCOUNTS OF JEFFEBSON'S INAUGURATION. 

** Attired in the dress of a plain citizen, Jefferson rode his 
favorite horse over Pennsylvania Avenue, which as yet was 
scarcely more than a footway cut through bushes and briars, 
* * * . He wound up the oak-crested heights of Cap- 
itol Hill, at the foot of which was a fine spring, hitched his 
horse to the palisades, and entered the chamber at the north 
wing * * * He came attended by a number of 
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his followers, mounted and on foot, * * * . Schouler'a 
History of United States, 1890, 

"The same repablican spirit * * * j^j.^ Jefferson 
affected to display in performing the customary ceremonies 
(of inauguration). He came from his own lodgings to the 
House where Congress convenes, and which goes by the name 
of the capitol, on foot, in his ordinary dress, escorted by a 
body of militia artillery from the neighboring state, and ac- 
companied by the Secretaries of the Navy and the Treasury, 
and a number of his political friends in the House of Repre- 
sentatives." Washington, March 4, 1801; letter of Ed, Thorn- 
ton^ British Minister, to Lord Grenville. 

Historical Tests. 

Place these two accounts on the board without com- 
ment and let the pupils tell which they consider the 
better and why. After the answers to this question 
have been collected, a second one may be asked. 
Compare the two accounts in order to find out in what 
they agree, and in what they differ. Finally the at- 
tention of the class should be called to the value of the 
evidence of Mr. Thornton, and they should be led to 
see what Mr. Schouler will have to do in order to prove 
the accuracy of his account. 

TALKS WITH TEACHERS. — THE GREENWOOD READING 

CIRCLE. 

At our first meeting in October, nine teachers were present. 
Our program, as prepared by our county superintendent, was 
the discussion of three important subjects: '^ Pupils' Reading 
Circle," "Child Study," and "The Source Study Method" of 
teaching American history. The way having been paved 
beforehand, this latter topic received more careful attention, 
and brought out a more heated discussion. Some found fault, 
others approved of it. Some said it could not be taught in 
country schools where the teacher has jo many grades, and no 
reference book% and where there are only two or three, or 
possibly one, in the class; and various other reasons which 
they were urged to mention. These hindrances and objections 
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were met in as able a manner as our knowledge of the method 
permitted, and after nearly two hours discussion five teachers 
concluded that it might be "all right," but they would not 
attempt to introduce it into their schools yet. The lesson for 
our next meeting was then assigned, and we adjourned, each 
one to do the work as best he could. 

On the Monday following this first meeting, the work was 
outlined and sent to each teacher in the division as a help in 
preparing the lesson. 

The time for our meeting came. Twelve or thirteen were 
present, but not a single note book. Then a great question 
arose. The teachers did not have time to do all that writing, 
and the work could be done just as well without. The argu- 
ments against these ideas were strengthened materially by the 
study of the lesson, and at the close of the meeting there was 
a difference of opinion. 

Again the lesson was assigned. This time an outline was 
sent out to each teacher with the questions numbered and a 
place for each answer and each proof. These were to be filled 
out Ijefore the meeting. 

About this time a most excellent thing took place— an asso- 
ciation was held at Ashland, and a number of our teacherg 
heard Dr. Fling's talk on "The Source Method." This kindled 
the spark of enthusiasm into a shining coal, and our meeting, 
which soon followed, was far the best we had had. The out- 
ines that had been sent out were filled and ready for use, and 
much greater interest was manifested throughout the meeting. 
The note book question found more ready listeners, and the 
doctor's words were quoted in regard to the matter, to give 
force and weight to our arguments. Our meetings became 
more frequent and soon three note books appeared. This 
seemed to be the extent of our growth in that line, and our 
attention was directed more especially to the work in country 
schools. 

While all seemed convinced as to the advantages of the 
method, yet a majority feared the result of introducing it into 
their schools. It was urged that the experiment be tried, and 
at our next meeting two reported favorable progress. They 
found many difficulties, however, which formed an interesting 
topic for discussion at that and each succeeding meeting. As 
the weeks passed others fell into line. New difficulties arose 
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and old ones vanished. One teacher fonnd that her attend, 
ance was so irregalar that she could not do the work. She 
coald not keep the class together, and could not give an extra 
period to each pupil. What was she to do? What could be 
done? 

This is an objection urged by many teachers of country 
schools, and I anTpleased to answer it by telling how she, who 
asked these questions, has answered them. She has shown to 
her pupils the value of the method by comparisons and ex- 
amples. She has made them anxious and eager to search for 
the best possible answers and proofs. She has inspired them 
with a new ambition, and has made them love the work be- 
cause it has opened up a new field of wonder and delight to 
her, and she, herself, loves it. Thus the objection was nobly 
met by one. Thus it may be met by others. 

Prom this and from other facts which we have learned, it is 
the almost universal opinion among our teachers that the only 
true way to teach history is by the Source Study Method^ and 
that the greatest hindrance to the method is the teacher's own 
inability to adapt it to the circumstances surrounding the 
individual schools. 

Meeting these difficulties was an incentive to more syste- 
matic work in our Reading Circle; and so, while these ideas 
were fresh in our minds, when we had found by actual experi' 
ence that a better knowledge of the method was essential to 
the best results, when we were on the point of decision as to 
just what course to pursue, our county superintendent, Mr. 
Farley, whose eye is always upon us, sent us a man who pointed 
out the way so clearly and who filled our teachers with such 
enthusiasm that that which we have termed a shining coal is 
now a brilliant blaze. Mr. J. W. Searson brought the patrons 
of the schools into touch and sympathy with our plan, and 
since his talks with us several of our town people have asked to 
join with us in our work; and so the outlook at present is very 
encouraging. We now meet once each week whereas at first 
we met only once in four weeks. The teachers are full of the 
spirit and they are confident they are working in the right di- 
rection. They are looking forward with a great deal of inter- 
est to our future work, and that which at the beginning was a 
drudgery and seeming impossibility is now a pleasure . and 
happy reality. 



CHAPTER X. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE PERIOD FROM 1830-1865. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO METHODS. 

Questions Discussed. 

This period is characterized by the discussion and 
final settlement of two great questions in our na- 
tionh-l life : the nature of' the constitution, and slavery. 
Concernirjg the first, the issue was whether a federal 
state had been formed, or whether a confederation of 
many states still existed. The national idea grad- 
ually gathered force in the North, while the states 
rights doctrine grew in the South as the years- passed. 
However, I believe we are now far enough away from 
the events that we we,j begin to see that even in the 
South, wherever the question of slavery can be elimi- 
nated, the national forces were gathering strength. 
The states rights doctrine of these years was rather a 
cloak under which to hide the fact that sectionalism 
was growing, than a real expression of the idea of lo- 
calism. The people of Georgia, perhaps did not realize 
it at the time, yet it may be confidently affirmed that 
they had more in common with Massachusetts in 1860, 
than they had in 3789; also that the bonds which 
united Louisiana with Ohio were closer in the year of the 
Dpening of the civil war than were those which bound 
any of the states together when Washington took the 
oath of loyalty to America. Economic, industrial, and 
political forces were too powerful to be resisted. 
Their work was not seen at the time, for the eyes of 
all men were blinded by the veil of slavery which hung 
between the North and the South. Finally, when this 
veil was rent asunder by the rude hand of war, then the 
two sections could once more understand one another, 
and soon found out that after all they had a common na- 
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Nullification. 

tional spirit which made them one vast empire ethnic- 
ally, even as they were geographically. 

This states rights doctrine asserted itself in two 
forms: the one as nullification, and the other as seces- 
sion. The first was claimed by its great expounder to 
be a peaceful remedy to be used by the states to protect 
themselves against the usurpations of the central gov- 
ernment, without in any way destroying or even weak- 
ening the proper powers which the Union was autho- 
rized to employ. Webster's reply to Hayne and 
Jackson's proclamation forged the weapons which soon 
brought this Goliath to the earth. The doctrine of 
nullification practically disappeared from American his- 
tory with the repeal of the ordinance of nullification by 
South Carolina. Soon, however, in its stead came forth 
the idea of secession as the proper remedy for sectional 
or local oppression. The advocates of the doctrine of 
secession in many, if not in most cases, held that there 
was no connection between nullification and secession, 
Mr. Davis denied the constitutionality of nullification, 
yet affirmed that of secession. To remain in the union, 
and not obey its laws implied an absurdity; but for one 
of the members of the compact to withdraw from it 
when the state came to believe such action for its good 
was a right, so he claimed, too evident to be denied. 
Yet the most important point to notice is that in this 
later states rights period, the phrase "states rights" is 
a misnomer. It is, as stated above, only a cloak to hide 
the fact of sectionalism. Yet I do not mean to assert 
that the people of the time were conscious of this con- 
tradiction. The term was used so commonly that the 
word came to stand almost for the thing itself in their 
minds. In fact, we know that in 1861 the idea that 
"my state is my country" carried many a man into the 
confederate cause that would not otherwise have gone 
there. 
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Secession. — Slavery. 

The question of slavery brought this sectional states 
riorhts doctriqe again into existence, after the war of 
1812 and the events connected with it had seemingly 
laid it to rest. By 1830 it began to be seen that the 
coming question was slavery, but it was not till 1846 
when the institutions of the new territory about to be 
acquired from Mexico had to be settled, that it became 
the all-absorbing issue of American politics, to such an 
extent even as almost to exclude for a few years all 
other questions. Southern statesmen saw that slavery 
could only be preserved in the Union provided the 
growing power of the North was met by such an inter- 
pretation of the constitution as to make its greater 
strength ineffectual. This end could be gained if each 
state was left free to determine for itself its own local 
institutions. This theory claims then that this later 
states rights doctrine was called into existence by 
slavery, and solely for its preservation. There was 
practically no reason why South Carolina should be 
jealous of Mississippi, or, for that matter, of Kentucky. 
Their local interests were closely connected. It was not 
to protect themselves against each other that they 
emphasized the strict construction of the constitution 
— it was to protect one institution against the spirit of 
the age. In order to protect slavery in the nineteenth 
century, it was necessary to hedge it in with a Chinese 
wall. The freedom of the press had to be attacked, by 
excluding the "incendiary documents" of the aboli- 
tionists from the mails. The right of petition must be 
denied in order that this question might not be dis- 
cussed in Congress. Yet the more it was excluded, 
strange to say, the more it was discussed. The press, 
the pulpit, and the rostrum must be silent in order that 
slavery might live. This was asking too much — its 
request could not be granted. It may seem a paradox, 
then, to say that it did not ask more than was neces- 
sary. If the system was to live, it must be let alona 
If the South was to remain in the Union, the system 
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must continue, for it Lad come to believe — wrongfully, 
we now see — that slavery was the natural and neces- 
sary condition for the cultivation of its soil and the 
existence of its civilization. Hence, we see that the 
South was only asking that which, with its premises, 
was a necessity for the continued existence of the 
Union. But what it asked of the North was to cease 
thinking — this could not be done. The conclusion is 
irresistible: the Union could only exist all slave or all 
free. Until the time came when people cared less 
for the Union than for the settlement of the slavery 
question, the compromise constitution would stand, and 
receive new accretions, as it did in 1820, 18S3, and 
1850. Whenever either section reached that point 
where it would yield no more, then the issue most be 
settled, and, with conditions as they were, this settle- 
ment could only come at the close of a war. 

Extensive Principle in Slavery. 

The nature of the slave labor system was such that 
it must have new territory over which to spread or it 
ceased to be profitable, and then extinction began. 
The South was dimly conscious of this fact, as early, 
perhaps, as the beginning of this epoch, but it did not 
become a motive force till in the 40's. The annexa- 
tion of Texas, the dismemberment of Mexico, and the 
desire for Cuba all are due to the expression of this 
force. It is probable that the movement was instinc- 
tive rather than conscious on the part of the great 
mass of the people, but the minds of the leaders were 
fully awake to its importance many years before the 
civil war began. The northern statesmen were slower 
to grasp the import of the principle, but before 1860 
it was understood 'by many. Lincoln seems to have 
been one of the first to see clearly that if slavery could 
be confined to the area in which it then existed it must 
in time be smothered, and its end come by peaceful 
rather than by violent means. For this reason he be- 
lieved that enough had been done, and that the repub- 
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licans had taken an advanced enough position when 
they had planted themselves on the ground: no exten- 
sion of slave territory, hence no more slave states. He 
believed that this industrial law would extinguish the evil 
in time, and gradually, the better plan for all parties 
concerned, the North, the South, the nation. That this 
peaceful means failed to destroy slavery was due to 
the fact that the southern leaders also recognized its 
efficacy, hence could not and would not allow it to 
work, for they knew it meant destruction to their labor 
system as efifectually as war itself, and more certainly, 
for in the latter case they hoped they might win. 
Secession, therefore, was the only alternative to a slow 
lingering death, and the South preferred to trust all to 
one cast of the dice. In this it failed, and the war 
ended slavery, and the states rights doctrine in its 
southern form at the same time. 

Slavery in the Territories. 

The contest in its final form took place over the in- 
stitutions of the territories. The South became prac- 
tically a unit in insisting that the territories, during 
their territorial existence, were open to the introduc- 
tion of all kinds of property, slaves included. The 
Douglas Democrats held that the people of the terri- 
tories, while in a territorial condition, by " unfriendly 
legislation," could exclude slavery therefrom, even in 
the face of the Dred Scott decision. The Republicans 
came to be nearly a unit in supporting the principle 
that free territory could not, either by the people of 
the territory or by Congress, be converted into slave 
territory. For a time it seemed that the early doc- 
trine that Congress might control the territorial insti- 
tutions was about to die out, but with the triumph of 
the national cause, this doctrine again reasserted itself 
until it is now practically accepted by everyone as it 
was in the early days of the republic, 
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Importance of year 1860. 

On the whole, it may be said that the year 1860 
was the most important and interesting of any in 
American history up to that time. The forces which 
had been gathering strength for more than* two cen- 
turies then met in deadly array. The student of Amer- 
ican history who fully understands all the forces at work 
in that momentous year has nearly mastered the history 
of the foremost nation of the world. Those who see in 
one party of that time only commendable acts, and in 
the others only acts to be condemned, have not pene- 
trated very far into the mysteries of history, nor hstve 
they learned that there were really two sides to many 
of the issues. There were those who clung to the 
Union, and believed its preservation was paramount to 
all things else; they believed that since it was right 
for Washington, Hamilton, and Madison to agree to 
compromises for the sake of union , for Olay and Web- 
ster to advocate compromises for the sake of preserv- 
ing that union, it could not now be wrong for them to 
advocate the same policy. There were those who 
thought that slavery would die out of itself in time, 
and that to extinguish it in blood was too dear a price 
to pay. We must ever remember that much may be 
said for the position of the advocate of slavery. He 
had come to believe that the free negro, living in the 
midst of the whites, was even more dangerous than he 
was in bondage. The answer to the question, What 
ought to be done, did not necessarily answer the other 
question, how it shall be done. One pauses in awe al- 
most, before the magnitude of the problem. 

FURTHER SUGGESTIONS ON HISTORICAL METHODS. 

In this last number of the year it may be wise for 
us to try to gather together into one whole the ideas 
which have been suggested during the year. Those 
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who have followed the course know that much of the 
matter has been prepared under pressure, and in the 
moments stolen from other duties, or from the hours 
which should have been given to rest. The papers 
have been suggestive only, and in many cases not well 
co-ordinated. I can only claim that there has been 
present an earnest attempt to aid in a very modest way 
the movement which is *'in the air," to secure a better 
teaching, of a subject which I greatly love and believe 
to be second to no other subject in importance. The 
teaching of history from the sources is in harmony 
with the teaching of the sciences from nature. The 
attempt in both cases is to get at the knowledge first 
hand, to substitute a study of things for a study of 
words. It does not seem as if it could be necessary 
to say anything more in regard to the advantages of 
this plan. Unless the entire basis of scientific teach- 
ing is wrong, there can be no question in regard to the 
correctness of the general idea. Something living is 
brought before the mind of the child, instead of dead 
material. He is taught to see and feel that the world 
is one great whole, and all history a unity ; hence he 
is studying a living organism, whatever time, in fact, 
he may have before him for the moment, for all is a 
part of the present — the living present. 

I wish in the first place to guard against an error 
which may creep into the minds of some from the per- 
sistency with which the ** source- study method," so 
called, has been urged this year. I desire to empha- 
size the fact that it is only one of the many ways of 
handling the material of history. It has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages; it is because the, former 
outweigh the latter in our judgment that it has been 
urged. Again, it must be said that the child should 
not be confined entirely to a diet of source-material — 
it might tire his digestion and produce nausea. The 
Else of the Dutch Republic may be and should be 
seen through the glowing periods of Motley, as well 
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as from the contemporaneous documents upon which 
be based his accounts. Jackson and Calhoun should 
tell us of the nullification struggle, but that does not 
prevent us from finding out what Von Hoist or Schouler 
or Burgess saw in those famous documents. It may 
be that we can read " The Proclamation " of Jackson 
much more understandingly after it has been inter- 
preted for us by some of these better historians. We 
should not cease to cultivate their acquaintance, but 
we should learn to know Jackson himself from his 
own writings, and use Von Hoist, for example, only to 
help us to understand and interpret what Mr. Jackson 
meant. 

Object of Historical Study. 

It should be noticed that there may be various 
purposes in view in historical study. Information 
merely may be the desired end. Or again, culture in 
its broadest sense may be sought by those who follow 
the muse of history. In an earlier number it was 
pointed out that a student of history should be made 
more hopeful, more tolerant. If he has not become 
more broad minded, better able to do justice to those 
who hold contrary views to himself, he has failed to 
get the subject before him in the right point of view. 
A better citizenship should follow historical work. 
Self-control, obedience to law, yet a love for liberty, 
are culture products of correct historical study. 

Finally, the study of history may be pursued for the 
sake of the intellectual or mental training it can giva 
Is the memory, imagination, judgment, or reason to be 
touched? Shall form, order, accuracy, definiteness be 
the end in view ? It goes almost without saying that 
the method of history teaching will vary as the object 
sought changes. 
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Methods. 

In a brief paper like this it is necessarily true that 
only a word can be said in regard to methods. No 
complete discussion can be undertaken to show how 
the method will vary with the change in object. How- 
ever, in general, it may be said that when information 
merely is sought, the memory will be the principal 
faculty called into play, and the source which gives the 
matter in the most condensed and accessible form will 
be the best. Even here the choice of material will 
vary as the use to which the information is to be put 
varies. First hand authority may be wished, or sec- 
ond hand statements may be satisfactory. In any 
case, since mere facts are sought, any means by which 
they may be gained with least expenditure of energy 
will be best. 

If for Information. — If for Culture. 

But suppose the object in view is to produce a state of 
mind, to give culture in its broadest sense. Now more 
than an accumulation of facts must be sought. The 
meaning of the facts will need to be made prominent. For 
this purpose the lecture is one of the most powerful 
means. Wide reading, both in the sources and the 
secondary authorities, will be a prerequisite, for the 
mind must become filled with the lessons of history in 
order that it may take on a new tone and broader sym- 
pathies. In working for the end now under considera- 
tion, appeals must be made to moral, social, arid civic 
attributes. Emphasis must be placed on the moral 
qualities of historical characters ; the influence of so- 
cial organizations must be portrayed; the true patriot- 
ism must be distinguished from the spurious. The 
aim here is primarily to make better citizens for the 
nation, truer men and women f 6Y social life, a higher 
civilization for the race. The evils that flow from a 
narrow bigoted life must be illustrated by the various 
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religious persecutions that the world has seen. The 
results of selfishness may be brought out in character 
study. Napoleon may be used to call attention to the 
evils that come from unrestrained ambition, which is 
only another form of selfishness. Washington and 
Lincoln, among political characters, are models of 
what an unselfish devotion to a cause may do. Neither 
man had genius in the ordinary sense of the word; 
both gained their great names because they had in 
mind only the good of their fellow men. Modesty may 
be taught from the course of General Grant. The ills 
that come from a separation of society into castes and 
classes find illustration on almost every page of his- 
tory. The material, intellectual, and spiritual losses 
that come to the world when some rule and others are 
doomed to service should be emphasized in this demo- 
cratic country of ours. But space forbids more on 
this point Historical studies are preeminently fitted 
for this work. The work itself is certainly as impor- 
tant as any which can demand attention. The conclu- 
sion follows that historical teaching must be so di- 
rected as to secure this result at least. If a proper 
state of mind is to be inculcated into the rising generations 
the educational means for the end must be used. If 
history — in its broadest sense — is the fittest medium 
through which to bring about this state of mind, thea 
any neglect in this matter is little less than criminal 
The culture value of historical studies is not in dispute. 
Other branches may give training which cannot give 
culture, hence we must beware in urging new methods 
that we do not lose in one way more than we gain in 
others. The broad, tolerant, comprehensive spirit, 
simple, unassuming, unselfish, is worth, after all, even 
more than mental training. History teaching most be so 
directed as to aid in its production; here ia one end,, at 
least, to keep in mind in all our work. 
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If for Mental Training. 

But the production of ** spirit " is not the sole aim 
of education. Mental training is an important part. 
The question naturally arises, May history be so taught 
as to give it ? The answer is most emphatically in the 
affirmative. The only point to keep in mind is that it 
is not claimed that it gives the same kind of training, 
or in the same degree in all cases, as other studies in 
the school curriculum. No doubt a very serious ques- 
tion arises here. How far shall history study be made 
a moans to an end — the end mental training — rather 
than an end in itself, culture! A true theory of educa- 
tion will demand that various groups of studies shall 
all be parts of a rounded course, for each group will 
furnish a better drill for certain faculties than can be 
given by any other. It is a waste of energy to at- 
tempt to train a certain faculty by a less efficient 
means when a better can be found. Now it may be 
admitted at once that for certain kinds of training the 
languages, mathematics, the sciences, are more efficient 
instruments. On the other hand, it is believed that no 
group of studies can so readily yield itself to the train- 
ing of the judgment as does the historical group. 
Evidence has to be weighed constantly. The evidence 
which comes before the historical student is concerned 
with probabilities, not certainties. It is the same kind 
of evidence, therefore, which has to be handled in the 
practical walks of life. It must be confessed, of course, 
that when the primary aim of historical teaching is to 
give this training, the number of facts acquired, and 
the general scope of the work, must be limited. On 
the other hand, if it be true that no other studies will 
train this faculty so well, then we must be willing to 
sacrifice along these lines to gain such a desirable end. 
Progress for a time must be slow, for weighing evi- 
dence cannot be hurried. Evidently this part of the 
historical work comes in the later years when the stu- 
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dents are more mature, yet it may be begun in early 
years in a small way. In the grammar grades, little 
should be attempted, but in the high school a distinct 
effort along this line should be put forth. In college 
and university both culture and training should be 
carried forward hand in hand. 

If to develop Form, Order, etc. 

Now there is another kind of training which is an im* 
portant part of all true education. Form, order, system, 
method in general should be developed. It has seemed 
to me that the Sheldon method of question and answer, 
outline and narrative, such as has been described in the 
preceding numbers of the Journal are preeminently 
adapted to secure these desirable ends. Again, children 
in the seventh and eighth grades are just at an age 
when they not only need such training, but they also 
are fitted to do the work. This plan awakens their in- 
quisitive qualities, it excites their love of combat; on 
the whole it arouses interest in those who are not yet 
able to think deeply, but are willing to investigate. As 
a rule children from twelve to sixteen are in their most 
plastic age; their habits can then be moulded easily; 
they can be taught the value of order, form, symmetry. 
This work can be done in these years with least waste 
of energy. By the time they are able to enter on a 
deeper study, they have formed the habit of gathering 
and preserving historical material in the most available 
forms. If such habits are not gained at this age, then 
much valuable time will be lost in later years either in 
doing work improperly, or in learning how to do what 
should be a part of the student by the age of eighteen. 
Along this line it may be claimed that few subjects can 
so easily be used to train in form and system as history 
when used according to this method. It should be 
noted that this plan gives the student just such train- 
ing as will be most valuable to him when he comes to do 
real investigation in historical material. 
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Finally, I believe it may be said that the teacher of 
history should always have in mind that the ends to be 
gained are intellectual training, order, and culture; no 
one of these ends should be lost sight of in our work. 
In time order precedes training, while culture goes hand 
in hand with both, hence must always be in mind. 

ORDER OF STUDY. 

I shall have only a word to say on this topic although 
it is an important one, and one on which there is a 
chance for a real difference of opinion. On the whole, 
I am convinced that it is best to go from the known to 
the unknown, hence real history study should begin 
with the home, and expand and extend with the years. 
Local history then precedes the history of the United 
States; from the latter we pass to England, then to 
Continental mediaeval history, to Bome, Greece, and 
the oriental nations in turn. But it sl^ould also be 
stated that this course should only be in outline; 
then we should retrace our steps, returning in the re- 
verse order, so that in our intensive study we follow the 
order of development of institutions, nations, in fact, 
history itself. If we begin with oriental history, the 
chances are that the child has no standard of compari- 
son, hence a large part of the study becomes a mere 
verbal process — words are committed, but leave or carry 
no meaning. I do not wish to be understood as oppos- 
ing an extended use of oral teaching in which myths, 
legends, etc., of early people play a large part. But 
here the aim is scarcely historical teaching, it is rather 
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pleton & Co., Philadelphia. 

i2/i odes. —History of the United States, 1850-1862, 3 VoL, 
Harper's, New York. 

-Ropes —Story of the Civil War, 3 Vol., Putnam's, New York. 

Landon, — The Constitutional History of the United States, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Z/ecA;^.— History of England, Vols. III. and IV., Holt, New 
York. 

WendelL— Cotton Mather, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 

Von. ii'o/st— Constitutional History of the United States, 
1750-1861, seven volumes, Callaghan, Chicago. 

Hugh McCullough. — Men and Measures of Half a Century, 
New York. 

T. Jefferson. — Notes on Virginia, many editions. 

Some of the best works to consult on early American 
geography will be found in this list: 

Trmsor.— Narrative and Critical History, vol. I. chap, I. 

Beasley. — Henry the Navigator, Introduction. 

Pojmlar Science Monthly.— X. 542; XVI. 478. 

Strabo. — Geography Book II. chap. V. in Old South Leaflets. 

Fiske, — Discovery of America I. chap. IV, 

Winsor, — Christopher Columbus. 

MacCoun, — Historical Geography. 
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